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INTKODUCTION. 

HOW CERTAIN TRAVELLERS FORSOOK THEIR GUIDES, AHP HOW 

IT FARED WITH THEK. 

A COMPANT of trayellers were once journeying together 
towards a great cit j in the East Their road lay tlm)ugh 
a dangerous countiy^ and was rafcher intricate ; but thej 
bad a good party of guides who seemed perfectly at home 
m it, and so they went fearlessly and steadily on. How- 
ever, the way was £Eur from being as smooth and easy as the 
travellers would have liked it to be ; it led them sometimes 
through thorny brakes, and almost always was on an ascent, 
sometimes a very steep one. This did not at all suit the 
taste of some of the travellers, who began to complain, and 
to whisper to one another that they had very serious doubts 
whether this difficult, disagreeable road was the right one. 
" Depend upon it," sold one, "these guides are ta^ng us 
wrong : and bringing us into all these difficulties, just to 
make themselves of consequence, and to make a demand 
upon us afterwards for more pay." " And, after all," said 
another, " what do we want of guides ? You see they have 
each a map of the country in their hands : if we had but 
that, we could find our way for ourselves just as well as they 
ean teU it us, and much better." At this bright thought 
they were much delighted; and seizing several copies of the 
. map, they knocked down such of the guides as attempted 
I to oSer any resistance, and set off across the country to find 
/ ottt the right road by themselves. But though they were 
til together in the same place at the moment when they did 
; this, and although the copies of the map 'wYii^ ^^1 ^^^ 
•eiied were all exactly alike, yet, as booh aa ^^le^ >i^*^».\.o 
*o» forward, they immediately took diffeT^xA. ^esSooT^s 
y » tfui* in a few minutas they were compVeitel^ %c^\Xi^^^ 
IJme iadeed steaSfy followed the few guides nv>^^ eoorrc^ 
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and these kept close together, just as they had travelled on 
from the first ; but of the rest scarcely any two chose the 
same path ; one darted off in this direction, another in that, 
each all the while shouting out that he was right and the 
' rest wrong ; and what seemed most strange, each confi- 
dently appealing to the map he held in his hand in proof 
of what he said. Yet, as you have abeady heard, it was 
the self-same map, of which they all had good and perfect 
copies j but somehow or other, they each contrived to un- 
derstand its lines and colours differently. Perhaps there 
was some key to it which they did not possess, or did not 
know how to use ; but this is a part of their history which 
we are not going to inquire about to-day. I will only add, 
that when those travellers, who had remtdned faithful to 
the old guides, saw all this disturbance amongst those who 
had deserted them, — when they saw how some sunk into 
hidden pits and disappeared altogether, while the rest still 
kept on shouting and running hither and thither, — they 
congratulated one another very heartily that they had not 
been seduced into following the example of the runaways, 
whose chance of reaching the great city th^ thought not 
much to be depended on. 

Now, is not the state of the people of this country at 
the present moment with reference to matters of religion 
very much the same as that of these runaway travellers 
with reference to their knowledge of the road in which 
they ought to travel ? We are all agreed, — at least all for 
whom these pages are intended, — that God has revealed to 
man the way of truth ; nay, we have our map of the road ; 
there is a book in the hands of every one of us, which we 
are all agreed in calling the Word of God, and which, as 
some of us say, contains this way of truth so plainly, fully, 
and distinctly taught, that there can be no nustake about 
it j and yet as to what that way of truth is, we hold as many 
different opinions as did those travellers as to the right 
road. Moreover, in one very serious respect, we are far 
trorse off than the travellers j there may be more than one 
road leading to a city; but there canixot — ^Qod has really 
^vealed any religion at all — there cannot \>© xftst^ XX^^axL 
oe religion that is true. Anyhow, two T08y3a\%«aMx^Va 
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opposite directions cannot both end in the same place; and 
two reKgions doctrines which contradict each other can- 
not, by any possibiKty, both be true. 

Tet we meet with such contradictions in doctrine ai 
every step in this country, and that on points which are of 
real, liying consequence to us all To take only one iui- 
stance : we most of us carry our little infants to be bap- 
tised; and any mother whose thoughts go deeper than the 
mere external ceremony, would naturally wish to know what 
good she may expect her child to receive from it. Let her 
ask her religious neighbours : some will tell her that the 
child is cleansed in this water from the stain of sin which 
he has inherited from Adam ; others will say that this is 
quite a mistake, that the child gets no good at all, that it 
is a mere ceremony; others, again, will tell her that it is 
wrong to baptise her children whilst they are so young, she 
should wait till they are grown up and able to think and 
judge for themselves ; and lastly, there are others who will 
not hesitate to assure her that they ought never to be bap* 
tised at all. 

This is only one point among a thousand that might be 
selected; but it is a very important one; and even if it were 
the only point on which there was a difference of opinion^ 
it would be extremely puzzling to any who trouble them- 
selves to think about religion at all What shall we say, then, 
when we consider that there is not a single doctrine upon 
which there is not a similar variety of opinions; when we 
are not even agreed on the one great doctrine which, one 
would think, must concern the very foundation of our relh- 
gion : I mean, as to whether our blessed Lord Jesus Christ 
tt G^ as weU as man 1 

Now this Is so strange a state of things, that one cannot 
help asking whether it was always so ; whether the Chris- 
tian religion made its first appearance in this countiy in that 
mMey dress and with that discordant voice which it now 
htm ; or, if not, how it became such as it now ia «SQLO\v%^^a&\ 
m other words, we would ask two plson axi^ ^\xi^<& ^^a** 
ikms: Bnt, How did England become C5briaK\»si% «^^,«^ 
tomBjr, How did it become Protestant I 
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I. How DID England become Chbisiiak ? 

Thirteen hundred yeans ago-— that is, five hundred and 
fifty years after our Lord's birth — England was a heathen 
country. I do not mean to say, that l^ere was not a single 
Christian in it : there were a few ; but those few had been 
driven into the mountains of Wales and Cornwall by the 
Angles^ or Anglo -Saxons, our forefathers, from whose 
name we are now called English. These Angles were pa^ 
gans, and they were not the first inhabitants of this coun- 
try, but had come over firom their own land, G^ermany, on 
pretence of helping the native people, the Britons, against 
their enemies the Scots. This they really did at first ; but 
afterwards they turned their arms against the Britons them- 
selves, and, step by step, conquered the whole island, mak- 
ing a dreadful slaughter of the people, and driving such of 
them as w^e left into those parts which I have mentioned 
Whether these few Christian natives were a&aid to come out 
and shew themselves, or whether they were not veiy zealous 
about their religion, I cannot say ; any how it is certaii^ 
that, firom some cause or other, they did not exert them- 
selves to convert the heathen people who had conquered theuL 
The whole of England, excepting only Wales and a part of 
Cornwall, lay in utter heathen darkness and ignorance, in 
the year of our Lord 596. 

One day, however, early in the spring of the following 

year, there landed on the coast of the isknd of Thanet, in 

Kent, a oompany of venerable men, about forty in number, 

clad in long black habits, witii one at their head^ whom 

they seemed 4dl to reverence and obey ; and as soon as they 

were landed, they sent messengers (whom they had brought 

from France jus inteepreteHEi,) to the king of the country, 

telling him that they were come firom Bome, the bearers of 

glad tidings, which, if he would but hear them, would bring 

him to nenror-^nding happiness after death. The king, 

whose naacne was Ethelbert^ seems to have guessed immedi- 

iiife/^ what this meant ; fbor, lihongh he was himself a hea- 

^en^ lie had yet heard of f£he Christian religlo^i because he 

yf*^^ Obristian wife, called iBertlxa, a pcmceaa %coTSi'St%aRfc^ 

erefore be sent a courteous mesBage to tti"^ ^towi^^T^, 
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praying that they would remain in the island where they 
had landed, and where he gave directions that they should 
reoeiye all hospitality, and promised soon to visit them. 

Aocordingly, after a few days, the king went to the 
island with a great company of people, and inyited the 
4strangers to a conference, sitting in the open air; for, from 
some superstitious fancy, he was afraid of meeting them 
under a roo£ They came then into his presence, one of 
them bearing a silver cross for their standard, and another 
a picture of our blessed Lord ; and all with one voice sing- 
ing litanies, and praying to God for their own salvation and 
that of the people to whom they had come. Then, at the 
king's command, they sat down ; and their chief, who was 
called Augustin, preached, by means of his interpreters, the 
gospel of Christ to the king and all his nobles ; and the 
king made him a kind and wise answer, that the words he 
had spoken seemed of blessed promise ; but that they were 
new to him, and that he could not leave his old religion for 
a new one, without understanding the reason of the case ; 
since, however, he could not doubt but that the reverend 
strangers really believed themselves what they desired to 
teach him, and had nothing in view but his own good and 
that of his people, he would not injure them, but rather 
receive them with due hospitality, and in no way hinder 
them from preaching the faith. 

And he certainly did receive them with princely hos- 
pitality^ for he set apart for their use a large mansion in 
Canterbury, which was the capital city of his kingdom, and 
provided for them maintenance, giving them at the same 
time, as he had promised, full liberty to teach and to preach. 
They went, th^efore, to the city of Canterbury, carrying 
before them, as at their landing, the cross and the picture of 
our Lord, and chanting with one voice this prayer : " We 
pi»y thee, O Lord, of Tby great mercy, that Thy fury and 
Thine anger may be turned away from this city, and from 
Thy holy house ; for we have sinned. Alleluia." 

When thus established in Canterbury, n?^ vs^Xjc^^^'Ccl^^ 

ihcvy led an spostolic life, in fastingB, m ^^raAA^vcL^, «;:cl^ V 

cantdDual prayer; and preached tbe^Woxd o^ Ocod\»«^^^^ 

■r tbejr could reach, daspising tbe ihinga oi ^\aa ^o^^ 
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matters in which they had no conoem, and receiving ^m 
those whom thej taught just what was needful for t^eir 
daily food^ and no more. And the result of all this wa», 
that many^ admiring the innocence of their lives and the 
heavenly sweetness of their teaching, believed and were bap- 
tised j and the king himself, before long, having searched 
out the truth of their doctrine, was convinced, gave up 
his idols, and became a Christian. He was then, of course, 
earnestly desirous that his people also should receive the 
true faith ; but this he left entirely to their own conscience^ 
for he had been taught by those who had instructed him in 
the Christian faith, that the service of Christ must be, not 
enforced, but of free-wilL However, it was not long before 
he had the happiness of seeing his whole kingdom, or at 
least great numbers in it, become Christian ; — and then 
Augustin, according to commands which he had received — 
not from the king, but from some one else, whom we shall 
mention presently, — went over to France, to the Archbishop 
of Aries, and by him was consecrated the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Thus was the seed of the faith first sown among our 
fore&thers; and soon it grew up into a grea£ tree ; for, 
before a hundred years had passed, the country was Chris- 
tian from sea to sea, and the whole nation of the Angles, 
as we are told, praised Gk>d '' with one heart and with one 
voice." 

We may gather from what has been said, 1. that the 
Christianity which was thus gladly received by our fore- 
fathers was one religion, not many, for it was first preached 
by one company of men living all together ; and 2. that it 
was one with the religion of other countries, or else Augus- 
tin would scarcely have gone into France to be made Bishop. 
Here, then, are two respects in which it was mightily unlike 
English Christianity of the present day, for that is altoge- 

I ther different from the Christianity of all other countries, 

I and also altogether divided against itself. 

What^ then, was the Christianity of Augustin ? Who 
were he and bia company ? Whence did they come^ and 

ff'ha sent tbem f 

^o ^hislaaawer, ihsA, their Christianit; iraaflaft C«}i)cko'^^ 
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laiiO) — ^that they themselves were Catholic monks^ — ^that 
'^aey came from Bome^ — ^and that thej were sent by the 
>^Pope. 

Impossible, you will say ; if they had been Oatholi<is, 
they would not have prayed to God, as we hear they did, 
but to images of wood and stone j still less would they 
have taught King Ethelbert to leave his people's religion to 
their own consciences; on the contrary, they would cer- 
tainly have made him torture and bum them ; indeed, if 
they had been Catholics, so wise and good a king as Ethel-' 
bert would never have received them at all ; — and, as to 
the Pope having sent them, we know that he is Antichrist, 
and how could Antichrist send missionaries to bring people 
to the worship of Christ ? 

Ah, these are difficulties which I cannot attempt to 
answer all in a minute ; indeed, I shall not attempt at pre- 
sent to give a direct answer to any of them ; I would only 
just beg you to reflect whether you are quite sure that all 
these statements are true. Are you quite sure that Catho- 
lics pray to graven images, instead of God ? Are you quite 
sure that the Catholic religion is cruel and intolerant ? Are 
you quite sure that the Pope is Antichrist? However, 
whether you are sure of these things or not, and whether 
these things really are so or not, makes no difference to our 
present history. Any how, it is certainly and undeniably 
true, that Augustin and his companions were Catholic 
monks, that ^ej came from Home, and that it was the 
Pope who sent them. 

Who was this Pope, then 1 and how came he to send 
missionaries to England, to convert our heathen fore&thers 
to Christianity 1 

There was a man named Gregory, a Homan by birth, 
and of noble fiEimily, who in the bloom of youth wishing to 
give himself up entirely to the service of Christ, retired from 
the world into a monastery in Home, which still exists, and 
where the very rooms he inhabited, the very table at which 
he used to feed the poor, and many otlieT ixi«i£LOTva^ <2>\\secfiL> 
may siaU he seen. Here he laboured "by i^To^et ^cA ^Joft^ 
enee to perfect bis soul in holineaa, and so ioc wwiftfc^^'^ 
^h»i B8 we are told, ail worldly ihix^ aeemes^ \Ai\i» ^>^^ 
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one after another, without interruption, even to the pi^^en^ 
day, have always been looked upon by the whole Oetj^o^ft^j 
Church as its visible head upon earth, whom all Chri^tian^ 
in every nation throughout the world are bound |p pbey/N 
These Bishops of Eome, the successors of St. Petflp, then, are 
the Popes ; and one of these was St. Gregory the€treat, the 
-same of whom we have been speaking. 

The Christianity, then, that was first preached to our 
forefekthers was the Christianity of Home, the Roman Ca- 
tholic taith ; and those by whom it was preaehed, and who 
caused it to be received among us were, arf'we have seen, 
and as no one can pretend to deny, a good Pope, a good 
Catholic monk, and a good king ; and truly the blessing of 
God was upon them and upon their work. 

Thus we have answered the first of the two questions 
we proposed to ourselves ; viz. How did England become 
Catholic? It remains that we should now answer the 
second : How did England become Protestant ? that we 
should examine whether Protestantism was brought into 
this country by persons and under circumstances equally 
good in themselves, and equally Ukely to bring with them 
the blessing of Gk)d« 
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11. HOW DID ENGLAND BECOME PROTESTANT! 



We liaye now seen how England became Christian ; and 
perhaps it has been a surprise to some who had never be- 
fore looked into the matter, to find that her conversion 
to Christianity and to Catholicism was one and the same 
thing : that Antichrist (as they have been used to account 
him), and no other, was the first preacher of Christ to the 
English people. 

We have seen, too, how gladly the people listened to that 
preaching, and how rapidly the faith spread among them, 
though they were not at that time one kingdom as now, 
but several. Still, as signal-fires kindled on mountain-tops 
have sometimes carried in an instant the tidings of a glad 
event from one end of a country to the other, so it was with 
the light of the Gospel. First, shining on the shores of 
Kent, it flashed from thence, as in a moment, to distant 
Northimiberland j then the eastern provinces caught it; 
then, in turn, the midland, the southern, and the western ; 
and the faith thus established lasted imdisturbed for about 
a thousand years. 

During this period, England was part of the great Chris« 
tian family, knit with all the other nations of Europe in 
the bond of a common faith, and a common obedience to 
the head of the Church, the successor of St, Peter. There 
were wars and fightings during this period between king- 
dom and kingdom, just as there are now j but there was at 
least one tie of brotherhood which bound the men of difier- 
ent nations to each other ; the dove with the olive-branch 
ci peace hovered at least over the ark of God ; all were 
alike children of the Church. If an Englishman waa ^.h^wj 
from his country, lonely, and rick oi BtTttii%<& ^wsrs^ «s\.^ 
rtrange voices^ he had but to go to the "VioMse cil C^^> «s^ 
he could fancy himself at home again. T\i«e \ie ^^^^ 
fiBeied by the same sights and sounda t\iafe "Vi^i \i»^ ^ 
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used to in his own village-cburch in England : he would 
assist at the same holy sacrifice ; he would hear the tones of 
the same Latin tongue, the common language of the Church 
in all lands ; the very sounds of the music, — the lights on 
the altar,-^the sweet breath of the incense, — all these things 
would be to him dear and familiar. 

And, as we were one in faith with, other nations, so we 
were also one with ourselves. There was no doubt then 
whether our babes were regenerated in their baptism, — ^no 
disputes about faith and works, — ^no question as to whether 
or not our tiord is to be adored as Gk)d. On these, and all 
other points of Catholic doctrine, the whole English people 
believed as one man. And, as agreement gives strength, 
England was strong in faith, and abundant in those noble 
deeds which are the fruits of faith ; for during those thou- 
sand years sprung up all those beautiful churches which 
are still the pride of our country, all our glorious cathe- 
drals, all our most important public charities, the grammar- 
schools in our towns, meant for the children of the poor, 
and our two great Universities. AU these were the growth 
of Catholic piety, though Catholics are now shut out from 
the benefit of them. And other buildings too there were, 
of great usefulness to all, but especially to the poor, which 
exist no longer except in their beautiful ruins. But of 
these we shall speak presently ; for we must come at once 
to our main subject, How did Catholic England become 
Protestant ? 

Now she became Protestant by slow degrees; that is 

to say, it took some time to bring her into her present state 

as to matters of religion, but it was by a single act that 

she ceased to be Catholic. A single stroke of the axe cut 

her off from the tree of which she had been a living branch; 

but it required many and many a stroke to hew the dead 

wood into an idol for the people to worship. That first 

stroke was dealt by one of her kings ; King Henry VIII. 

declared himself and his kingdom independent of the Pope 

zn spiritual things as well as temporal, and himself the Su- 

preme Head of the Church in England. And this supreme 

^^€i8hip Ms son also held after bim, a c\iM oi iim^ ^^aa^ 

-'' ^^^ ^s daughter Elizabetbi lield and \\^otow^^ e^^^x- 
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cised the same. And in like manner Queen Yidbona^ at the 
mt daj, bears the title and fills tiie oflice of Supreme 
[ead of the English Church. 
Let us examine a little into the cause of tins strange 
act, unheard of before in the history of Christendom ; and 
judge for onrselyes whether the counsel that prompted it 
came from Qod. 

King Henry VTTT. had been married for seventeen 
years to a Spanish princess named Catherine, and had had 
several cluldrea by her, when he suddenly prc^iessed that his 
conscience was troubled with scruples as to the lawfulness 
of his marriage, because his wife had been before married^ 
or, more probably, only espoused, to his brother Arthur, 
who had died before he was fifteen years old. People ra- 
ther smiled at Henry*i3 scruples, and had small &ith in their 
sincerity; for though such marriages, like those between 
first cousins, were not allowed by the Church in a general 
way, yet, as she did not consider them as actually sinful, 
but only imdesirable, she reserved to herself the right of 
allowing them in certain cases, which allowance was called 
a Dispensation. All people were quite contented in those 
days to leave such matters to be settled by the Church ; 
for they did not pretend to be wiser than the Church, and 
thought the Church was more likely to know what waa 
right than any single individual, however clever or learned 
he might be. Therefore, as Henry had received a dispen- 
sation for his marriage with Catherine, no one, as I have 
said, was very ready to believe that he could really be in 
much trouble of conscience on the. subject; and as the 
queen was eight years older than himself they thought it 
highly probable that some other reason lay at the bottom 
of the scruple. And so it proved ; for it was very soon no 
secret that the king was in love with a young lady of the 
court named Anne Boleyn, and was desperately bent on 
making her his wife. His first step was to endeavour to 
^ prevail on the Pope by entreaties, by promises, and Vs^ 
' threats, to declare his marriage wit\i Ca^XiuenxA ws^^k^i^^^- 
and BO to aanction bk putting her away, asaA xK^Bxr^Vsk!^ «^^ 
Aerwomaih 

Would 8t Qregory the Great, thixik yoii, 'bo^^^ ^^^^ 
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such a request ? Would St. Peter, his predecessor ? Cer« 
tainly not ; and neither did his suocessor, the Pope of King 
Henry's time. If we were but acquainted with the history 
of Catholic da3rs, of which we are brought up in worse than 
ignorance, we should see how, in spite of there having been 
flome— very few — ^bad Popes (just as there was a Judas 
among the Apostles), yet, on the whole, the Popes were the 
protectors of the wefik, and, above all, the guardians of the 
sanctity of marriage. Often and often the fierce kings of 
this world quarrelled with them, and rebelled against them 
on this very account ; but none so fiercely, or with such &tal 
consequences, as this Henry of England. For, as we have 
jBaid^ when the Pope refused to grant him leave to work his 
will, he made short work of the matter, cut off himself and 
his people firom obedience to the Pope, and therefore from 
the Catholic Church, and proclaimed his own supreme 
headship. How he exercised the same, whether the people 
of England found it easier to be governed in spiritual 
things by a king than by a Pope, we shall see presently ; 
but I will now just rapidly follow out his domestic history 
to the end, that we may see of what stuff his character was 
made. 

He was too impatient to wait for a divorce, or any 
thing of the kind ; so he first married Anne privately, and 
then set up a spiritual court under Thomas Cranmer, whom 
he had made Archbishop of Canterbury, and of whom I 
will tell you presently, to pronounce him divorced from 
Catherine. This marriage turned out much as one would 
expect. Henry soon grew tired of his new wife, as he had 
lof his old one, and fell in love, as before, with one of the 
ladies in waiting ; but this time he dealt in no such mild 
measures as a divorce ; or, at least, the divorce was imme- 
diately followed by a stroke yet more decisive. The poor 
frail thing, for whose sake he had cut off his country from 
the Church, was seized^ sent to the Tower, tried on contra- 
dictory charges — some true perhaps, some impossible, — 
found .guilty, however (for all knew the king's pleasure), 
^d at last beheaded on Tower Hill ; while Henry, to shew 
^^Jojr^ dressed himself in white garments (aa ^^\ia.^4w\ft» 
' -oer short-sighted folly, some few wee^ta \>«i<^, «^» ^^ 
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death of the good Queen Catherine)^ and the very next 
day publicly married Jane Seymour. 

This third wife happily died in child-bed, in about a 
jear from this time ; and, after her, we read of another 
wife divorced, and another beheaded ; and a sixth, who, 
though she did at last manage to survive him, yet ran sim- 
dry very narrow risks of her life. Indeed, towards the close 
of his reign, the tyrant Henry seems absolutely to have lived 
on blood. He had become, by that time, bloated almost out 
of the shape of humanity, and a prey to fearfiil disease ; yet 
none dared whisper to him that his end was drawing near, 
for his savageness had grown into almost frenzy; and at 
last death came, and saved many noble heads which were 
waiting in prison for the stroke of the executioner. 

Such was Henry VIII., the Ethelbert of the new Chris- 
tianity of England. Which do you like the best ? Which, 
think you, did Almighty God like the best? Which, do 
you think, acted most like a Christian ? And whose Chris- 
tianity do you prefer? But wait a moment; let us first 
hear a little about the Augustin of this new Christianity. 

Thomas Cranmer, whom we have before mentioned, 
was first brought into notice, while still a Cambridge scho- 
lar, by suggesting that the question of the king's marriage 
should be submitted to all the Universities in Europe. This 
delighted the king, as it gave him the i>rospect of being 
able to make out something of a case against the Pope ; 
and from that moment Cranmer became his chief favourite, 
and was soon made by him Archbishop of Canterbury. At 
his consecration as Archbishop he had, of course, to take 
the usual oath of obedience to the Pope ; but, nevertheless, 
we find him perfectly ready to take the oath of supremacy, 
as it is called, so soon as the king required it of him, 
though the object of that oath was precisely to renounce obe- 
dience to the Pope, and to promise it to the king instead. 

Then, again, he was in the secret of the king's pri- 
vate marriage with Anne Boleyn; yet he presided afc ^ 
spiritual court held after that marriage, wi^ \JciL«^ $jkfc^«x^ 
Henry's ^rst maarriage with Cathenne uTk\a:w^, ^«^'^^^^ 
M&erwardB, '^ at bis soul's peril, to d\sc«Ti\*Vaaft «ql^Vs^^ 
daaoB interoonrBe,'* 
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After this, as tbe tyrant's will changed, he pronounced 
just as readily his divorce from Anne Bdeyn, or rather 
declared that marriage &om the beginning to have been 
null and void, and the issue thereof illegitimate ; while, at 
the same time, in his place in Parliament, he voted her 
death as an un&lthful wife. In short, there was no deed 
of injustice, nor, as we shall presently see, of rapine or 
blood, for which King Henry did not find a ready abject 
tool in Cranmer. 

But, you will say, there must have been a great deal to 
be said for the king's supremacy, or people would not have 
received it ; a elaim never before heard of in Christendom 
could scarcely have been listened to unless very strong ar- 
guments had been brought forward in its support. And 
strong arguments certainly were brought forward, — not 
drawn exactly from Scripture or from reason, but suffi- 
ciently convincing, as it seemed, to the men of that genera- 
tion, viz. the axe, the halter, and the quartering>block. And 
some, very many, really endured these things rather than 
part with their Catholic birthright ; for you must not sup- 
pose that all in that age were Cranmers. Sir Thomas 
More, the. best Lord High Chancellor whom England ever 
had, died in this cause ; so, too, did Dr. Fisher, Bishop of 
Bochester ; and multitudes among the people suffered under 
the hangman's hands all that frightful process of disem- 
bowelling and quartering, which has been the disgrace of 
our country, as the pimishment for treason, almost to our 
own days. 

Let us now see how this supremacy was first exercised. 
There are few parts of England where there are not to be 
found old ruins of a peculiar character, masses of grey 
stone covered with the ivy of three centuries; yet not 
so covered but that we may see that they are the remains 
of buildings of exceeding beauty ; for the garlands of wild- 
flowers, which seem to grow there with more than common 
luxuriance, twine in and out through the rich stonework 
of pointed windows, or fling themselves abroad in long 
steamers, where a taJl shaft;, round which they have been 
<^^£inff^ breaks short off, just as it was \)egmimi^ V> cxxtn^ 
upwards into a bold arch. I am sure tlae memory oi «3LmQ«fe 
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erery one must supply a scene answering more or less to 
this description ; for the names of Tintem^ and Glaston- 
hwry, and Wenlock^ and Fumess, are ahnoat as &miliar to 
us as those of London and York. 

Let us just try to picture to ourselyes what the &ce of 
the country must have heen when these huildings yet stood 
in their entireness, each in the midst of smiHng cultivated 
fields^ and each inhahited by a large community : for these 
were no other than the monasteries and convents of which 
we have all heard telL 

We have seen that St Augustin and his fellows were 
monks, and that Etheibert granted for their use a mansion 
in Canterbury, thus founding the first English convent ; and, 
after him, many an English king gave lands and money for 
the building of such in othar parts of the country ; and more 
than one, at the close of life, even laid down their sceptres, 
and retired to one of those quiet dwellings, to prepare for 
death in penitence and prayer. But King Henry saw these 
things in a different light. He looked on the broad abbey- 
lands, and thinking their revenues would be better poured 
into the royal treasury than remaining in the hands of their 
rightful owners, determined once and for evar to sweep 
away all the religious (Hrders in England, and to seize on 
their possessions for himself and his nobles, whom he bribed 
by a share in the spoils to assist in carrying out his wicked 
project. 

To give to it something like a colour of justice, he sent 
out a royal commission to inquire into the state of the 
monasteries, and to report abuses. We can easily imagine 
wliat amount of fair play the monasteries had to expect un- 
der su<^ circumstances ; and no one pretends that they had 
&ir play at alL " Where only a pretence was wanted for 
their suppression,** says a Protestant writer, " it was easy 
for a prince possessed of such unlimited power to find or 
fdgn one .... and care was taken to defame those whom 
the court intended to ruin.'* 

Yet^ though even Protestants allow ^%) wA ^<sra.^ 

fittle eskovgh, BUter aU, came out agaansb Wie TaoT^&a^si^ 

nport 0f &e (somisissioners, BtiU tibe Vni^gncesBio^^^**^ ^ 

amaed on the mind of the EngtiBh people ^i^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
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tic life was so idle and useless, that, however ruffianly it 
was to destroy the monasteries, still it is any how to be 
rejoiced at, that we are rid of the monks. But I think 
people would feel differently on the subject, if they only 
looked at it a little, and that in one or twp cUfferent points 
of view. 
' Think of the beautiful abbey church — and every mon^ 

astery had its church — not left, like England's churches 
now-a-days, to dust and cobwebs from Sunday to Sunday ; 
but open every day in the week and all day long, with 
Masses at all hours of the morning, and holy offices of 
prayer and praise going on from sunrise to sunset^ and 
almost from sunset to sunrise again in some of them. Surely 
the presence of such churches up and down the land must 
have been usefrd, if it be useful for people in the midst of 
the bustle of this working world to be reminded that they 
have souls. 

Or if you despise the convent church, you would scarcely 
have despised the convent school, where the children of the 
poor flocked for instruction, and where many, who were 
discovered to possess talents above the conmion order, re- 
ceived such an education as enabled them to rise to any 
station for which their talents or dispositions may have 
fitted them. How many of the great men who rose from 
low degree, in those days, were first trained in the convent 
school ! Then the monks were the best of landlords and 
the best of masters ; and from their continually adding 
to their buildings and improving their lands, must have 
given constant employment to the poor in their neighbour- 
hood. 

I say nothing of their actual alms-deeds, of the sick 

^ and aged who thronged their doors, as they still do the 

doors of convents every where, and were never sent away 

empty. This lavish alms -giving of convents is always 

sneered at by men of the world as foolish and hurtful ; and 

^ I have not time now to stop and dispute the matter with 

them. But religious bodies have always considered their 

revenues as the patrimony of the poor ; and that the poor, 

^ fsking alms, are only claiming the paymsofe oil «b daVA 

^a/€26 tbejr have no right to withhold feom VXieoi. Kiv^ 
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after all, what have Protestants given in exchange for this 
^' foolish and hurtfiil" charity ? 

Poor-laws, by which all classes are burdened, and poor^ 
houses, in which the poor are punished for their poverty ; 
where food is dealt out in the smallest possible quantities 
on which human creatures can live, and where man puts 
asunder those whom Gk)d has joined together. 

But to return to our history. It is difficult to believe 
what followed after the return of the royal commission, and i 
yet it is true. Six hundred and forty-five monasteries were 
suppressed ; in some of these, the monks, terrified by threats, * 
and persuaded by the promise of a provision for their lives, 
gave up their property without resistance; others refused to 
do so, and their lives were the forfeit. Thus the last Abbot 
of Glastonbury was hanged, drawn, and quartered, for high 
treason, on the Torre Hill, which overlooks his noble abbey. 
Ninety colleges, more than 2000 chapels, and 110 hospitiJs 
were utterly destroyed. It is impossible to describe the 
scene of spoliation, — whole libraries of books were torn in 
pieces for the sake of their jewelled clasps and embroidered 
covers ; the convents were absolutely sacked for plunder ; 
the very churches were pillaged ; tombs broken open ; and 
the sacred vessels of the altar seized, and borne away to the 
tyrant. And, last of all, the buildings themselves were to 
be pulled down ; for Henry well knew how dearly the peo- 
ple loved them, and that they would never rest in quiet 
till all hope was gone that their friends would ever be re- 
stored to their possessions. 

Yes, whatever the people of England now think of mon- : 
asteries, in those days they loved them dearly, and there 
was a bitter cry through the length and breadth of the land 
when the king raised his hand against them. But it was 
the cry of the poor, and none he^ed it: by fire and sword 
at first, and by the hand of the executioner afterwards, it 
was soon put down, and the monasteries, dwellings, churches, 
and all, were pulled stone from stone, or blown up with gun- ^ 
powder, and left much as we now see them. ktL'^ NiV^a x«a^ 
the account of Hbaae days would tlnnk it was «k«\iorj o1^^^ 
Imrbaroua beatbena plundering a conqueT^ comtAx^, ^^^ ^^ 
« Cbristim people reforming their reUgvon* 
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But others besides monks fell under the wrath of Henry, 
At this time, what are called Protestant opinions had begun 
to be spread abroad in Germany by Luther and others, and 
had found their way to a considerable d^ee into this coun^ 
try. Cranmer himse^, as he afterwards declared, was, dur- 
ing all this time, a Protestant in his hearty disbelieving many 
CathoUc doctrines, more especially that of our Lord's real 
presence in the blessed Sacrament of the Altar. But this 
was not at all the case with Henry himsell He hated Luther 
most cordially, against whom he had once written a book, 
and all the new doctrines of the Reformers. In his own 
wicked life he disregarded all the obligations of religion, and 
he had no wish to make any change at all in the regions 
belief of the people, except in the one point of his own spi- 
ritual supremacy. But to take out one stone of the spiritual 
building is to endanger the whole, and the English Church 
began to fall to pieces much &ster than Heniy could put it 
together again. He set about it, however, with his old tools, 
the axe and the halter, to which he now added another, the 
stake j for while he hanged and disembowelled Catholics for 
refusing to take the oath of supremacy, at the same time he 
burnt Protestants to death for denying the real presence in 
the blessed Sacrament : Cranmer all the while assisting in 
both the hangings fuid the burnings, though he had himself 
once taken an oath of obedience to the Pope, and though 
he himself totally disbelieved that very doctrine of the r^ 
presence ; and so the work of murder went on, until the 
country almost perished under the fearful tyranny. 

Truly has it been said, then, even by a I^otestant writer, 
that the so-called Reformation in England was a work " be- 
gun in lust, strengthened by plunder, and cemented with 
blood." We have not space here to trace its farther progress ; 
BufRce it to say, that it went on according to this beginning; 
and surely you have heard enough already, to enable you to 
make your own comparisons between <^e Christianity of 
Augustin and Ethelbert, and that of Cranmer and King 
Heniy YIIL, at least as far as concerns the means and the 
persona whereby it was introduced into this coimtry. 

Jiobaon, ZevBy, and FmnWyii, QtnX Vtm Btreet, :?cttexU»». 
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I. How Mary bestobed the Catholic Eeuoiok. 

The reign of Queen Mary has become a proverb and a by« 
word in England. The very children are taught to call 
her " blood/* Qaeen Mary. They are told that she was a 
morose and merciless tyrant, feared and hated by her peo- 
ple ; a bigoted Papist, who put her Protestant subjects to 
death on account of their religion — peaceable and pious 
souls, who desired only to serve God according to their 
conscience. 

I remember most distinctly the sort of picture that was 
presented to my boyish imagination of this melancholy 
time. A dull heayy gloom overspreading the nation, enli- 
vened only by the red fires of Smithfield, and the shrieks 
of the tortured victims ; the priests looking on with fiendish 
satisfaction, or feeding the flames vrith copies of the Bible. 
Dark scowling faces going about the streets ; neighbours 
talking moodUy in whispers ; sports ««.d pastimes banished 
from the land ; good men trembling with fear, the btid ex- 
ulting in the gratification of their revengeful passions ; the 
people ever ready to rise in rebellion, but kept down by the 
iron hand of despotic power; true lovers of the Gospel 
forced to be present at an idolatrous worship, and to act 
the part of Catholics while Protestants at heart. Such is 
the picture which my mind recalls, and over all appears the 
sorrowful face of Queen Mary, as it looked in the woodcut 
which adorned the ." history" of her reign. 

Now this picture I have discovered to be £Edse. I am 
not saying that the reign of Queen Mary was not, for many 
Teasons, an unhappy one : of this I wifl teXV. ^okv T&n*^^ ^ 
and by. But J think I can make it ytrj ^sxs. \tt -^ws^^iiMX.'"* 
mu neither the qaeen nor her religioii tWt xoadLfc "A. ^^* 
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A few words will explain how matters stood with respect 
to religion when Mary came to the throne. Henry VIII. 
had separated himself from the Pope, who, as the successor 
of the Apostle Peter, was the supreme governor of the 
Church of Christ throughout the world, and had made 
himself head of the Church in England in the Pope's 
place. Thus he set up what is called the royal supremacy 
in this country. Henry had done this hecause the Pope 
had refused to divorce him from his lawful wife Queen Ca- 
therine, the mother of Mary, and to allow him to marry 
Anne Boleyn, one of the ladies of her court. This Anne 
Boleyn was the mother of Elizabeth (who after IMary was 
queen of England) ; and as Elizabeth was born while Ca- 
therine lived, she was consequently illegitimate. Henry 
YIII. was succeeded by his son Edward, who was a child 
when his father died. Edward, or rather those who had the 
control over him, went further than Henry, and changed the 
doctrines of the Church, introducing Protestant opinions in 
their stead. Mary came next, and both restored the old 
Catholic religion and re-united the Church of England with 
the See of Rome. How she did this I am about to shew you. 

Understand, however, that I am not concerned to prove, 
for the honour of the CathoHc religion, that Mary was a 
good queen. Many Catholic sovereigns have led wicked 
lives and done many cruel actions. Mary, therefore, might 
have been all that her enemies say of her, and yet the 
CathoHc religion be the only true one. But the question 
is. Was she so ? Was she cruel and revengeful, and was it 
her religion that made her so ? And if not, what shall we 
think of the popular cry, which is used as if it were a 
good argument against the Catholic religion? ^'Bemember 
bloody Mary and the Smithfield fires 1" 

As a matter of fact, then, I am prepared to shew you 
that Mary was a favourite with her people, and that the 
restoration of the Catholic religion, far from being forced 
upon the nation, was joyfully welcomed by it. I am pre- 
pared also to shew you, that the bloody executions that 
xoarkeA the latter portion of her reign cannot in justice be 
^xbai^ed upon the Catholic Church. 

Jq t&e present tract I shall fulfil t\ie ftiti\. V^l \ii m^ 
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promise. I sliall shew you, by an appeal to facts collected 
from Protestant writers, how Mary was really regarded by 
her people, and how the Catholic rehgion was re-established 
in her reign. Protestant writers have recorded these facts ; 
but influenced by prejudice, or still less worthy motives^ 
have falsely coloured or artfully distorted them. They 
wrote to flatter Protestant soyereigns, or to please Protes- 
tant readers ; and for some time they had it all their own 
way. But of late other Protestant writers have looked into 
the subject, and have treated it with more honesty and jus- 
tice. They have given not only the facts, but the true 
meaning of those facts. Unhappily there are persons who 
would try to keep this knowledge from you, and therefore 
it is that I have undertaken to present it to you in this 
plain way. To perform my task effectually, I must give you 
a short sketch of the chief events of Queen Mary's reign, in 
the order in which they happened, and will begin at the 
beginning. 

King Henry YIII. had settled the crown on his infant 
son Edward ; and on the prince's dying without children, 
it was to go to his eldest daughter Mary, and next in order 
to her sister Elizabeth. AU this had been confirmed by 
act of Parhament, and so was part and parcel of the law 
of the land. He had also appointed sixteen executors, 
among whom was Cranmer, first Protestant Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to direct the affairs of the kingdom until the 
young prince was old enough to govern for himself. All 
the executors took solemn oath to stand to and maintain 
this the last will and testament of their master, and imme- 
diately afterwards broke their oath by making one of their 
number Protector of the realm ; for, by the terms of the 
will and testament, all had been given equal powers. This 
will prepare you for what followed. 

When Ring Edward YI. lay on his death-bed, a plot 
was formed to exclude Mary and Elizabeth from the throne, 
and the dying youth was induced to transfer \.\i^ ^t^^\!l 
from his sisters to his cousin, the Lady Jane^te^^^V^^^^ 
married to the son of the Duke of WoTt!i^\iTcJae;t\Kti^s ^^^ 
then Protector of the kingdom. At t\ie \Le«L^ oi ^^ ^^ 
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spiracy was Northumberland himself. His pretended mo- 
tive was zeal for the Protestant religion ; his real object 
• was to secure the crown of England for his own family. 
This man*s hypocrisy is worth noting. Approaching the 
bedside of the dying prince, he whispered in his ear, and 
besought him to provide for the preservation of true reli* 
gion in the land. '* You know too well," he said, '* the 
bigotry of your sister Mary, how she has resisted all per- 
suasion and authority" (that is to say, she had remained 
faithful to her religion in spite of threats and promises). 
*' If she ascends the throne, she will put out the light of the 
pure Gospel of Christ, and plunge the nation once more 
into the darkness of error and superstition. Do you not 
shudder at the thought ? How shall you answer it before 
God, if you permit so dreadful an evil to beflEtll your peo- 
ple?" We shall see the worth of all this fme taUdng very 
soon. 

All the law-officers opposed the change of succession, 
with one voice declaring that the transaction was illegal; 
but their opposition was overruled. Many of the privy 
council hesitated to affix their names to the document ; but 
at length treachery and violence prevailed, and the name of 
Archbishop Cranmer appeared among the rest. 

This proceeding, you will observe, was nothing less 
than high treason. 

The death of the young king was kept secret from the 
people, and so was the change in the succession. Meanwhile 
an attempt was made to seize the person of the Princess 
Mary, by desiring her, in the name of her sick brother, to 
repair to London. She returned a tender message, ex- 
pressive of her pleasure that her brother should have 
thought she could be of any comfort to him, and immedi- 
ately hastened to set out to visit him. She was already on 
her way, when a messenger from one of her friends met 
her, and warned her of the snare that was laid for her. 
Upon this she turned aside, and made the best of her way 
to Kenninghall in Norfolk. The next step taken by the 
traitara waa to />roclaim the Lady Jane queen, and to call 
opon Mary to submit, as a dutiful subject, to \iw \a^\ji «SLd 
oadoubted sovereign. To this mode&t demaDL^CtttMoet -«%& 
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the first who auhscribed hia name. Bidley^ Protestant 
^hop of London, preached at St. Paul's, hefore the Lord 
Mayor and a numeroua aasemhly, and vehemently exhorted § 
them, aa they prized the pure doctrines of the Reformation, 
to side with the Lady Jane against her '' idolatrous*' rival 
Mary. Most of the Protestant preachers throughout the 
kingdom did the same^ and thus abetted the work of trea- 
son and rebeUion. 

In this perilous state of things Mary acted with that 
courage and prudence which so greatly distinguished her. 
She was alone and unattended, save by her ladies and the 
steward of her household, yet she took her measures as 
promptly and as wisely as if she had been surrounded by 
veteran generals and ministers of state. '' Had Elizabeth 
been the heroine of the enterprise, instead of Mary,'* says 
the amiable biographer of both these queens, '* it would 
have been lauded to the skies as one of the grandest efforts 
of female courage and ability the world had ever seen." 
She resolved to fix her head-quarters on the sea-coast, that 
she might be free to leave England, if retreat were neces- 
8ary» and seek the protection of her kinsman Charles Y., 
Emperor of Germany. She rode forty miles before she 
drew bridle, and reached, on the same evening, the Castle 
of Framlmgham in Suffolk. 

Northumberland led an army from London to attack the 
queen. As he passed through Shoreditch he found the 
streets thronged with people, but not a cheer was heard 
for hia success ; so that, turning to the Lord Grey, who 
rode by his side, he said, " The people press to see us, but 
no one bids God speed us." Every precaution was taken 
to insure success ; the troops, the fleet, the royal treasures, 
were at the disposal of the rebels. But all was in vain. 
The people were for Mary, The mass of the population were 
attached to the old religion. In a few days the queen was 
surrounded with an army of more than 30,000 men, all 
volunteers in her cause, who refused to receive pay, and 
served frt>m a spirit of loyalty alone. 

An anecdote may suffice to shew the fee^^oi^^^^^^^* 
When Marf had been five days at Eram^m^fiLtCL C*^s2(i^^ ^> 
0bipa were seen to sail past the Suffolk coa&t wi^^a ^ 
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for tbe Yarmonth Boads. There were stout hearts an d strong 
hands at Framlingham, but no better artillery or instruments 

I of war than those that were carried by the horsemen at their 
belt or saddle-bow, while the infantry had but their pikes 
or heavy axes. Those ships had been sent by the rebel 
council to besiege Mary in her castle, or to prevent her 
making her escape. Sir Henry Jemingham, one of Mary's 
staunch friends, went boldly out in a boat to hail the vessels 
as they drew close to the harbour. *' What want ye ?" said 
the soldiers on board. " Your captains," replied the bold 
knight, ** who are rebels to their lawful Queen Mary.*' 
** If they be rebels," rejoined the men, •* we will throw them 
into the sea, for we are her true subjects." Upon which 
the captains surrendered, and Sir Henry and the Yarmouth 
burgesses took possession of the ships. 

Northumberland began to quail. From Cambridge he 
sent to the council for fresh troops. The lords met to- 
gether : a resolution was passed to support him, then sepa- 
rately they retired; and the next morning finds them as- 
sembled in another place, prepared to abandon their leader 
and to proffer their allegiance to Mary. The whole body 
ride in procession through the city — the people greet them 
with shouts of joy — the queen is proclaimed at St. Paul's 
cross with sound of trumpet — the shouting is so great when 
Mary's name is announced that the proclamation cannot 
be heard. A Te Deum is then sung in the cathedral church ; 
and as the night closes in, the merry bells resound, bonfires 
blaze, and beer, wine, and money are distributed among the 
happy groups that crowd the streets. 

Northumberland thus deserted was forced to abandon his 
design. He proclaimed Queen Mary in the market-place 

. at Cambridge, throwing his cap into the air in token of his 
joy. In a few hours ^terwards he was arrested and com- 
mitted to the Tower, whither others also of the chief con- 
spirators were immediately sent. So strong was the feeling 
of the populace that it required a numerous guard to protect 
the prisoners from their vengeance. 

JB)}zaheth had hitherto held aloof, desiring that, which- 
ever party was victorious, she might claim the merit of 

efapiu^ oiferedno reaiatmce. But now that t\ie conl^^t \* 
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nded» she mUi out to meet the qaeen> and at the head of 
a splendid caTalcade the two Biaten enter London in tri- 
aniphal proceaiion amidst the acclamations of the people. . 
The ancient portal of Aldgate is hang with streamers, and 
over it are ranged the charity children of the Spital singing 
sweet welcome to their victorious oueen. The streets are 
strewed with gravel and decked with flowers; the crafts- 
men of the dty stand on either side arrayed in their gay 
guild*dresses imd holding banners in their hands. Before 
Mary passed into the city she dismissed her gnard, 3,000 
horsemen> trusting herself bravely to the protection of th^ 
good citisens of London. As she entered the precincts of 
the Tower, a touching sight presented itself to her. Kneel- 
ing on the green before St. Peter's Church she found the 
state prisoners. Catholic and Protestant, who had been de- 
tained unjustly during the reigns of Henry and Edward* 
Among them were Tunstal and Gardiner, the deprived 
Bishops of Durham and Winchester, who had been com- 
mitted to prison for refusing to conform to the established 
religion. Mary burst into tears when she saw them, called 
them her prisoners, raised them one by one from their 
knees* embraced them, and gave them all their liberty. 
She made no difference on the score of religion, but re- 
stored to all their rights and properties. 

The rebellion was put down, but what was to be done 
with the rebels f They had been guilty of a base conspiracy 
against their sovereign, and had done their utmost to stir 
up a dvil war, and to throw the whole kingdom into con- 
fusion. Mary knew not whom to trust; for among the 
leading members of her council there was not one, however 
strong his protestations of loyalty now, who had not in the 
two preceding reigns professed hLmself her enemy. In her 
distress she consulted her tried friend the Emperor Charies 
Y. He answered, that rebellion ought not to go unpun- 
ished, but that she ought to blend mercy with justice, and 
advised her to execute speedy vengeance on the chief con- 
spirators, and grant a free pardon to the rest. This she 
resolved to do. Of the sixty who had been ^Tk\.\x^ '^c^alA^<» 
eleven wer^ on trial, condemned to d\e ; \>xiX oi ^«eft ^"^ 
ibne weie acketed for execution. IYiob ^cX o1 xci^stc^ 
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without example. Never before or aince has an attempt at 
usurpation been so leniently dealt with ; never were the suf- 
ferera ao few. And thia ia the more to be obaerved^ becauae 
in thoae daya death for political offencea waa the moat naual 
thing in the world. Nobody thought it atrange or cruel. 
An old Proteatant hiatoriau, however, haa affirmed that 
there waa great difficulty in perauading Mary to conaent to 
Northumberland'a execution. He had been friendly towards 
her in former time^ and ahe felt grateful to him in apite of 
all hia treachery. But juatice and the public aafety re- 
quired that he ahould auffer. At least he can claim no 
sympathy from Proteatanta : he waa a bad man and a hy- 
pocrite. You remember how reUgioualy he talked to King 
Edward on hia death-bed, and what zeal he profesaed for 
the Proteatant religion. Now learn the wordi of all thia 
profeaaion from hia own lipa. When he waa in the Tower, 
he declared to Bishop Gardiner, that he ''never waa ao 
foolish aa to believe any of the religion which waa set up in 
King Edward'a time." And when he waa on the acaffold, 
he thua addressed the apectatora : ''I waa led by false 
teachera and preachera some time before King Henry's 
death, and I have been so ever since, which is a great part 
of this my death. Wherefore, beware, good people, lest ye 
be led and deceived by these seditious and lewd preachers; 
return home again to the true religion^ to the Catholic faith, 
which hath been taught you of old. Since this new teaching 
hath come among us, God hath plagued us with wars, com- 
motions, rebellions, pestilence, and famine. Wherefore, 
good people, obey the Queen, and be content to receive 
again the true CathoHc faith. An example of such as re- 
fuse this we have seen in Germany. How that country 
hath been seduced, and how it is now brought to ruin, are 
fiacts known to the whole world. By our creed we are 
taught to say, ' I believe in the Holy Catholic Church,' and 
. such is my very belief. All this I say, not from having been 
. commanded so to do, but of my own free will." This man 
\ was but a specimen of the nobles of his time who had con- 
formed to the new religion. They had acted against their 
consciences for the sake of profiting by the plunder of the 
Gburchj or of gaining or keeping the favoux oi VJnea ww^^ 
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feigii. Ytm wiil not find a nngle instance of a Catholic thus 
confessing his dishonesty and denying his faith, when about 
to sirffer the most horrible of deaths, 

I most now tell you something about the state of re- 
ligious parties^ and how Mary acted towards them. As yet 
the laws forbade the exercise of the Catholic religion. But 
with the Queen and the bulk of tlie nation in their favour, 
it could hardly be expected that the Catholics should wait 
for the slow process of passing acts of Parliament. Accord- 
ingly Mass began to be said in public. This greatly enraged 
the Protestant party ; and they tried by acts of violence 
to prevent the public performance of any form of worship 
but their own. An old priest saying Mass in one of the 
London churches was rudely assaulted. The next day, 
while one of the canons of St. Paul's was complaining in his 
sermon of the treatment the Catholic Bishops had received 
in the former reign, a voice suddenly cried, "Pull him 
•down !" The cry was taken up by a number of women and 
boys ; the excitement spread ; the reformed clergy encou- 
raged the rioters ; and a dagger was flung at the preacher's 
h<»d, which was afterwards found sticlong in a post hard 
by. Upon this, Mary, using the authori^ which by law 
she possessed as head of the established Church, forbade 
all persons to preach in public without a special license from 
the Crown ; and so by the very power which the Reforma- 
tion gave her, did she silence the voice of the Reformation, 
turning its very principles against itself, as if to expose their 
foUy and absurdity. At the same time she issued a procla- 
mation bidding her subjects, Catholic and Protestant, live 
together in quietness and Christian charity, and refrain from 
reviling each other as ''papists," ''heretics," and such like. 
She declared that she could not conceal her religion, for 
God and the world knew that she had professed it from her 
infuncy ; but she had no intention to compel any one to em- 
brace it, and desired to have the matter ordered by common 
consent. Strange, indeed, must words so mild and just 
have sounded in the ears of the people, as they recollected 
the arbitrary acts and cruel punishmeiitA o{ ^3Dkfe i^xcsissc. 
xeigns I VLary, it is true, was resolved to Te&V»t^ ^i^^«!^^^^ 
rdighn; bat she desired to do iiOthiagYi8A>3\:3 ^^ x^^««^ 
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And now that the iron hand of peneention was removed, 
the people naturally returned to the old religion, which 
they had never really abandoned in their hearts. Not many 
daya elapsed after the royal proclamation^ before the old 
Catholic service was restomi in a very large proportion of 
the churches. At length Mass is said in the cathedral church 
of Canterbury^ and that glorious building is once more put 
to its ancient uses. The nave is filled with worshippers^ 
the high altar is one blaze of light, the priestly vestments 
re-appear, the sweet and well-remembered tones are heard 
again, the incense rises, and the most Holy Sacrifice is 
ofi^ed as of old amidst the fervent prayers of adoring 
multitudes. Cranmer was in his palace of Lambeth (where 
he was kept in forced residence,) when this was done, but 
rumour declared that he was privy to it When he heard 
what was said, he was beside himself for rage, indited a 
violent and scurrilous address, which was quickly circulated 
by his party and publicly read to the people in the streets. 
In it he asserted that the Mass was the aevice and invent 
. tion of the father of lies, who was even ;then persecuting 
Christ, His holy word, and His Church. That it was not 
he, the archbishop, but a fidse, flattering, lying, and dcqeit- 
ful monk who had said Mass at Canterbury ; and that he 
was ready to shew that the Mass contained many horrible 
blasphemies. For this he was called before the Coundl, 
and sent by them to the Tower, as well for the treason he 
had committed at the first, as also for aggravating the same 
by spreading abroad seditious bills and .exciting tumults in 
the state. Bidley had some time before been committed to 
the same prison for his treasonable sermon at Paul's Cross ; 
and in a few days Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, foUowed. 
<;harged like the rest with " seditious demeanour." You will 
observe that these men were thus dealt with, not because 
they maintained their own opinions and practised their own 
religion quietly and peaceably, like pious Christians and 
good citizens, as the Catholics would have been content to 
do in Queen Elizabeth's reign, but because they publicly 
assailed the Catholic religion, the religion of the Queen, and 
^4^ S'orerament, amd the large proportion of the nation, 
^th tb^ coarae^t and most intemperate langu&|^ev«sid.\\iSL 
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manner calculated to lead to a breach of the* public peace ; 
thus provoking the hostility of those in power^ and making 
it impoBfiible for them to overlook or connive at their pro* 
ceedings. Bat I shall say more on this point in my next. 

Mary was soon after crowned with more than ordinary 
splendoor^ and the event was celebrated with all the usual 
exhibitions of popular joy. Four d«yn after, she opened 
her first Parliament^ Mass being said in the Abbey Church 
of Westminster. Mary had already shewn her liberal and 
kindly disposition towards her people by restoring the coin 
of the realm to its proper value, which had first been de* 
based by Henry, and then made baser still by Edward. She 
had also remitted two heavy taxes, and had engaged to pay 
oat of her own private purse all the debts of the crown, 
though they had been chiefly incurred by the misrule of 
Northumberland. As she had no property of her own 
when she came to the throne, and as she had resolved not 
to touch any part of the lands which her father had plun- 
dered from the Church and the poor, it is plain that she 
must have needed money, and this ought to increase our 
admiration of her generosity. She did another act of jus* 
tice^ of which vou ought to know. King Henry had enacted 
many bloody laws, which were as contrary to all right and 
equity, as they were unknown to former reigns. It will be 
enough to tell you that he made it death for an Englishman 
to take a hawk*s egg, or to convey a horse into Scotland. 
He had first destroyed the monasteries which fed the poor, 
and when the poor were thus compelled either to beg or 
starve, he had them branded with red-hot irons, or sold as 
slaves, for asking alms. The people had sufiered greatly by 
this means ; and a writer* of those times records it as a 
simple matter of history, that 72,000 persons were executed 
in his reign. He had also invented many infimious con* 
trivances for getting rid of persons who were supposed to 
dislike his government, as who would not? All these bar- 
barous laws Mary lost no time in having repealed. 

But the object she had most at heart was to remove 
from herself the legal reproach of ille^timAC^^'^Xii^Vvst. 

• BolUngsbed, quoted bj Miss Strickland in \vct L\f e oj q>ie«f^ 
Mary f p. 338, 
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father, in the gratification of his evil passions, had cast upon 
her, and to re-establish the ancient faith. The first object 
was easily accomplished, and with so much delicacy on the 
Queen's part, that Elizabeth was spared the shame that 
really attached to her birth. All mention of her name, or 
that of her mother, was carefully avoided. The second was 
not so easy to bring about ; not because the nation, the 
people, were opposed to it, but because the nobles and the 
rich commoners were afraid they would have to give back 
the plunder of the Church. They were afraid that the Pope 
would make them deliver up the stolen goods they had 
received ; of course there were generous exceptions, but 
speaking broadly, this was so. The difficulty was got over 
for the present by omitting in the act all fdlusion to the 
Church's property and the Crown's supremacy ; and the 
nation was thus once more as Catholic in doctrine as it had 
been at Henry's death. It had still to be recovered from 
its state of schism, and to be re-united to the holy Eoman 
See, before it could be reaUy Catholic again ; but anyhow 
BO far the new religion was abolished and the old one was 
restored* The bill by which this happy change was efiected 
was carried in the House of Lords without one dissentient 
▼oice ; and though discussed in the House of Commons, it 
eventually passed without a division. The clergy had also 
met in convocation. Us their assembly was called ; six only, 
out of all, were found to defend the new religion ; the rest 
shewed themselves zealous in support of the ancient faith, 
and the Catholic service was everywhere restored on the 
appointed day. The clergy who had married contrary to the 
law of the Church (which had been for centuries also the 
law of the land) were removed from their livings. They 
might continue to live with their wives if they pleased, but 
could be reinstated in their office only by putting them 
away. Monks, or regulars, as they were called, who had 
married in violation of their solemn vow of chastity, were 
obliged to observe that vow, and lead a life of celibacy : — 
all which was afterwards confirmed by the Pope. GarcUner, 
with the secret approbation of the Pope, at this time also 
consecrated Catholic Bishops in the place of the Protestant 
'^traders. None of these could compledii oi t\kfc \xaa^ they 
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TeoeiTed ; for it ahonld be remembered tbat tbe clergy bad 
taken boly orders of tbeir own free will« knowing that it 
was tbe role of tbe Church that none but tbe unmarried 
ahonld minister at tbe altar. As for tbe Bishops, not only 
bad they broken the sacred laws of the Chnrch, but bad ac* 
cepted tbeir bishoprics on the condition of resigning them 
at the pleasure of tbe Crown. Mary did but restore tbe 
ancient discipline of the Church with the consent of both 
clergy and people. 

Thus far, at least, we have seen nothing of forcing the 
Catholic religion on the nation. In fact, as a Protestant 
writer remarks, ''the new religion required no law to abolish 
it : it was abolished by the general feeling of the nation.'' 
For, as another Protestant acknowledges, uiougb the use of 
the old religion bad been prohibited, eleven out of twelve 
parts of tbe realm had never changed their faith. Tou may 
be sure the "Gospellers," as tbe reformed preachers were 
called, were discontented at all this ; and their discontent 
soon found a pretext for rebellion in the marriage which 
Mary was about to contract with Philip, son of her old 
friend, Charles Y. This marriage was disliked by many, 
of whatever religion they might be, simply because they 
thought their country would be brought under the sway 
of a foreign power and lose its independence. Mary bad 
taken all care to avoid any such consequences as were feared ; 
but the preachers of the new religion, in common with all 
the disaffected in the kingdom, did not let slip the oppor- 
tunity of turning the misunderstanding to their own advan- 
tage. The marriage articles were no sooner published, than 
three insurrections broke out in different parts of England. 
Two were easily put down. Sir Thomas Wyatt, who ap- 
pears to have been a bad Catholic, was the only one of ^e 
conspirators who gained a temporary advantage. The pre- 
tended motive of revolt was tbe dread of dvil and religious 
tyranny that would follow tbe Spanish match ; but, embold- 
ened by apparent success, tbe rebels no longer concealed 
their reel design, which was no less than to possess them- 
selvea of the royal authority and abolish, tlie \i%X.\ai»^ ^^t- 
ship. Thc7 marched upon Londoix ; t\i<d ^c;«X«cX ^«tm 
prenuled* Mary alone renudned firxn and coWrcXa^ '^'^ 
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the Bceptre in her hand, and attended by her hufiea and 
officers of state* she entered the Guildhall and harangued 
the citiaens. She declared that if she thought her marriage 
were to the hurt of her subjects, she would never consent 
thereto ; nay, that if it should not appear to her Parliament 
to be for the benefit of the whole realm, she would never 
marry while she lived. ** Wherefore," she said, " stand fast 
against these rebels, your enemies and mine ; fear them not. 
For I assure ye that I fear them nothing at all." Which 
having said, she departed, the multitudes shouting, "God 
save Queen Mary and the Prince of Spain I" The rebels 
still pushed on, and at last the tidings came that they were 
preparing to attack the royal palace. A panic seemed to 
seize on all its inmates but the Queen herself. Her minis- 
ters and councillors crowded about her, imploring her to 
take refuge in the Tower. She replied that she would 
set no example of cowardice: — "Let my commanders be 
true to their posts, I will not desert mine." The battle 
raged in the very streets : the palaces of Whitehall and St, 
James were both attacked at once. All historians testify to 
the Queen's boldness. While the fray was at its hottest and 
the end was most uncertain, she came out into the midst, 
and stood surrounded by her futhful guards, within gun- 
shot of the enemy, determined, as she said, to " abide the 
issue of her nghtM quarrel, or die with the brave men then 
fighting by her side." The battle turned ; the rebels were 
defeated, and Sir Thomas Wyatt taken prisoner. In this 
rebellion the Reformation preachers were deeply implicated. 
Poinet, Protestant Bishop of Winchester, was one of the 
leaders in it, and was with Wyatt on the momiug of the day 
on which he was captured in the streets of London. As 
soon as he saw how ill things were going, he made his 
escape into Germany, from whence he sent over a book 
denying the Queen's right to the throne, and stirring up her 
subjects to rebel against her. Another book appeared about 
this time, written by Goodman, a divine of Oxford, who had 
also left the country, in which it is openly avowed that one 
o/ the objects of Wyatt's insurrection was to restore the 
-Protestaat religion, " Wyatt," says he, "did bujb his duty, 
lad it WMB but the duty of all others ttiat pxoieaft \\x^ Qiws^V 
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to have risen with him for the maintenance of the cause. 
His cause was just, and they were all traitors that took no 
part with him. O noble Wyatt ! thou art now with God» 
and those worthy men that died in that happy enterprise." 
Many foreigners also were proved to be mixed up in this 
rebellion, so that it was found necessary to command them 
to depart the kingdom. Several of the French and German 
Protestant preachers in consequence quitted the country^ 
and were followed by numbers of their English friends, who 
went and resided at Frankfort and elsewhere. We shall 
hear of them again when we come to speak of the "Smith* 
field Fires." 

We have seen that in the former rebellion the Queen» 
greatly against the advice of her councillors^ had permitted 
only three persons to be put to death. She had Uberated 
without trial the Duke of Suffolk, the father of the Lady 
Jane ; and had not only pardoned him his treason, but had 
treated him with marked confidence and kindness. He> 
on his part, had repeatedly asserted his loyalty to her per- 
son, and his approval of the marriage. Yet Uiis man was. 
at the head of one of the outbreaks, and had proclaimed 
his daughter queen in several places. Some of Wyatt' s fol- 
lowers had done the same. Thus the name of this hapless 
lady was made the watchward of rebellion. On the former 
occasion Mary had been most strongly urged to send the 
Lady Jane to execution ; but she would not listen to her 
advisers; she could not, she said, find it in her heart or 
conscience to put her unfortunate cousin to death. This- 
merciful conduct towards a dangerous rival had been most 
loudly blamed; for, owing to tiie many contests for tho 
crown in England, it had come to be considered a necessary 
maxim of state policy never to pardon a pretender to the 
throne. The people, it was said, would be always making 
their names the excuse for civil war. It is most essential 
to remember this in forming our judgment of Mary's con- 
duct. We must not judge her by our present notions, but 
by those of the day in which she lived. Laws were every 
where more severe than they have since becic^isie«\^^:sx^&^ 
the mcamstaDcea of the time were di£eienX.\ V^kv^'^ ^^x^ 
wery serere in England, and espedally Jot ^ISL o^«uo^ cwov- 
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mitted against the state. From the first it had been repre- 
sented to the Queen that, so long as the Lady Jane remained 
fdive, the malcontents would neyer abandon their treason- 
able designs, and never let the nation be at peace. All 
this was now ui^ed upon her with redoubled force. " See," 
said her advisers, '* we warned you how it would be ; the 
very thing has happened that we foretold." Mary herself 
now that she found her clemency so ungratefully requited, 
began to think she had acted unwisely, and had allowed 
her own natural feelings of compassion to weigh against 
the interests of the country. Under this conviction, and 
while her mind was still agitated with the thought of the 
danger so narrowly escaped, she reluctantly signed, on the 
very morning after the batde just related, and on the very 
ground that was still red with the blood of her subjects, a 
warrant for the execution of the Lady Jane and her hus- 
band. We may regret the execution of this young, we can- 
not say guiltless lady, and think that it would have been 
to the honour of Mary if she had overlooked the provoca- 
tion, and refused to visit on the daughter the treason of the 
father ; but anyhow the Lady Jane was executed for reasons 
of state, and not for her religion. But for the rebellion of 
her father, whose life, like her own, had been so mercifully 
spared, there is nothing to shew that a hair of her head 
would have been injured. 

Other executions followed, — sixty, perhaps, in all; a 
number startling enough in truth, but trifling in compa- 
rison with the multitudes who suffered in other reigns; 
few also were capitally punished who were not guilty of 
some breach of trust. Elizabeth put some hundreds to 
death after an outbreak of a far less alarming character ; 
and if you will read the accounts of the sanguinary execu- 
tions that followed the rebe'Uions of 1715 and 1745, you 
will be disposed to think that after all Mary was not so 
bloody as were many nearer our days, whom it has been 
the fashion to honour. 

The long-delayed marriage was at length solemnised 

f^JtA £Teat pomp and splendour ; nor, from the behaviour of 

tAe populace, would you have imag^ed that the marriage 

^Fier been dis/iked; for every one »ee\nfc^ X;^^ y»^v^ 
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his neighbour in testifying his joy and satisfaction. But 
I most pass on to a more important and a happier union ; 
I mean, the reconciliation of England with the Catholic 
Church. This was the object nearest Mary's heart. The 
first thing to be done was to repeal the bill of attainder. 
lyy which Cardinal Pole, the Pope's Legate, was forbidden 
to set foot in the kingdom under pain of death. This 
penalty had been enacted by Henry YIII. in reyenge for 
the Cardinal's most righteous conduct in refusing his con- 
sent to the diTorce of the king from his lawful wife, Queen 
Catherine. This Cardinal was a great and a good mau, as 
eyen his enemies allowed. He came of royal blood, and 
bore the marks of his high lineage in his noble counte- 
nance and commanding presence. The bill was passed 
unanimously, and the Cardinal was invited to come to 
England. A numerous train proceeded to Brussels to 
escort him on his way; at Dover he was received with 
every demonstration of respect; and, as he advanced, the 
gentlemen of the country flocked to meet him, till his 
retinue swelled to nearly 2,000 horse. He entered the 
royal bai^ at Ghravesend ; and fixing at the prow a large 
silver cross, to mark, like St. Augustine of old, that he 
came in the name, and as the servant of the Crucified, he 
proceeded up the Thames to Greenwich. There he was 
joined by others of high rank ; and thence he made his 
way to Westminster, where he was received by the Lord 
High Chancellor, and was by him conducted to their ma- 
jesties, who welcomed him with all reverence. 

I wish I could repeat to you at length the eloquent 
and touching words with which he addressed the assembled 
houses of Parliament. He reminded them how England 
was the first of all the islands to which the light of Christ's 
religion had come ; and how it had received that rehgion 
directly firom the Apostolic See of Rome, the sun and centre 
of all Christendom, and that not in parts, as other coun- 
tries, but altogether and at once. And then he went on 
to remind them' how, when infidel strangers took possession 
of the land, Qod forgot not the region l^e \2Aii Vs^^ ^^ 
modbt, bat by means of the same koiy A.po%V^\<(^ %e.^)V^^ ^ 
enJigbtened tbeheaaU of their Saxon &xei«Ai«t%,>^Q»^^'^^ 
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a abort space they forsook their heathen errors, and em* 
braced the truth of Christ. He discoursed to them of the 
necessity and the blessedness of submitting to the successor 
of St. Peter, who had been made the head of the whole 
Church by Christ Himself ; drawing the clearest distinction 
between the power of the Pope in things spiritual, and the 
power of the crown in things temporal ; and so he exhorted 
them to repeal the laws that still separated England from 
the rest of the Catholic world. 

The motion of re-union was carried in Parliament al- 
most by acclamation ; two members only in the Commons^ 
out of 300, demurred, and those desisted from their oppo- 
sition the next day. The assembled nobles and commons 
petitioned the King and Queen to make intercession with 
the legate, that the kingdom might be restored to the 
bosom of the Church ; and the words of that petition are 
so remarkable, that I cannot resist quoting some of them 
here. They ran thus: **That whereas they had been 
guilty of a most horrible defection and schism from the 
Apostolic See, they did now sincerely repent of it ; and in 
sign of their repentance were ready to repeal all the laws 
made ih prejudice of that see; therefore, since the King 
and Queen had been no way defiled by their schism, they 
pray them to be intercessors with the legate to grant them 
absolution, and to receive them again into the bosom of the 
Church." After this, they all knelt upon their knees, and 
as they implored in silence the mercy of God, the Car- 
dinal pronounced absolution over them for themselves and 
the rest of the kingdom, to which they responded by a loud 
** amen." Many burst into tears of joy. Then rising from 
their knees, they all proceeded in a body to St Stephen's 
chapel, where a solemn Te Deum was intoned in thanks- 
giving to God for so happy a consummation. On the Sun- 
day following, the Cardinal, at the invitation of the citizens, 
made his public entry into London, the people kneeling to 
receive his blessing as he passed along. The assembled 
clergy made a similar submission, abjured their perjuries, 
Jieresiea, and Achism^ and received in their turn the Papal 
benediction. Parliament immediately lepeakd «ll the laws 
f/iat King Henry had enacted against l\ie fi\x^TeTWfc«»^mVQ»JL 
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authority of the Pope; and so England was once more a Catho- 
lic coantry, with die unanimous consent of hoth Houses of 
Parliament, and the joyful acquiescence of the people. The 
act of re-union was celebrated with pubhc rejoicings through- 
out the kingdom, and in London it was solemnised with a 
general procession of the Blessed Sacrament, the clergy 
and chief citizens, and all the companies and guilds attend- 
ing, and afterwards hearing Mass in the cathedral of St. 
Paul's. The news spread over Europe with the speed of 
lightning; aU CathoUc hearts warmed towards England, 
once the island of Saints, and now again restored to Ca- 
tholic communion ; public thanksgivings were everywhere 
made ; and the Pope celebrated this second conversion (as 
it was hoped) of England to Christianity by a solemn pro- 
cession in the streets of Rome. 

I have been thus precise in mentioning these particu- 
lars, that you may clearly see that, so far from the Catholic 
religion being forced upon the nation, it was restored and 
re-established with its free will and consent, nay, apparently 
at least, with its enthusiastic approbation. But if you ask 
me whether the nobles and the gentry had, as a body, any 
hearty zeal for the CathoHc religion in doing what they did, 
I will candidly say that I beHeve they had very httle, or 
rather none at all. They bargained beforehand, that the 
property of the Church and the poor, which King Henry had 
lavished upon them, should not be restored ; and they passed 
a law by which any attempt to disturb this settlement was 
made one of the highest criminal offences agaiust the state. 
This done, they were willing to profess any rehgion which . 
those who really cared for religion chose to estabhsh. There 
had been so many and such continual changes of doctrine, 
and those of so contradictory a kind, that they were utterly 
Indifferent about truth altogether. They knew not what 
to believe, and at last they did not care. The foreign am- 
bassadors in England at this time draw a lamentable pic- 
ture of the religion of the English gentry and nobihty, who 
had figured as the supporters of the new opinions in the 
two preceding reigns. One of them says, that " the^ bs^d^ 
no other rehgion hat their interest, and^ex^ x^^^ ^'Cc^.^ 
ealloftbe ramig power to embrace Judso&m. ox'Mi\i^'KasX»^' 
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ism /' This will acconnt for their jumping from one religion 
to another, according as the reigning sovereign inclmed, 
so long as they had nothing to lose and all to gain hy the 
change. Three or four years before, the two Houses q£ 
Parliament had declared that Granmer*s new book of Com- 
mon Prayer was '* the work of the Holy Ghost;'' and now 
the very same individuals as readily declared that the Pro- 
testant Church as by law established was " a new thing; 
imagined and devised by a few of singular opinions/' and 
that they had been guilty of ''a most horrible defection 
from the true Church of Christ." In fact, they were ready 
to declare any thing to keep their estates. This is the sim- 
ple truth of the matter ; and all I contend for is, that the 
gentry and nobles wilHngly consented on these terms to the 
wishes of the Queen and the people ; and that there was no 
persecution and no manner of force resorted to for the pur- 
pose of restoring the Catholic worship, and reconciling the 
nation with the Apostolic See. The Queen kept her word 
rigorously, that no alteration should be made in religion 
without " common consent." It was not by a bare or a 
small majority, or even by a majority at aU, that the old 
religion was restored, but with the unanimous consent of 
Parliament and the jo3rful acquiescence of the nation. It 
is true, that when this consent was gained, Mary used the 
authority she possessed by the constitution of the realm, 
to have the laws respecting religion observed, and issued in- 
junctions for the proper performance of divine worship and 
the regular attendance of the people. But this was no act of 
tyranny on her part. She did but carry out the will of the 
nation ; she did but execute the office with which every Chris- 
tian monarch was invested, of watching over the interests 
of religion, and enforcing the laws in their behalf. This was 
the office of the chief magistrate in every Christian state ; and 
you must remember, that up to the time of the so-called Re- 
formation, the Catholic religion was the only religion. There 
were not many religions, as there are now ; but the people 
of every country in Europe were all of one mind in matters 
o£ faith. There was but one faith and one Church, so that 
^ be a Cbiietian and to be a Catholic were one and the same 
^™'^. Strange dectrmeB, it is true, ^ete \itoftn^^^ twitik 
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time to time by irreligionB and unruly men, bat they did 
not gain ground, and were speedily put down ; it was not 
tbe goyemment only or the clergy who interfered to sup- 
press them, but the people at large. They loved the old 
faith, and they knew it to be true, and they wanted no 
noYelties. Thus kings and people were all of one mind, and 
their interests were the same ; and as it was the people's 
desire, so was it the king's bounden duty, to defend the 
faith — ^to prevent the introduction of false doctrine and up* 
hold the true. Tou will say, perhaps, that Mary did more ; 
that she put to death those who refused to conform. No ; 
up to this time she did nothing of the sort ; and how it 
came to pass that her reign was marked with blood, I shall 
tell you m my next. 

Mfore, however, I conclude this paper, I will go for- 
ward a year, and tell you something of Mary's liberality to 
the Church ; and by the Church I mean, not only the clergy, 
but the pe<n>le, and the very poorest of the people. In 
this respect Mary's conduct presents a noble contrast with 
that of her grasping Parliament. When the restoration of 
the Catholic religion was first discussed, many struck their 
hands upon their swords, and swore "they would never part 
with their abbey lands while they could wield a weapon." 
When the Queen was informed of this, she calmly remarked 
that she must content herself with setting them a good exam- 
ple, by devoting the lands she found in possession of the 
Crown to the support of learning and the relief of the most 
destitute poor. Her council represented to her that if she 
gave away these revenues, she could not properly support 
die splendour of the Crown ; but she answered, that she 
preferred the peace of her conscience to ten such crowns as 
that of England. Her acts of munificence were truly royal. 
Henry YIII. had seized upon the tenths and first-fruits, 
that 18 to say, the tenth part of the yearly value of each 
church living, and the first whole year's income of each. 
Edward YI. had kept this plunder ; but Mary restored it all, 
together with the tithes which had also been appropriated 
by the Crown. Nor did she stop here, but "^Toc^^^'t^ \a 
restore all C%tnvft and abbey lands, and \x> v^^l N^^xsi 
revenues, aafaraa possible, to their ancient ipxxrjows^. "^^ 
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this end she restored several of the old religions houses, 
among vhich I may mention Westminster Abhey, which 
had been plundered and suppressed by Henry. All that 
remained of its once large revenues the Queen gave back, 
and it became again an abbey in deed as well as in name. 
Its wealth, as of old, was expended in maintaining a goodly 
band of Benedictine monks, living together in religious 
community, serving God night and day in prayers and good 
works, and feeding the poor that daily thronged their gates. 
Among other noble benefactions, she re-endowed the hos- 
pital of the Savoy for the benefit of the poor, to which she 
allotted a certain yearly sum out of her private purse. Thus 
did Mary, as a Protestant writer remarks, **of her own free 
will, and even against the wish of very powerful men, give 
up a yearly revenue of probably not less than a million and 
11 half of our present money. And for what ? Because, as 
she said, she hoped to be able to make a beginning in the 
restoring of that hospitality and charity which her predeces- 
sors had banished from the land,'' and which, I may add, 
have never been brought back. 

And this is the Queen whose memory Englishmen have 
been taught to execrate ! 
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I. The Jesuits in Paraguay. 

Before our Blessed Lord left His Apostles and was taken 
up into heaven^ He addressed this solemn charge to them : 
" Go ye into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature ;*' and we see in the Acts of the Apostles how 
faithfully they obeyed this command, how diligent they 
were in going about from one country to another, " preach- 
ing the Gk>spel in all the cities/' 

What the Apostles began, their successors continued ; 
from that day to this, the work of conversion has steadily 
and constantly gone on in every age ; not a century, not a 
half century has passed away, in which some addition has 
not been made to the fold of Christ ; in which some nation, 
or a part of some nation, has not for the first time heard 
the glad tidings of the Gospel. And the work has not 
ended yet ; at this very moment priests and Bishops, suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, are carrying the light of Christian 
truth and holiness into dark heathen countries, where it 
has never yet been seen, or if for a moment seen, has been 
soon violently extinguished. 

I have seen and conversed with several of these zealous 
missionaries myself; one in particular was a Bishop who 
had spent nineteen years among the heathens of China, and 
liad brought many hundreds of the poor ignorant natives 
of that country to the knowledge of Christ, and the salvar 
tion of their immortal souls. He told me that, of seventeen 
priests who went out with him to undertake tkv^ 'ssotVSss. 
1 830, he was now the only survivor ; mo&t> oi VJafc oVJwst%\»5^ 
suffered martyrdom ; and the few who laad Tvo\»>ofc«a. ^-vs^ ^ 
death expressly on account of their reVigvoti, >aaA 1^X» ^^ 
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prematurely in consequence of the excessive fatigues and 
labours which they had to undergo. This Bishop had him- 
self suffered again and again all kinds of cruelties^ and gone 
through innumerable dangers in the execution of his holy 
and charitable miB^ioA ;. he had been placed in a great jar 
or cask, and buried alive in a garden for four-and-twenty 
hours, as the only means of being concealed from his per- 
secutors ; he had had his arm broken more than once, as a 
punishment inflicted by order of the heathen magistrates ; 
besides many other things which I cannot now mention ; 
yet, when I saw him last year, he was just returning with 
undiminished zeal to bis appointed post, there to fulfil our 
Lord's command to be '' a witness unto Him even to the 
uttermost part of the eairth.*' 

The labours and sufferings of apostolic men like these 
cannot fail to be of the deepest interest to every Christian 
who has wiy love for the religion which he professes, any 
love for the souls of his fellow-creatures, any love for the 
Son of €k}d who laid down His life on the cross that He 
might redeem mankind We propose, therefore, from time 
to time, to lay befiMre our readers some sketches of the Ca^ 
tholic Missionary, whether in ancient or in modem days, 
whether in our own or in foreign lands, whether labouring 
for the conversion of heretics or of heathens ; in a word, 
we propose to shew you, in a series of pictures taken fi^m 
different ages and different countries, how faithfully the 
C&urch has always fulfilled this injunction of her Divine 
Head, '' Going therefore, teach ye all nations ; baptising 
Ukem in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you ;'' and at the same time how 
futhfully that Divine Head has fulfilled the gracious pro- 
mise which He vouchsafed to annex to the command, " Be- 
hold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation of 
the world.'* 

Our first picture shall be taken from a part of the great 

eontineDt of America ; and a few words about the early his- 

J^p^ of that country are perhaps necesBary, that you may be 

^^ Justly to appreciate the labours oi l^bo&ft TD^vcmMCtfisik 

^f^oxa we are about to introduce to yoxu 
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Ameriea was discoyered^ that is, was first made known 
oo the Europeans, ahout 350 years ago. The people who 
at that time inhabited it were most of them savages, and all 
of them were heathen ; I mean, by savages, that they knew 
nothing of the arts of civilised life ; they built no houses, 
wore no clothes, lived on what they could get by hunting 
and fishing, and on wild fruits and roots, which they dug 
up from the earth ; in their dispositions, however, they were 
not otherwise than gentle and kind ; those at least who in- 
habited the island where the Europeans first landed ; and 
when they saw the ships in which these strangers had 
come, and the strangers themselves clothed in garments 
such as they had never before seen, and armed too with 
spears and swords of glittering steel, they could not ima- 
gine that they were human beings like themselves, but 
thought they belonged to some superior race, and had 
come down from the skies, or risen out of the great sea. 
At first they were very much frightened too, and ran away; 
but when they found that the Spaniards (for it was from 
that part of Europe that the strangers had come) did them 
no harm, they came back again, and treated them with 
great respect and confidence. Had the Spaniards always 
continued to behave towards these poor simple savages in 
the same kind manner in which they began, the labour of 
a Christian priest amongst them might have been an easy 
and ddightfrd task ; for seeing the great superiority of the 
Spaniards over themselves in every thing that concerned 
this world, they might naturally have been disposed to 
listen with a very friendly ear to all that they had to teU 
them about another world, which they could not see, but 
which was to come after the life of this world was ended. 
And, in. fact, the first of the inhabitants with whom they 
had to do, a few whom they carried back with them into 
Spain, were very soon converted and made Christians. For 
Christopher Columbus, who was at the head of the expe- 
dition by which America was discovered, was a religiouS- 
minded man ; and the Queen of Spain, who had sent hiscsL 
oat^ was very anxious to do all she coxxVd t/o ttssvs^Vt^. «^t^»^- 
rng Ihe knowledge of the Christian fa\t\i. C^>raas^^^ «5^ 
aSAis etew bad approached the holy Sactrati^Q^ va. %»^ 
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solemn way before starting on their dangerous voyage ; 
when first they saw the knd which they had been so long 
looking for^ they all sang the Te Dewm,, as a hymn of 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for having granted them 
the desire of their hearts^ and having delivered them from 
so many and great dangers ; and when they actually set 
foot on shore, at the same time that they planted the royal 
standard of Spain, to declare that they took possession of 
the country in the name of their earthly sovereign, they 
also erected a crucifix, to declare that they meant to add it 
to Christ's kingdom upon earth ; that they claimed it for 
the King of kings and Lord of lords ; and, as an earnest of 
their intention, they called the island San Salvador, or the 
island of the Holy Saviour. And the next island which 
they discovered they dedicated to our Blessed Lady, under 
the title of her Conception. Alas, that an undertaking, 
whose beginnings were so Christian, should have been after- 
wards carried on by such unchristian means ; that so fair a 
promise should have been soon so wofully marred ! 

Columbus left about forty men in a fort which he built 
for them in one of the islands, charged them to obey their 
commander, not to quarrel amongst themselves, and above 
all, not to give offence to the natives ; and then he set sail 
for Spain, to carry the news of his wonderful discover^'. 
He soon came back again, bringing with him those few 
natives whom he had carried away, and who had been duly 
instructed in the Christian faith and baptised, and also a 
small band of zealous priests, who had voluntarily offered 
themselves to undertake the great work of converting the 

• people. Perhaps these missionaries had formed to them- 
selves a very glowing picture of the rich harvest of souls 
which awaited them in this new world ; the first-fruits had 
already been gathered, and stood there before them a pat- 
tern of simplicity and gentleness; if their countrjonen gene- 
rally were of the same dispositions, what might they not 
expect as the reward of their labours % But if such were 
their hopes, they were soon bitterly disappointed. When 
tAejr arrived at the station where the forty Spaniards had 

b^n left, they found the fort entirely demoWsJafcd •, and the 
^ered garmenta and broken weapons -wVaOi^K^ %<»XXfc\fc\ 
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about in the ndghbourbood^ too plainly shewed what had 
been the unhappy fate of the garrison. The natives too 
did not come forward to greet them as friends^ but fled 
from them as enemies. At last one of the principal inha- 
bitants came and told them what had happened, and how 
this sad change had been brought about. After the depar- 
ture of Columbus, the soldiers who had been left behind 
did not even pretend to obey the officer whom he had set 
over them, at least only a few remained steadfast in their 
obedience ; the rest behaved just as they pleased, and by 
degrees b^an to rob and plunder, and use violence towards 
the natives with the most brutal licentiousness. The con- 
sequences soon followed that might naturally have been 
expected ; and thus, through the sin of man, this fair field 
for Christian hope and the exercise of Christian zeal was 
struck with a deadly blight almost as soon as it was dis- 
covered. 

I need not go on with every particular of this history 
as minutely as I have begun it ; telling you how one island 
was discovered after another; and then the mainland of 
America, first one part of it and then another, and what 
liappened to the natives in every place ; all this would take 
us too long ; and besides, I am afraid it would be only the 
same sad story told over and over again. I will just take 
the history of this one island, the island of St. Domingo, as 
a specimen, which will give you a fair idea of what happened 
elsewhere also. 

Gk>ld and silver and precious stones were found in differ- 
ent parts of it in great abundance; and when this news was 
carried to Spain, numbers of persons hurried off to a coim- ' 
try which held out to them such brilliant hopes of speedily 
heaping together a large fortune. They came out expressly 
to get money ; and like most persons who make this the 
great object of their lives, they were not very scrupulous as 
to the means they employed for getting it. Many of them 
were men of bad characters and abandoned lives, even in 
their own country ; and when they found themselves at aufth. 
a distance firom home and in such new c\rc\xxa&\«w5««^,^w>i^ 
BO power doge at band sufficiently strong to cSckft^ «t \W5^- 
M tbem, and at the same time with mo^ ^^^utAkcA. \si«w 
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of indnlging their passions all arontid them, it is impossible 
to describe the horrible excesses of which tiiey were guilt j. 
And besides these enormities on the part of individuals, the 
desire of gaining gold, and of gaining it as speedily as pos- 
sible, led even the governors themselves to sanction a cruel 
and unjust measure, by which the natives were in the end 
absolutely destroyed. The precious metals could not be ob- 
tained, at least not in any considerable quantity, without 
the labour of digging for them in mines. The natives 
had never taken the trouble to do this ; they did not value 
gold as highly as the Europeans did ; they only used it for 
making ornaments ; and all the gold which they collected 
had been picked up in the beds of rivers, or found in some 
other accidental way. Moreover, the natives were by no 
means an industrious, hardworking people ; they were not 
so strong or so well able to endure fatigue as the Euro- 
peans ; and they had never been used to it. Nevertheless 
the Spaniards obliged them to dig, and perform other hard 
tasks, which were quite b^ond their strength; and because 
ttiey would not do this willingly and for wages, as men 
hire themselves to be day-labourers, or to be miners, or to 
perform any other servile work now-a-days in England or 
in any other civilised country, therefore the Spaniards de- 
dared that all the natives were their slaves ; they said that 
they had conquered the country, and that the inhabitants 
must do whatever they commanded : if they would not do it 
of their own free will, they should be made to do it. You 
can easily imagine what dreadful misery was thus brought 
upon the poor unoffending people ; some even put them- 
selves to death rather than suffer such cruel tyranny, and 
hundreds and thousands sunk under the severity of the tasks 
that were laid on them. During the first fifteen years, their 
numbers were diminished from a million to sixty thousand ; 
that is, only one out of every seventeen survived ; and at the 
end of five years more, only fourteen thousand even of these 
survivors remained, that is, three out of every four had 
died from some cause or other. They tried indeed more 
^an oDoe to get rid of their masters, and to drive them out 
^f^ ^ttnty; but what could be done "by «t ^ei\, c>^^<Kir 
^^^ed gavagea against men who had fiT€-«Kfts aa^ <3^5)s«!t 
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weapons at thmr command, and were many of them well- 
trained soldiers besides ) Of course the natives were always 
conquered ; and then their lot only became the worse for 
having offered any resistance to it. At last, as many as sur- 
vived were sold by auction to the highest bidder, removed 
from the places where they had always lived, and carried 
off to other distant spots, wherever their new masters 
might choose ; and in a very few years there was but one 
small village, hidden among the hills, in which there were 
any of them left. 

Afl this while the Christian priests, who were them- 
selves also Spaniards, were lifting up their voices against 
these cruel practices, as contrary to natural justice and to 
the revealed law of God ; but the love of gold so possessed 
the hearts of the people that they refused to listen to any 
remonstrance ; they even made a formal complaint against 
A Dominican preacher for having dared publicly to de* 
nounce what they were doing. Of course his superiors re- 
fused to remove or to blame him on this account ; on the 
contrary, they highly applauded him for his faithfulness 
and courage in preaching such necessary but such unwel- 
come doctrines. This, however, is a part of the story on 
which I may have an opportunity of talking to you more 
at length another time. At present I am anxious to im- 
press upon your minds this one fact, that the Indians — ^for 
this is the name by which the natives have always been 
called, though they were not really Indians — were so 
cruelly treated by the Spanish settlers, that they hated 
them with the most intense hatred of which human nature 
is capable. I have already told you that the Indians were 
by nature quite gentle and even timid ; but the treatment 
which they received first roused them to a perfect fury, 
and afterwards, when they discovered that all resistance 
was useless and only increased their miseries, they settled 
down into a silent, suUen, but most bitter hatred. I will 
tell you an anecdote which will serve to give you some idea 
of Uie state of feeling entertained by these ^^t "^^^^s^^^ 
towards their masters, and from vr\i\o\i "JOxsl cKCL^v:^>Mfc\.^ 
yoanelfibe difficulty which the iiiisaioiiwrj td»s^V«^^^^ 
to contend against when he attempted \o wun«i\. ^Saeox' 
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C9»utumiiy. One of thmr ehiefis, who bad jendeftyoured to 
pieveDt the Spaauftrd« from landing in one of the prindpal 
iskndfl, was taken prisoner in battle, aad^ on a moet fisJae 
and unjuBt preteztj, was condemned to be burned aliye. A 
priest was at the place, and exerted himself very much to 
eonrert the unhi^pj man before his execution, that so 
death might be to him the beginning of a happy eternity. 
After list^ung for some time to the glowing description 
which was giren to him of the never-ending joys of heaven, 
of its infinite and everlasting happiness, he suddenly inter- 
rupted the preacher with this one simple question : ^^ In 
this happy place of which you speak, are there any Spa- 
niards V " Tes," said the priest ; " but not those that are 
bad ; only the good and deserving. ** " There is not one," 
replied the poor ignorant savage, ''that is not vile and 
wicked ; I will never consent to go to a place where I shall 
run the risk of meeting with any of that accursed race.'* 

But it is time that we should proceed to the more im- 
mediate subject of our history, the Jesuits in Paraguay. 
On the eastern ooast of South America — a part of the 
New World some thousands of nules to the south of the 
islands we have hitherto been speaking of, but inhabited, 
ly&e them, by tribes of heathen savages — there is an im- 
mense river, which the Spaniards called Bio de la Plata^ or 
the River of Silver, because the people there brought them 
a great quantity of ulver, and they fancied, therefore, that 
there must be rich mines somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
The captain of the vessel which first entered this river, in 
the year Id 16, ventured to go on shore with some of his 
crew, being invited to do so by apparent demonstrations 
of kindness on the part of the Indians whom they saw 
along the banks. No sooner had they landed, however, 
than they were cruelly put to death, their bodies cut in 
pieces, roasted and eaten, within sight of the vessel which 
they had left, but which was utterly unable to render any 
assistance. Something of the same kind happened to the 
next persons who dared to land on this inhospitable coast ; 
^a^ twenty years later (that is, in the year 153C), a Vene- 
™« sdreaturer, who had been employed at oiife ^Hna by 
««»a UngUsh merchants at Bristol, Wt ^\io ^«a ^Qi^ '-vb^ 
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the pay of the Spiuiish government, managed tc effect a 
landing and ebtaUish a settlement there, which was able 
to maintain its footing. 

We need not trace the ciyil history of this settlement 
through all its various fortunes ; it is only necessary for 
our purpose that we should know something of its moral 
and religious character, as bearing on the civilisation and 
conversion of the savages among whom it was planted : and 
in this respect I am afraid that it bore but too close a re- 
semblance to the other settlements that have been already 
mentioned. There was the same greediness after gain, the 
same violence and robbery, the same cruel oppression, as 
you have heard of elsewhere, and therefore we need not 
repeat it; and this, together with the great scarcity of 
priests (barely suificient to attend to the Spaniards alone), 
entirely prevented any real progress in the great work of 
evangelising the natives. As early as the year 1547, the 
chief city of the province had been made a Bishop's see, 
but the person who was first appointed to fill it never took 
possession. It was not until nine years later that a Chris^ 
tian Bishop really began to direct in person the spiritual 
labouret^ in this portion of Christ's vineyard ; and both 
he and his successors, as well as the other Bishops settled 
in different parts of the country, continually applied to the 
kings of Spain, and to the council who were appointed to 
manage all that concerned the Indies, for an additional 
supply of clergy to assist them in the discharge of their 
duty. At last, in the year 1586, the Bishop invited one 
of the great religious orders of Europe to send help for 
this purpose ; the Bishop himself was a Dominican, but 
the missionaries whom he invited were Jesuits, an order 
whose founder had been bom about the time that Chris- 
topher Columbus began to discover the new world, and 
which, from the extraordinary success that had attended 
their labours during the last thirty years in Brazil, Peru, 
and other parts of South America, were supposed to have 
received from Heaven a special mission and a i^axtknilias. 
grace to win the savage tribes to the "kixi^oxcL ol ^^DXNSi^ 
The Jesuits obey^ the Bishop^a laNitai^QncL, «sA ^^ 
0i £nt well received by the Betdera, 'wVio oS«t«A^^*^^^ 
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tlicni a college, and to asust them in manj other ways j ior 
they wanted persons who could educate theur children, and 
they knew that the Jesuits had a great reputation for learn- 
ing and zeal, and for skill in teaching ; so they gave them 
a \-ery hearty welcome, and were really glad to see them. 
But this did not hist long ; for one of the first things the. 
missionaries did was to protest against the cruel treatment 
of the Indians, and to insist that they should be dealt with, 
more gently and kindly. This turned the settlers against 
them at once, and they were now as anxious to get rid of 
them as they had at first been thankful to receive them. 
The Jesuits were poor men, without money of their own, 
but depending for their daily bread on the voluntary alms 
of those for whose spiritual good they had come so far ; so 
the Spaniards thought they should soon be able to niake 
them more reasonable, as they said, by withholding the ne-> 
cessary assistance ; they thought they should soon starve 
them into obedience and conformity to their wishes. '^Surely 
the Jesuits would never be so foolish as to take up the cause 
of a set of poor, wild, ignorant, and senseless savages, when 
by so doing they would offend all the rich and powerful 
European merchants, and so run the risk of being driven 
away, or even starved to death themselves." But these 
greedy and unscrupulous men reckoned without their host ; 
and though they succeeded in hindering for a time the 
good work which the missionaries were intended to ac- 
complish, they could not do more than this. It was ne- 
cessary that one of them should go back to Madrid to lay 
the matter before the king and to obtain his sanction : 
not that they wanted him to render them active assistance 
either with money or any thing else, but only that he should 
prevent the Spaniards from interfering with them, and 
using actual violence to prevent the execution of the plan 
which they proposed. As the king really wished to do 
what was right, and as the proposed plan involved no 
outlay of money, no fitting out of ships to take the mis* 
sTonariea, no colonists to accompany them, no payment of 
troops to protect them, and no allotments of land to sup- 
^'^ them when there, it was not dfficwXVito ^\,^\^Y^'"^^ 
^P^'otection from the government*, wi^tV\» WKft^\3i!i^ 
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Jesuits retamed to the scene of theur labours. A few had 
abeadj gone before among those natives who lived nearest 
to the settlements, and who were principally employed in 
tilling the groand for their foreign masters. The savages 
listened to them with gladness, as having been their only 
friends among the Europeans, and as having done their 
Htmost to lighten the heavy yoke under which they groaned ; 
still they had only succeeded in baptising some dying in- 
fants, and instructing a few of the better disposed amongst 
the adults. Now, therefore, it was determined to attempt 
the work of conversion on a much larger scale ; to go to a 
distance from any of the towns or villages, and to see what 
could be done with those natives who had never suffered 
from European cruelty, and were not in danger of being 
discouraged from embracing Christianity in the first place, 
or from practising it afterwards, by the wicked lives of 
those by whom it was professed. 

This was 'truly a great and noble scheme, but it was also 
beset with immense and innumerable difficulties. For how 
was Christianity to be introduced amongst men who were 
dispersed like wild beasts, buried in the thickest forests, or 
lying hid in dens and in caves of the earth ; men who led 
a wandering life, never fixed in any one place, but roaming 
about wherever they could find the means of subsistence, 
continually at war with one another, and many of them so 
fieroe and cruel as to delight in torturing their prisoners to 
death, and then feasting on their flesh ? Surely the conver- 
sion of such as these might almost seem a hopeless task ; 
and the patient untiring zeal of those by whom it was ac- 
complished must deserve to be reckoned, as even Protestant 
writers do not hesitate to acknowledge, amongst the most 
wonderful and interesting events in the history of mankind. 

The Jesuit Fathers then set out two and two, like the 
disciples of our Lord, with little more than a staff and a 
prayer-book, accompanied by some of the native Indians 
who had been already converted, and who were to act as 
inter p r e t e rs ; and by these simple means they ttttem^tj^^l^^ 
execution of this vast enterprise. TViey \>ft^wi\$^ Y^YD&si% 
one to the sAVBgea the numerous mcottvwiVeaJCRA ^^ ^^is^"* 
present mode of life, whether tbey couav^etedi VSaft ^^«^ 
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rious nature of their maintenance, the discomfort ofiheir 
dwelling-houses, or their defenceless condition in the fre- 
quent wars in which they were engaged ; and they invited 
them to come and liye together in some settled spot, to 
build houses, and to cultivate the ground. The savages 
were induced to lend a willing car to these representations, 
partly because they themselves could recognise the reason- 
ableness of what was said, partly because the report they had 
heard of these hlack-robes, as they soon learned to call the 
Jesuit Fathers, was such as to give them confidence in their 
sincerity and their kind and charitable intentions. Doubt- 
less thus to have obtained the good-will of the natives was 
of most important service to them towards the success of 
their undertaking ; still, what remained to be accomplished 
was no light task ; it required the utmost care and dili- 
gence, and incessant watchfulness, to bring the work to 
perfection, and with but imcertain hopes of reaping any 
fruit from it after alL For, first, the poor natives had 
never been used to habits of steady perseverance ; labour 
was irksome to them, and the temptations to idleness very 
great ; and secondly, not only was their character unstable 
and easily given to change, but their understanding also 
was very limited ; so much so indeed, that at first it was 
almost a matter of doubt whether they could ever be made 
to understand the mysteries of the Christian faith suffi- 
ciently to enable them to become partakers of the holy 
Sacraments. 

Then, agun, besides these difficulties and discourage- 
ments from within, they were also exposed to many and 
very serious dangers from without. After some of their 
new settlements had been established for a few years, and 
had grown to a considerable size, they attracted the atten- 
tion of certain brigands — half Indians, half Europeans — 
who occupied a part of the country by themselves, and 
lived entirely by plunder. These men cast their eyes on 
the increasing i411ages, and thought they furnished a most 
favourable opportunity for adding to the number of their 
jsJaveaj they therefore broke in upon them from time to 
^iiae, and killed, or carried away prisonexa, sevctA thou- 
■^* ottbe inbabitmta. In this way t\iey enlVt^l ^- 
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stnojed ten or twelve of the most flourishing Christian colo- 
aieSy until at kst the missionaries found it necessary to 
transplant all idbo remained — men^ women, and children, 
joimg and old, strong and infirm-^ to transplant them all 
to some more distant and safer place. It was necessary to 
abandon all the fruits of their past labours, and to travel 
0ver rocks and mountains and rivers, perhaps for several 
we^ together, over a space of four or five hundred miles, 
until th^ could find another more secure resting-place 
suited to their purpose. 

Indeed, there is scarcely a danger mentioned by St. 
Paul in hk second letter to his Corinthian converts as 
having hi^pened to himself, which may not be exactly re- 
peated conc^ning these apostolic men, who were trying to 
convert the Indians. No one can doubt that they were 
''in journeying often." One of them, writing an account 
of his own labours in this particular in a private letter ad-> 
dressed to a friend, reckons up the journeys that he had 
made in a period of eight years, and the total amounts to 
no less than ten thousand miles. And the reader must re- 
member that these journeys were not made, as in modem 
days, with the advantage of steam-engines and railroads, 
not even with the ordinary advantages of a highway and 
some kind of conveyance ; most commonly they were per- 
formed where there was no road at all, and where not even 
a beast of burden could pass. Sometimes it was neces- 
sary to travel above a hundred miles with a hatchet in their 
hands to cut a passage through the forests before they could 
reach the dwelUng-places of those they went to find; some- 
times they had to wade through bogs and fens, to cross 
deqp and rapid rivers, and to climb up steep and craggy 
mountains, with nothing but the bare ground or a wretched 
mat on which to rest their weary limbs at night. They 
were abo ''in perils of waters;" for the rivers and lakes 
they had to cross were often full of rapids and currents 
which they were not aware of, and which exposed them to 
great dangers. Moreover, nothing was more common in 
that country, than for the rivers svxddeiA:^ \.^ «^<^ vs^S^ 
overflow to such a degree as sAmosV* Va&\»«QX»«CkfcQSis^ *v» 
eonvert whole plains into one vaat» E^«b. Q'c^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
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Jesuit Father with his calechist and seven or eight Indians 
(some of whom had been baptised and others were only 
catechumens,) was crossing a pkin somewhere between the 
rivers Paraguay and Parana, they were suddenly overtaken 
by one of these extraordinary inundations. For a while 
they waded along up to their waists in water, but were 
soon forced to have recourse to the highest trees they could 
iind, as the only means of saving their lives. In this situa- 
tion they remained for more than twenty-four hours, amid 
a frightful storm of rain and thunder and lightning. By 
and by, in the middle of the night, the missionary perceived 
by means of the bright flashes of lightning that continually 
lit up the heavens, one of his Indians, who had taken refuge 
in a distant tree, swimming towards him and crying out, 
as soon as he was near enough to be heard, that three cate* 
chumens and three Christians were on the point of dying, 
and most earnestly requested his assistance. Upon this, 
the good father first attended to the wants of the catechist 
who was on the same tree with himself, and fastened him 
securely to one of the upper branches, for he was weU-nigh 
exhausted, and then jumped into the water to follow ^e 
Indian who had come to call him. At last he reached the 
catechumens, baptised them as they lay clinging to the 
branches, from which they presently fell and were drowned ; 
then he hastened to the three neophytes, and two of these 
also were drowned a few minutes later; after which, he 
again swam back to his own tree. " In perils from the 
Gentiles" of course they were ; whenever tiiey met with a 
troop of native Indians, they generally found them armed, 
and ready to kill them, without even hearing a word of 
their message ; and this lot actually befel many of their 
number. They even presented themselves knowingly and 
wilfiilly before a whole army of enemies, trusting that God 
would so bless the words that they should speak, as to 
soften their hearts and dispose them to receive the Gospel; 
or at other times, they would penetrate alone and unarmed 
into the presence of a cadque, or chief, whom they knew 
^o entertain the most bitter hatred of the Christian name, 
^o Aave murdered many of their priesta, aad itea^e\i\]L'^' to 
«^^'<^ plundered their settlements. TViey ^et^ »\aQ "m 
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peiils from their own nation ;** the Spaniards were among 
the worst enemies they had ; not only by reason of the 
strong prejudice which their bad example had raised against 
Christians and Europeans generally, but also in many other 
ways by which they strove to hinder or to mar their work, 
'' Labour and painfuluess, hunger and thirst, and fastings 
often," they could not escape from ; for how were such 
things to be guarded against in their long and difficult 
expeditions ? At the best of times, a handful of Indian 
com, or something equally poor and simple, was their most 
luxurious food ; but it often happened that even their lit- 
tle store of this was finished long before they had arrived 
at their journey's end; and then the travellers had no 
other food but such wild roots and fruits as they could 
manage to find. We read that they were sometimes forced 
to suck the dew off the leaves to quench their thirst, and 
even to squeeze a handful of damp earth against their lips^ 
for the sake of extracting, if possible, a drop of water with 
which to moisten their tongue and allay the thirst that tor- 
mented them under the excessive heats of a burning sun. 

I will give you the details of one of their expeditions 
somewhat at length, that you may be able to judge of the 
difficulties they were exposed to, and of the perseverance 
which they shewed in overcoming them. A Jesuit Father 
set out, accompanied by one hundred Indians, who were 
already instructed and baptised^ to convert a savage tribe 
that lived at a considerable distance. A very long and vio- 
lent storm, which came on soon after they had started, 
rough gusts of wind and overflowing of all the rivers, hin- 
dered them so much in their progress, that in nineteen 
days they had only advanced about forty miles. Then 
they came to a very thick forest, through which they had 
to cut their road. The priest led the way with a hatchet 
in his hand, working as hard as any of them, encouraging 
the others both by word and example, fetching water for 
them to drink, and serving them in a thousand other ways. 
It was a long and painftil task ; for whole dcsvsAa Cii 's^ 
nomous flies or gnats, called musquitoes, «A,t«LC^^^ '^^sa.Xs^ 
Af and ni^t ; and the forest was about ^Smx^.-^ teSv^s.*"^ 
d^b, BO that It took them nearly tYiiee -sresS^^ ^»<^ \;c«^^s«^ 
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it. At last they came to the other side ; but by tlus time , 
their provisions were exhausted^ and they were obliged 
to go home again. The next year this zealous priest set 
out again ; and this time they reached farther than before ; 
but in the end they narrowly escaped being all drowned. 
Whilst they were cutting through a second forest, the 
waters of a neighbouring river rose and overflowed, so that 
it was as much as they could do to return to the place from 
whence they had come. His resolution, however, was not 
broken even by this second disappointment : in the follow- 
ing year he once more set out on the same expedition ; and 
now he succeeded in reaching the first village of the tribe 
he had so long been seeking ; and as they seemed to shew 
the most promising dispositions, he hoped that he was at 
length about to receive the fruit of his many labours. It 
happened that he was very shortly afterwards appointed to 
some post of authority in his order, so that he was obliged 
to go away to another place. Another Father, however, 
immediately succeeded him, and was received with every 
possible sign of friendship and joy. The conversion of the 
whole nation seemed already begun, and the Father had 
gone off the distance of a few days' journey, to look for 
a fitting place in which to establish this new settlement, 
when suddenly the natives threw off the mask, and trea- 
cherously murdered those of his companions whom he had 
left behind. 

Nor must you think that this was a solitary instance, 
and that nothing at all like it ever happened in other parts 
of that wild country ; on the contrary, I could tell you of 
some of these missionaries who had been gladly welcomed 
by the savages, and even used by them as a protection 
against the settlers, or against other savages with whom 
they were at war, yet were afterwards betrayed and mur- 
dered by them ; of others who sank under the fatigue and 
hardships of their long expeditions, — on one occasion alone, 
sixteen of their companions perished in the course of a nine 
months' journey ; — of more than twenty who were mar- 
tyred In one way or another, in different parts of this same 
pi^vince ; in a word, it is scarcely poasvVAe lo T»axRfc wiy 
^Oour or suffering which belongs to tUe liie olt5.m\«&\wcc^^ 
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that was not joyfully endured by these zealous servalits of 
the Church, in order that they might convert the Indians. 
It is time, however, that I should now shew you something 
of the firuits of those labours, something that may be looked 
iq)on as a proof of the presence of Christ's blessing upon 
them, according to His own promise, ^' Behold, I am with 
jou all days, even to the consummation of the world." 

It has been already mentioned that the Fathers began 
by persuading as many of the natives as they could to 
leave off their roving way of life, and to come together into 
one place, there to build houses, to cultivate the ground, 
and to form a regular community, and that their earliest 
attempts in this matter were much forwarded by the good 
report which had gone abroad concerning them in conse- 
quence of the opposition they had made to the cruelties 
and oppression practised by the other European settlers. 
I must reserve to another occasion a more detailed ac- 
count of the manner in which these settlements were both 
begun and multiplied, as also of their internal constitution, 
their civil and military government, and various other in- 
teresting details ; at present we are only concerned with 
them in^heir religious character, as containing vast num- 
hers of persons who were converted by the preaching of 
Catholic missionaries, from heathenism to Christianity. 
For this was the result of the admirable plan which the 
Jesuits adopted, as indeed it had also been the great end 
which from the first they had always had in view : '' our 
design is,'* said one of themselves, '' first to labour to make 
these Indians men, that so we may be the better able after- 
wards to make them Christians f and their efforts were so 
abundantly rewarded, that when the settlements were in 
their highest state of perfection, it is computed that they 
contained about 300,000 souls, every one of whom had been 
duly baptised and instructed in the Christian faith. 

The means by which this extraordinary result was 
brought about were as simple as they were effectual As 
soon as a few hundred Indians had been persuaded to settle 
down any where, the Fathers cauaed ai ^DSw^StL \ft \sfc\s«^ 
in the most central spot of the 8etl\em«ii\.. "IVv^ <Sos«^ 
WM made entirely of wood, but ou a W^*^ wA\kS^ w»»» 
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SO fts to be manifestly the i&ost important building in the 
place, all die surronnding houses being of the height of 
one story only. The children belonging to the few fk^ 
milies thus assembled were usually baptised at once, and 
so brought up, like other Christian children, from their 
earliest infeoicy in the practice of their holy rehgion, and 
instructed in all its doctrines. With the adults, however^ 
they proceeded, of course, in a different manner; these 
they did not venture to baptise until they were satisfied 
by long and careful preparation that they would reodre 
the Sacrament with proper dispositions ; and it was some 
time before they began to say Mass and to administer the 
Sacraments in the presence of the people. For to bring 
men who were utterly void of the first principles of hu-> 
manity, the only business of whose lives it had heretofore 
been to satisfy their brutish appetites, and whose under- 
standings had been debased by the long-continued indul- 
gence of their passions, sometimes also by the most grovel- 
ling superstitions, — to bring such men as these to compre- 
hend the sublime mysteries of the CHiristian fEuth, and to 
bind themselves to the observance of its moral obligations, 
was a difficult -and truly an apostolic work. 

But truly, also, those to whom it was entrusted were 
animated with an apostolic zeal ; and the same Gk)d who 
'^ added to the Church about 3000 souls in one day^ after 
the first sermon of St. Peter in Jerusalem, was equally 
present with these children of St. Ignatius in South Ame- 
rica, and added thousands upon thousands to the true fold, 
by means of their preaching. By degrees they gained first 
one and then another, the children often being the in- 
structors of their parents, and the converted adults per- 
suading and reclaiming their brethren. Every year, aa 
soon as the rainy season was ended, and the waters, with 
which a great part of the country was wont to be flooded 
at those times, had gone down, many of these zealous con- 
verts would set out on an expedition to distant hills aod 
forestSj to see if they could not induce natives &om other 
^'bes to come and join them. There was often quite a 
f^?^^ ^tween different parties oi \heafc coiw«\& «& to 
'^nuch would bring back the laigeet n\xTp\>et ^sH Bwi«^ak\ 
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and it waB not at all unusual to see them returning with 
several hundreds in their train. These were receiyed with 
tiie greatest gladness hy the rest of the settler^ invited to 
partake of their hospitality, had houses and food provided 
for them ; and having been duly instructed and baptised, 
tiiemBelves in process of time became missionaries in theit 
toni, and went out in quest of others. In this way a s^ 
tlement, which b^an with a few hundreds, increased bj 
and by to several thousands, until they were obliged to 
separate periiaps, and form a second or even a third settle- 
ment elsewhere. At other times> one c^ the two priests 
bdonging to a settlement (for there were generally two in 
each) would set out with a few of the most earnest and best- 
instructed of his converts to carry the Gospel to a distant 
tribe. As soon as they had reached the tribe, they used 
to enter boldly into the midst of them, often carrying a 
crucifix or a picture of our Blessed Lady before them, and 
chanting the Litanies, exactly as we read that St. Augustia 
and his companions did when they came over to convert 
our Pagan forefathers in this country : then, if either the 
priest or any of the natives he had brought with him un- 
derstood the language of the tribe they had met with, he 
would immediately begin and preach the Gospel to them. 
But if, as not unfrequently happened, neither the priest 
nor any of his companions could speak the language, he 
would point to his crucifix or picture, and by means of 
signs explain to them in the best way he could that he waa 
come to annoxmce to them a new religion, whereof these 
were the symbols, and which should make them happy 
both in this world and in the next. He would make them 
small presents of beads or other trifles, of little value in 
themselves, but which the natives prized highly; and having 
thereby gained their good-will, he would at last persuade 
tiie cluef to send two or three of his subjects along with 
him^ that so ^ey might learn his language, and be a^le to 
retmn with him again the following year to act as inter- 
preters. Many tribes were thus converted to the faith^ «x^ 
became Chnstian settlements ; or li SksA \x^Wi -^^l ysss:^^ 
Mod sammnded by others of a mote e«^7a;^<^ ^^^sB^^!fei^QkSS^'k 
wtidb refiued to be converted, ttie -wVxo"^ \.t&^ -ti^s*^ 
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fiometiines leave their ancient homes and join the nearest 
settlement already established. 

It only remains that we should inquire whether the 
conversion of these tribes was real as well as nominal; 
whether these thousands and tens of thousands of savages 
became Christians in deed as well as in name. For a sus- 
picion might arise in the minds of some of our readers/that 
to bring them to an outward profession of the futh was no 
such hard task ; that is, that though there might have been 
difficulties in the way of persuading them, in tilie first place, 
to come and try this new mode of life, yet that the moment 
they could be prevailed upon to do this, they could not fail 
to be so struck by its many advantages as to be induced 
to adopt it themselves ; that the profession of Christianity, 
therefore, might have been received only as a part and 
parcel of this happier and more comfortable way of living, 
a necessary con£tiou without which it was not possible to 
obtain all the superior advantages of civilisation, but not 
as binding them in any way to a change of conduct, or im- 
posing upon them any form of religious belief. 

Such a suspicion, I say, might naturally suggest itself 
to the reader's mind ; nevertheless it is clear from the tes- 
timony both of eye-witnesses and of facts, that in truth the 
people really did become Christians in heart and in practice 
no less than in profession ; nay more, that they became very 
patterns of Christian virtue. The modesty and recollec- 
tion of their behaviour in church was such as to astonish 
even the missionaries themselves : when they recited the 
act of contrition, with which the preachers always con- 
cluded their sermons, the church rang again with their 
sobs and sighs ; when they approached the sacrament of 
penance, though the faults they had to accuse themselves 
of were often so slight that they were scarcely sufficient 
matter for absolution, yet they could not confess them 
without shedding torrents of tears. If at any time they 
suflFered themselves to be overcome by temptation, so as to 
Ml into any greater sin, they would immediately leave the 
business they were engaged in, whatever it might be, and 
^u to the priest to confess their {anlt aad. \» -vw^ «.^«.Y 
'^ guilt in the sacrament of penance, littve i«o\\, ^«^\vs\\ 
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oommitted was public, so that they had given scandal by 
it, they gladly performed public penance, that they miglU) 
make what reparation they were able, and that the con- 
tagion of bad example might not spread among the flock. 
It often happened on these occasions, that others, who 
had oommittcMl the same fault in private as they now saw 
punished in public^ used to come forward of their own 
accord, publicly accuse themselves, and beg to be allowed 
to suffer the same penance. This reminds us of what we 
read of the early Church ; and indeed every body who 
visited these settlements, and had an opportunity of ex- 
amining them at all closely, was always struck with the 
resemblance which they bore to the manners and customs 
of the first Christians. One of the missionaries themselves, 
writing to a Mend, says, " There is no suffering we would 
not voluntarily undergo ifbr these poor Indians ; for we are 
eye-witnesses of their docility, of the ardent love which they 
have for all that concerns the service of God, and of their 
exact obedience to all the commandments of the law of 
Christ 'They no longer know what it is to indulge in 
fraud, theft, revenge, drunkenness, impurity, and all those 
other vices which were formerly so deeply rooted among 
them. I confidently assure you, and have no fear that any 
one will accuse me of exaggeration, that these men, once 
abandoned to the grossest vices, present to our eyes (now 
that they are become Christian) the innocence and the 
holiness of the first believers." " I have often visited the 
Jesuits' missions in Paraguay," says the Bishop of Buenos 
Ayres (a religious of the order of the Holy Trinity, insti- 
tuted for the redemption of captives,) writing to the king 
of Spain ; " and in all those numerous towns, composed 
of Indians naturally given to all manner of vice, there 
reigns so much innocence, that I do not believe a singly 
mortal sin is committed in them ; the extraordinary watchr- 
fulness of their pastors prevents the commission of even the 
slightest faults." " The union and the charity which pre- 
vails among these Christians is perfect," writes a Capuchin 
priest who had spent three or four wee^a m «i -^^i:^ \Mt^ 
settlement numbering 30,000 Indians, \widet >i>cvfc ^x^^^^s^ 
of four Jesuit Fathers ; " they spend t\idT ^\i^^ VIvsckfc 
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prayer, and in labour to provide for their fiEuniliea All 
approach the holy sacraments every month, and many of 
them every week. Some, inspired by a special grace, aim 
at evangehcal perfection ; and even those who are not 
goided by the Holy Spirit to this degree of perfection, yet 
lead a life of innocence not inferior to that of the Smtt 
Christians." 

It would be easy to multiply evidence of this kind ; but 
what has been already quoted is more than enough to con- 
vince us of the reality of the conversion that was wroD§^t 
in the lives and hearts of these savages. And truly when 
we compare this description of them with their former 
miserable condition, we cannot for a moment doubt but 
that this change could only have been wrought by the 
power of the Spirit of God. The missionaries must have 
been, as St. Paul speaks, only '^ God's coadjutors;*** thej/ 
" plants and watered,** but it was Jle that " gave the i^- 
crease." 

What a wonderful and convincing testimony then does 
this history afford to the divinity of the Catholic Chuech I 
It was she that received the commission to go unto the 
whole world and preach the Gospel to every creature, and 
to her was the promise made that Christ would be with, 
her even unto tlie end of the world ; it is by her therefore, 
and by her aloue, that the commission has ever been £Euth- 
fully executed, or the fulfilment of the promise ever been 
truly realised. There is not a single Fratestcmt sed in the 
vxyrld, however numerous or however zealous, which can pro- 
dace so onani/est aproo/o/the preseiice ofChrist^s bleuinff 
upon their labour sA 

* 1 Cor. iii. 9. 

f See the sixth and seventh of Cardinal WiBeman^s ** Lectares 
on the principal Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic Ghnreh.** 
Dolman, London. 
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L The Ai^ciekt Britons. 

It is natural to every one who thinks at all, to take some 
interest in the history of past times, more especially iu the 
history of one's own country. What our forefathers were 
like, what they did, and how they Hved, cannot hut he a 
matter of curiosity to us their children. And if in other 
things, then especially in religion, the matter of highest 
concernment to us all, it is well for us to inquire whether 
their thoughts and ways were like ours. 

It is proposed therefore to give, in a series of Tracts, 
a few slight sketches of the Church of our Fathers, that we 
may learn for ourselves the state of religion among them, 
and judge whether it was the same, or better, or worse, 
than that which exists in this country at the present day. 

But before we enter on the history of our own fore- 
fathers, it is necessary to give a short account of another 
people, from whom we are none of us descended, except, 
indeed, those of us who live in Wales and Cornwall, but in 
whom we are all interested, inasmuch as they were the first 
inhabitants, as far as we know, of this country in which we 
now live — I mean, the ancient Britons. 

We hear of this people for the first time not very many 
years before the birth of our Lord, when JuHus Csesar, the 
great commander of the Roman armies, came over from 
France, which was then called Gaul, desiring to add this 
distant island also to the immense empire of pagan Rome, 
which at that time spread almost over the "whol^ ^q»x\$L. 

This country was not then called En^axL^)\^\i\.'^T>^s^\ 
4iuf Its inhsUutanta were a fierce and -wacSke ^^o^^-* ^^'^ 
pMiated their bodies with all manuex oi %\x'axs.^ c^avtt"a», '' 
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make themselYes terrible to their enemies, and were used 
to drive to battle in chariots armed with scythes, with 
which they rushed furiously through the ranks of the ene- 
mies. They were idolaters, like all other nations except 
the Jews ; and we know but little now of their belief and 
mode of worship, except that their priests were called 
Druids, and taught them aU they knew, not by means of 
books, for reading and writing were unknown among them» 
but by songs and poems which they learned by heart, and 
handed down from father to son. There are several cu- 
rious remains of their temples, or places of worship, of 
which the most interesting is the one called Stonehenge 
on Salisbury Plain, which is composed of huge masses of 
stone of such enormous weight, that it seems wonder^ 
how they can have been brought there. 

The Britons, as I have said, were very brave in war; 
and as their way of fighting was new to me Romans, they 
were able for a time to keep back even those legions which 
had conquered all the world beside. And though Julius 
Csesar, one of the greatest captains who ever Uved, won the 
victory over them at last in several battles ; yet he cannot 
be said to have conquered the island, but only to have 
shewn it, as it were, to his countrymen. It was conquered, 
however, some time after, when Claudius Csesar was empe- 
ror of Rome, about twen^ years after our Lord's ascension. 
And here we must pause a moment, to admire the won- 
derful providence of God, whidbi raised up a great conquer- 
ing people, such as the Romans, to bind all the world toge- 
ther into one vast kingdom, just before the coming upon earth 
of the Son of God. If we consider a little, we shall see how 
much this state of things helped in spreading His truth abroad. 
Judaea, where our blessed Lord lived, died, and rose again, 
was a very small place, and very far away from this country 
and from most of the other countries of Europe; and if there 
had been no connexion between all these places, it must 
have been long indeed before the Gkwpel had reached from 
the ope to the other. But the great Roman power was like 
a chain, hindingf as we have said, aSl t^eae ^stant lands 

'^^ ^^' ^^ ^^^^ **^ ^^^y ^^^> ^^^ pieacVit^ *m ^\j^«3B^ 
t^^oed almost hi an instant from land to \»si^, m«t^ «k^ 
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dally «8 the Raman -sBeech, the Latm, was almoit every 
where understood ; and so one of the greatest difficulties 
which missionaries in the present day haye to encounter 
in preaching to the heathen was removed. But this was 
not all. The great city of Rome was, of course, the capital 
and central city of the whole world ; and, by the provi- 
dence of God, it also became the capital and central city of 
the Christian Church. St. Peter, the prince of the Apos- 
des, to whom our Lord Himself gave the name of Peter, 
idiich signifies a rock, and told him, at the same time, 
that on that rock He would build His Church, and that 
the gates of hell should not prevail against it^ — this same 
St. Peter went to Rome and became its Bishop ; and from 
that time the Church of Rome, as being the See of St. 
Peter, has ever been looked upon by the Mthful as the 
mother and mistress of all Churches, and each of his suc- 
eessors, in turn, as the visible head of the Church on earth ; 
its invisible Head being our Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
ascended into heaven, and sits at the right hand of Ged. 
St. Peter hved for some years in Rome, and there received 
the crown of martyrdom, being crucified like his Master ; 
only, for humility, he be^ed to be placed on the cross 
wiui his head downwards. 

St. Paul also suffered at Rome- on the same day with 
St. Peter ; but being a Roman citizen, he was treated with 
more consideration, and beheaded instead of crucified. 
He too had been long in Rome, and had visited it more 
than once. We read in the Acts of the Apostles how he 
appealed to Ceesar, the Roman emperor, against the vio- 
Inice of his countrymen the Jews ; and how, on that ac- 
eount, he was carried to Rome, where he dwelt, as we are 
told, " for two whole years in his own hired house, preach- 
ing the kingdom of God, and no man hindering him." 
And we see also, from his Epistle to the Romans, written 
after this first visit, how many there were in that city who 
believed. 

Since, then, so much of Christian Me \9^ ^>Q>s^ ^«:^ 
wared into the heart of the empire, it co\)X^ \i^^\i^\ao% 
iefon it Hawed into the different membeift oi \X^ csc^'^'^ 
wAksh were mtaated at the very enda o£ tke eaiXltk^NJ^^ ^^ 
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own little island, whicli the Romans were used to speak a 
as Britain, altogether cut off from all the rest of the world 
How the faith was first hrought here we do not know, 
There is a legend that a certain wanderer from the Easi 
landed on onr southern coast, and journeyed on foot unti 
he reached Glastonhury in Somersetshire on Christmaj 
night ; and that there, sitting down to rest, he stuck hii 
staff in the ground, which immediately took root, sprunj 
up into a tree, and blossomed : that from this miracle hi 
understood that that place, then called Avalon, was to b( 
his abode ; and that, settling himself there, he became i 
teacher of the faith : and this holy pilgrim was no othei 
than St. Joseph of Arimathsea. But whether there is an] 
truth in this story or not, no one now knows. It is true, ] 
belieye, that there is a Idnd of thorn-tree growing at Glas* 
tonbury, different A*om any other in England, thou^ 
known in other countries, which does blossom at Christ 
mas; and Glastonbury was certainly considered by th< 
ancient Britons as a very holy spot: but the story resti 
only on the tradition of the place. 

There is another tradition concerning the early ages o: 
faith among the Britons almost equally interesting, and ge 
nerally beUeved to be true. When, as we have said, in di< 
reign of the Emperor Claudius, the Bomans invaded Britaii 
with a great force, the Britons made a bold straggle foi 
their liberty, under one of their chiefs called Caractacus. 
who was a man of the noblest courage and devotion to hif 
country. However, nothing could long withstand the Bo 
man legions ; the Britons were entirely defeated, and Ca* 
ractacus himself, his brothers, his wife and daughter, taken, 
and carried away as captives to Rome. It was a custom oi 
that proud people to celebrate their victories by what thej 
called a triumph ; that is, a grand procession under arch- 
ways built up for the purpose, in wliich the conqueror, 
crowned with laurel, drove in his chariot, followed by hU 
victorious legions; while after him were carried all thi 
spoils be bad taken from his enemies ; and the march was 
closed by a long train of captives. In \\i\s ^a^ CosQ^tacut 
,^^^^ hia family — ^for women were not s^ace^ — ^ti^&^^jwAr 
^ cbains through the streets oi lU>me \ wA mxsiViXML^ 
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thronged to see the hero, for his name was great even in 
Rome ; and so nobly he bore himself on this trying day, 
spoke with so much courage before the tribunal of the 
emperor, that his enemies were moved to generosity, his 
chains were struck off, and himself and his family were set 
at liberty. 

Now it is generally believed that he settled in Rome 
with his family ; that his daughter was called Claudia, and 
that she married a noble Roman called Pudens, who, toge- 
ther with herself, afterwards became Christian ; that they 
had a daughter, who was afterwards celebrated as a Saint, 
under the name of St. Fudentiana ; and that the Pudens 
and Claudia, whom St. Paul mentions in his Epistle to 
Timothy,* were no other than these. It is said also that 
this noble British household gave shelter and hospitality 
to St. Peter, while he lived as Bishop in Rome ; a retired 
room in the house being set apart as his chapel. A church 
was afterwards built on the site of the house, which having 
been since twice rebuilt, is still known by the name of St. 
Fudentiana ; and it is this church which, from its connec- 
tion with the history of our country, has been assigned to 
Cardinal Wiseman as the church from which he takes his 
tiUe. 

I have said that this history is generally supposed to 
be true ; indeed I believe there is Uttle or no doubt about 
it ; but when we go on to inquire whether Claudia became 
in any way the means of converting her native country, it 
» by no means easy to give a positive answer. We cannot 
doubt, but that as soon as she had become a Christian her- 
self, she would have felt a very great anxiety to impart the 
same blessing to her fellow-countrymen, who were Uving 
ui the darkness of idolatry at home. It is certain, also, 
that some members of her father's family returned to Bri- 
tain after having been detained in Rome for five or six years; 
and we cannot tell but that some of these might have been 
converted to Christianity in the same way as Claudi& hst- 
self was, and so, on their return, m\^\.^iw?fe\i^«^*^^'>^- 
ttramentB of converting many of t\ie\T co\)L\itorj\s!^«^* ^^^ 

• 2 Tim. iv. 2\. 
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again, it may well have liq>pened that GkudiA p"*;— '^ 
cither St. IVter, who (aa we have seen) was hoapitmfaly 
entertained in her homae, or St. Paul, to whom (aa we 
have alao aeen) she was certainly known, to oome orer and 
preach the Gospel here ; and, as a matter of fiict, it haa 
been maintained by many learned persons that this iabuid 
really was viaited either by one or the other of ^oae great 
Apostles. Bat we need noi enter into the details of this dia* 
cnssion, for it is inyolyed in great nnoertainty. We can only 
say that it is highly probable that the £eddi was preached 
h^ in yery early times, perhaps eyen in the age of the 
Apostles, but we do not know who were the preadherty nor 
what d^ree of success attended their labours. 

It would seem, howeyer, that Christianity did not take 
much root here until about the year of our Lord 180. 
when Lucius, as we are UAd, a king of Britain, sent mes- 
sengers to Borne to Eleutherius, who was at that time 
Pope, entreating that he might be made Christian ; and we 
are also told that Eleutherius granted his request, and no 
doubt sent him Bishops and priests ; for we hear of British 
^hops being present at a council or meeting of Bishops 
held in Italy not long after this. And about a hundred 
years later, in the reign of Diocletian, emperor of Kome, 
there were Christians enough in Britain for the dreadful 
persecution of the Church which was at that time eY&rj 
where raging, to yisit this country also. The name of the 
first who suffered martyrdom here, St. Alban, is stiU pre- 
served, inasmuch as the town of St. Alban's, in Hertford- 
shire, was so named from him. It was then called Yeru* 
lam, and was the place where he lived. 

This glorious martyr was still a heathen, when a Chris- 
tian priest, fleeing from his persecutors, came to his house 
and asked for shelter. Alban at once received him, and 
met with the reward of his generous hospitality ; for when 
he had watched for some days the holy priest's manner of 
life, how he was constant in prayer night and day, his 
own heart also was touched by Divine grace ; and listei^ 
, i^ eameatiy to the words of iiistrttfi\ion,\i^ %w»a. deter- 
mined to leave his idols and becoine a CVim^^a.. \\.>«^ 
oo/f long, howeyer, before the aoldiexa c»m^ m ^\a«v»X. ^l 
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the priest, whose hiding-place they had discoyered; and 
Alban, running out to meet them (having thrown over 
him the hood his friend was wont to wear, that he might 
he mistaken for him), delivered himself up to them in hia 
stead. The mistake was soon found out ; but as Alban re* 
fused to sacrifiee to the false gods, loudly declaring himself 
to be a Christian, he was first tried with soouigings and 
various other tortures, and having endured them all with 
unflinching constancy, was condemned at last to be be* 
headed. 

Several miracles attended the death of this our first 
martyr. When on his way to death, he came to a river 
which divided the town ^'om the hill where he was to 
suffer ; the people thronged the bridge over it in such mul* 
titudes, that he feared he should not be able to pass all that 
day, and, longing for his crown, raised his eyes to heaven 
and prayed ; and God straightway divided Uie waters, aa 
for His people of old, so that he walked through dry-shod. 
The sight of this miracle, and of the holy boldness of the 
martyr, touched the heart of the soldier who was to have 
shiin him, so that he flung his sword on the ground, and 
prayed that he too might suffer with the confessor of Christ. 
Meanwhile the holy martyr passed on, followed by the 
multitudes, until he reached the top of the hill where he 
▼as to die. This is described to us as a spot of smiling 
beauty, sloping smoothly and gracefully down to the plain 
below, and clothed with various and bright-coloured flowers, 
a spot worthy to be consecrated by a martyr's blood. Here> 
after a long delay among the executioners, none of whom 
were willing to take up the sword against him, St. Alban 
was at last beheaded, together with the soldier who had 
refused to strike him, who, though not yet baptised, went 
to the joys of heaven through this baptism of blood. 

The next thing that we hear of the Church in Britain 
is, that two Bishops from Gaul, Germanus and Lupus, were 
sent over here to preach to the people, many of whom had 
been perverted by false teachers ; but all ^l«.db{ ^\fc\Nfc^\«^ 
the preaching of these holy BiB\\oip%> WiS. T^\sa\«^ Vsi "^^ 
WMjr of truth. They were the more eCkS^^^ ^x«»».^^^^^|^ 
caoMe the preaching of these men -wsa iX&o wi^oxK^«»^R.^ 
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It is told of our King Charles II. of merry memory, that 
he once proposed as a question to a graye scientific so- 
ciety, then just estahlished under his royal patronage, how 
the &ct was to he explained, that if a large fish were thrown 
into a tub quite full of water, the water would nevertheless 
not overflow the brim. Many and learned dissertations 
were written on the subject by difierent members of the 
society, and many were the theories which they devised to 
account for the extraordinary fact ; until at last it occurred 
to some one among them to inquire whether it really was a 
fact ; accordingly the experiment was tried, and the learned 
body standing round were made certain, by the undeniable 
evidence of a good splashing, that it was no fact at all. 

Now it happens unfortunately that people are very 
much in the habit of acting in the same way as the grave 
society in question ; that is, to take something for granted 
as a fact, and then reason upon it as such ; and, more un- 
fortunately still, they are not always so ready as these 
were to submit the said fact to the test of experiment : and 
this, too, in matters of far greater practical importance 
than the one propounded by King Charles. 

Thus Protestants in general are in the habit of saying, 
without scruple or hesitation, that the Catholic Church is 
the enemy of God ; and give as their reason for pronouncing 
upon her so harsh a sentence that she is the enemy of 
God's Word. " She hates the holy Scriptures,'* they say, 
** and therefore she must of necessity hate Him who is the 
author of them;** and having said t\i\a, \^^^ ^(^KSftN^L "^Cas:^ 
have 80 tboron^bly made their poiBt goo^i ^c^lo ^^'l^ ^o^-^ 
tndictioD. And bo far they are rigkit, tYiat VL xJc^^vt %t«5 
vsertion he true, their second fouo^a «ca «l isN»JCy£t 
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course ; if we know of any that they hate God's Word, we 
cannot he far wrong in concluding that they also hate God* 
The only question, therefore, in this case is as to the mat- 
ter of fact : Is the fact so ? Is the Catholic Church really 
the eaemy of holy Scripture ? And Protestants ought, in 
justice to us and to themselves, to look into the matter 
right well, and he very sure that their charge is a true 
one ; otherwise they fall under the condemnation of those 
who hear false witness against their neighbour. 

But, alas» they not only take this f^t for granted, but 
also another, by which they explain and account for this. 
** The Catholic Church," they go on to say, " well knows 
that her own teaching and practices are altogether contra- 
dicted by holy Scripture, and therefore she hates it as bear- 
ing witness against herself." 

Now if this awful charge be true, what line of conduct 
with respect to holy Scripture may naturally be looked for 
at the hands of the Catholic Church? Surely, nothing 
else but that she should pursue it unrelentingly, and use 
her utmost efforts to blot out every trace of it from the 
earth. If you had by fraud taken possession of an estate, 
and the very title-deeds proving it to belong to another had 
fallen into your hands, would it be long (supposing you 
wicked enough to persist in your fraud,) before you flung 
them to the flames? Let us examine this matter, then, well, 
and try to inform ourselves how the Catholic Church has, 
in point of fact, dealt with the holy Scriptures. 

That she has not destroyed them is certain, since you 

have them safe in your own possession. How did you 

come by them ? You will say that they are part of your 

very birthright; that a Bible of your own, the gift perhaps 

of a godfather or godmother, was one of the flrst treasures. 

of your childhood; and that even before you were old 

enough to have one of your own, you were already familiar 

with the sight of it on your mother's book-shelves. Then 

how did your mother come by it? — and her parents, and 

their fathers^ iathers ? " This brings us back," you will 

£f^y, '^to^ the glorious Reformers, 'w\io translated it into 

^^^^A'^' ^e^h but how could tlxe ^otvo^aa ^^lv>«tsic» 

.r *old of it ? It must have been, f oT^kcoxKai^ Vci ^wsa 
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language or other in their timej or they could not have 
translated it. We must go back one step further; and 
this lands us on the undisputed territory of the Catholic 
Church. Until the days of tlie Reformers, that is, for 
more than fifteen hundred years from her beginning, she 
must have had the Scriptures entirely in her own power ; 
why did she not then destroy them? 

Perhaps you will say that to destroy them would be a 
thing impossible; for they are so widely spread abroad, 
even to the ends of the earth, that if rooted out of one 
kingdom, they would still flourish and propagate them- 
selves in another ; and even the power of the Church, per- 
vading all nations, as it did, could scarcely contend against 
the almost infinite number of copies into which the sacred 
volume has been multiplied. This is most true of the pre- 
sent day ; but there is one thing to be remembered, which 
makes a difference — vast almost beyond calculation — be- 
tween the condition of the world now as to books, and that 
of earlier ages. I mean, the art of printing, which was not 
discovered until more than fourteen hundred years after 
our Lord's birth. A little thought will bring before our 
minds, at least in some measure, the greatness of the change 
which that discovery must have brought about; and we 
ought to think upon it, if only that we may bless God for 
having bestowed so rich a gift on these latter days. 

We are so used now to get books easily, and at small 
cost, that we can hardly fancy how far othervvise it was 
with our forefathers. But only let us consider for a mo- 
ment what a simple, rapid process printing is, and how 
much it accomplishes. A number of letters called types set 
in a frame, then wetted with a particular kind of ink, and 
one sheet of paper after another pressed down upon them 
by machinery with the quickness of thought, and each in 
turn receiving the impression of the letters, — such are the 
simple means by which copies of a book may be multiplied 
to any extent with but little increase of trouble : when the 
types are once set, to strike off a iUo\3l?a\\<\ esy^\^^^ vsx \sk^ 
thousand, is a work easily and rapidV^ ^exloxvtv^^. ^"^^^ 
compwre thU with tlie slow and to'iUotw^ ^voc^^^ Cki -^\\Vv^ 
w4 which was the only means kuowv\ \o Ti\Ka ^^ \xv<Wv^ 
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ing copies of books before this great discovery of printing 
was made. Think, too, of the length of the Bible, of the 
time and labour which it would require to transcribe it, and 
. therefore of the cost of such an undertaking; and you will 
.'> see at once that Bibles must necessarily have been very 
scarce in those days compared to what they are now ; so 
scarce that the rulers of the Church might surely have suc- 
ceeded in destroying them, if their minds had been set upon 
it ; more especially if the ages in question were really so 
dull and ignorant as the name usually given to them of 
** the dark ages'* would lead people to suppose. 

If, then, having it in her power to destroy the Scriptures, 
the Church did not destroy them, it is but fair to conclude 
that she did not desire to do so. But such an admission, 
which every honest inquirer must needs make, is far, very 
far short of the truth. Not only did she not destroy them, 
but it was she who first gathered them up into their present 
form ; she kept them safe through Pagan persecutions at 
the expense of her own blood; she preserved them through 
ages of ignorance and violence ; and afterwards multiplied 
copies of them, adorning them with all that art and wealth 
could furnish, and making them the centre of her whole 
circle of sacred learning ; in a word, the Church has been in 
every age the Guardian of the Bible. 

It may sound strange, and to some perhaps even pro- 
fane, to speak as if the Bible needed any guardian ; but you 
must remember that, after all, the Bible is but a book ; and 
a book can no more have preserved itself than it can have 
written itself. Of course. Almighty God, if He had so willed, 
might both have written it and preserved it without using 
human instruments at all ; but we know that, in point of 
fact. He has not done so. It has been His will that the Bible 
should be both written and preserved by men ; written by 
men inspired of God for that purpose, and preserved by the 
Catholic Church; and this last point it is which I wish to 
jset before you at present. 

JFYrst, then, it was the Church which collected the scat- 
^^^ed parts of Scripture, or at least of t\iel^t^ "^^^tament 
f'^P^^J'es, vrith. which we are here more imxttf^^X.^^ li-orsi- 
^^ed^ into their present form. People we tt^X. \.o^\T;^^L^^ 
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the Bible as if it were a whole without parts, indivisible, 
self-existenty in short, a kind of Divinity ; or at least, as if 
it had come down from heaven precisely such as we now 
have it, ready bound to our hands, if not with the Bible 
Society's stamp upon it. But the fact is far otherwise; 
both the Old and New Testament Scriptures are made up 
of many different portions, written one after another at in- 
tervals more or less distant. It was not until the time of 
Esdras (or Ezra), that is, almost a thousand years after the 
first four books of the Bible were written by Moses, that 
they and the other books which had been added through 
succeeding ages were collected into the single volume which 
we call the Old Testament ; and as to the New Testament, 
though this was all written in the course of one generation, 
yet it was by no means at the same time, for between the 
writing of the earliest Gospel by St. Matthew, and that of 
the latest by St. John, there was an interval of almost half 
a century ; and not only were the several books written at 
diffc^rent times, but those to whom they were respectively 
addressed were far divided from each other by land and 
sea. In process of time, however, the scattered portions 
were brought together, and carefully examined by councils, 
that is, by assemblies of Bishops of the Catholic Church ; 
and being gathered at last with the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament into a single volume, were called the Bible, that 
is, the Book ; the sacred Book of God and the Church. 

I shall have an opportunity of telling you more about 
this early period another time ; at present I must go on to 
shew you how this sacred book was preserved and guarded 
by the Church in after-ages against the rage of heathen 
persecutors, at the expense of the blood of her most faith- 
ful and devoted children. Read the account given us in 
history of the martyrdom of Felix, Bishop of Tibiura, a 
small place in Africa. The chief magistrate of the town, 
acting on orders just received from the Roman emperor, 
went to him, and demanded the sacred Scriptures. ''I 
have them," said Felix; "but I will not give them utjJ' 
"The word of the emperor," answered. \)[ie \xi^^Nx"«*A.> 
"must prevail over your saying : give t\ieT£i \o \!ftft> 'Oas^.X 
jnajrbarn (Hem/' "It ^ere better;' Te^\\e^^€Cv«L/* ^^ 
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you should bum me than the divine Scriptures : for God 
must be obeyed rather than man." The magistrate per- 
sisted ; but Felix continuing firm in his refusal, he gave 
him three days for reflection, and then, finding his mind 
unchanged, sent him to the proconsul or chief governor of 
the province, who loaded him with chains, and threw him 
into prison. Again and again he summoned him into his 
presence ; but he constantly said the same thing ; ''I have 
the holy Scriptures in my possession ; but I will not give 
them up :" so that at last, having been sent from place to 
place, and from governor to governor, he was condemned 
to die by the sword, and as he bowed his head to receive 
the blow, he thanked our Lord Jesus Christ that he had 
preserved the Gospel. Another was brought before the 
judge with the sacred volume in his hand. " Read," said 
the judge, in mockery ; the holy confessor opened the book 
and read: "Blessed are they that suflFer persecution for 
justice' sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ;" and 
again : ** If any one will come after Me, let him take up 
his cross and follow Me." "What means that?" asked 
the judge ; and Euplius (such was the name of the holy 
martyr,) told him that it was the law of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the living God. On which confession he was de- 
livered up to the torture ; and, before it began, they asked 
him tauntingly what he would now say on the matter; 
when he, making the sign of the Cross on his forehead, 
answered : ** I confess again what I said before ; I am a 
Christian, and I read the holy Scriptures." Then they 
asked him why he had kept those books against the com- 
mand of the emperors, instead of giving them up : ** Be- 
cause," he said, " I am a Christian, and it is not lawful for 
me to give them up : I had rather die." Then they put 
him to the torture ; and throughout his agonies he kept 
continually giving thanks to our Lord ; and even when his 
voice had failed him through extremity of pain, his lips 
still moved in praise. When the torture was ended, he was 
condemned to death, and led forth to execution, with the 
copjr of the Gospel, which had been £o\md w^^on him, hung 
^iiadliia neck. These are only two malanee^ wciftxi^Ncrj 
^^^X; for this was a persecution of exceedm^^etcevi^ii^^B.^ 
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for the most part endured with noble constancy. Some 
there vere, indeed, as might be expected, who yielded to 
the force of torture ; but they were held a scandal and a 
shame to their brethren. To them first was applied the 
name of traitor (which means, 'giver up'), infamons in all 
ages ; and it was not till after long and serere penance 
that they were restored, if at all, to the communion of the 
faithful. 

Thus you see how the Chnrch was the guardian of the 
Bible through the ages of persecution ; but you will say 
perhaps that these were early days ; that the Church wais 
not then eormpt as the Catholic Church is now, but pure 
and holy like a Protestant Church ; and that therefore her 
hatred of holy Scripture had not yet begun. How comes 
it then, that it is the CathoHc Church which at the present 
day bears in loving remembrance those who thus died for 
the Scriptures, honouring them among her white-robed 
army of martyrs ; while by Protestant Churches their names 
are never so much as mentioned ? The Catholic Church 
commemorates the first of these noble martyrs, St Felix, 
on the 2^1 th of October, and St. Euplius on the 12th of 
August ; whereas the Protestants never commemorate them 
at aJl : £hey know nothing whatever about them. 

But let us next go on to inquire what the conduct of 
the Cathohc Church has been with reference to holy Scrip- 
ture during those after-ages, when, in the opinion of Pro- 
testants, the mystery of iniquity within her was fully de- 
vdoped. How did the Church behave towards the Bible 
during " the dark ages ?" 

Scarcely had the age of persecution passed, when a sea- 
son of ruin and desolation followed, not to be equalled in 
the history of the world. At the time of our Lord's coming, 
the empire of pagan Rome, extending over almost the whole 
earth, "was at the very highest point of its power. But it 
soon began to tend downwards, and in the course of a few 
hundred years fell utterly ; its ruin having been prepared 
long ago by its own inward and contin\x«lV^ \\ict^%K«i^^w- 
ruptjon, and being brought about at Ya^l \i^ Wi^ vK^^^ss^ 
after another of fierce barbarianst, 'wYio ^ova^^ ^cr«vv '^^^ 
hordes &om their northern forcBts, cwrrsVci^ ^^sst>»\»3ctfs^ 
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wherever they went, and overran in turn all the provinces 
of the Western Empire. Of these were our own forefathers, 
the Anglo-Saxons, who conquered this island ; another tribe, 
the Franks, made themselves masters of Gaul, now called, 
1 from them, France ; another rushed into Spain, and others 
poured down into the fair lands of Italy, and seized on the 
very capital of the empire, the city of Rome itself. Six 
times "^as that city besieged, taken, and plundered ; three 
times regularly sacked, and on one of these occasions the pil- 
lage lasted for fourteen days. Numbers of the people were 
slaughtered — numbers were made slaves and shipped off to 
other countries, and pestilence and famine swept away thou- 
sands who had escaped the sword. All pubhc and private 
buildings were ransacked again and again for gold or silver, 
and then for the most part wantonly burnt or pulled down, 
till nothing remained of the " Queen of Nations" but a mass 
of melancholy ruins. One can scarcely imagine any thing 
more dreadful than for a people like the Romans, who were 
as polished and luxurious as we ourselves are at the present 
day, to fall sudde:?ly into the hands of barbarians utterly 
i ignorant of arts and letters and all that belongs to civilised 
! life, and thirsting only for war and plunder. And wherever 
they went, through all the countries of Europe, they swept 
away every thing that opposed their progress ; so that, in 
the language of the prophet, " the land was as the garden of 
Eden before them, and behind them a desolate wilderness." 
How came it, that amidst this universal wreck, the holy 
Scriptures escaped destruction ? The Bible, as we have said 
before, is but a book, and books are made of materials 
peculiarly destructible, especially by fire ; and these barba- 
rians were altogether ignorant of their value, and little 
likely to take any pains to spare them. If they set fire 
without remorse to beautiful buildings, and allowed pictures 
and statues to perish in flame and ruin, it is scarcely to be 
supposed that they would have any scruple in leaving scrolls 
of parchment to their fate. What, then, saved the holy 
Scriptarea 1 The Catholic Church. 

Yea, it was to the Catholic Clmtch, Mid to her only, that 
We owe their preservation, as a \\tt\e l\io\3L^\. «cA ^lassfiL- 
^ation will make manifest. In t\xe ^t%\. ^\sie^* ^^ ^w^a 
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preserred ihe Latin langaage» the only one in which the 
Scriptores irere nnderatood in western Europe, and into 
which, therefor^ they had been transhited fiK>m the very 
times of the Apostles. For very soon after the barbarians 
had become masters of Italy, this ceased to exist as the 
spoken language of the people, and gradually mixed itself 
up with the tongues of the different conquering nations, 
so that it would have been lost altogether in a short time, 
if the Church had not made it her own by using it in her 
sacred offices. Then, again, that there were any who could 
use a pen at all so as to be able to make copies of holy 
Scripture, and anywho could read the copies so made, was 
her work only. When the thickest ignorance covered the 
whole world, she always in her priesthood kept up a suc- 
cession of persons who must necessarily have received a 
considerable amount of education. There never was a time, 
even in the very depth of all these miseries, when the arts 
of reading and writing were lost ; and that they were not 
lost was entirely owing to the Church. 

However, this night of ignorance did not last very long ; 
gleams began to appear here and there, and, by degrees, 
a new literature, new arts, a new and better civilisation 
sprung up out of the ruins of the old. And by whose 
means was this revival brought about ? Again, it was the 
Catholic Church; she converted one by one those fierce 
nations who were then masters of the world ; and as she 
converted, she also civilised them. Wherever her empire 
extended, and it was wider than even the empire of pagan 
Rome had been, of which she took the place, there arose> 
as ages went on, not only churches and cathedrals which 
are the admiration and wonder of the present day for their 
beauty and vastness, but schools also and universities; 
while music, poetry, and painting sprang up as flowers 
under her feet. Now what was the centre, so to speak, of 
all this wide circle of civilisation? What was the point 
round which turned all these manifold studies and pur- 
suits ? It was no other than holy Scripture. Was mu&\fi: 
culiimted? it was for the chanting oi ^««^^. '^^a^^'^i^s:^ 
cberisbed? its chief themes were l\ie TXi^«\fcTvsM^ \ftR«t^^ 
in holy writ. Waa painting in reputel Vc& wiXi^^ca^^'^^ 
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taken principally from the Bible. At that time it waB ma- 
nifestly impossible that the Bible should be in the hands 
of individuals, or even of private families. A Protestant 
writer calculates that a copy made by hand of the English 
Protestant Bible, *' paid for at the rate at which law-sta- 
tioners pay their wnters for common fair copy, on paper, 
would cost between sixty and seventy ponnds for the writ- 
ing only ; and the scribe must be both expert and indus- 
trious to, perform the task in less than ten months." This 
being thd case, instruction could not then be conveyed to 
the multitude in the way in which we now try to do it, by 
making them read for themselves; they could only be 
taught by word of mouth : and what help pictures give 
to such teaching, all know who have any experience. Ac- 
cordingly, on the walls of church or convent were traced 
representations of the Gospel mysteries, or the events of 
the Old Testament symbolical of these ; and the painter, 
often himself a monk, was used to prepare himself for his 
work by prayer and profound meditation on holy Scrip- 
ture. 

Indeed, meditation on holy Scripture was the great busi- 
ness of the Catholic monks. " I have been in this monas- 
tery," says the venerable Bede, a Saint of our own country, 
*' ever since I was seven years old ; and during all that 
time I have given my mind to meditation on the holy 
Scriptures." And St. Gregory the Great, the Pope to 
whom England owes her Christianity, found time, in the 
midst of all his many labours, to study and write commen- 
taries on several books of holy Scripture. In fact, no one 
could be a monk or a priest without being necessarily fami- 
liar with many parts of the Bible. The Gospels, the Psalms, 
formed in turn a part of their regular daily devotion ; in- 
deed the Psalms were always on their lips, whether in the 
quiet of their own churches and cloisters, or while journey- 
ing along the road. Thus we read of an English Bishop in 
tnose days, who, when travelling with his clergy, required 
taat they should be continually reciting psalms ; and it is 
foJd of a holy monk, St. Bemard, t\iat 'vVi\ift en^^d in 
^^^^pioua exercise, his mind waa so a\>aoTV>e^VcL *\\. >^«X.>Rfc 
talked along the shores of the moat )tte«a^xs^ \^^ ysv 
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Switaerland without seeiDg any thing, or being conacious 
of where he was. 

Holy Scripture was read aloud in convents during 
meala ; and it is told even of private individuals that they 
followed the same practice in their own families. In every 
university too of Europe there was, as a matter of course, a 
professor whose business it was to lecture on holy Scrip- 
ture. In short, the more we try to penetrate into the 
^nrit of those times, the more we see that the Word 
of Gk>d was truly " a light to the feet and a lamp to the 
paths.'' 

All this, however, you may say, bears but indirectly on 
our present subject. To sing psalms, to paint holy pic- 
tures, to write sacred poems, even to write commentaries, 
was not the same thing as preserving the sacred text, and 
handing it down to us *' pure and undefiled ;" and no one 
says that the CathoUc Church hates every thing that is in 
Smptnre, but only that she hates the Bible as a whole. 

This brings us back to our first question : Who, then, 

E reserved the Bible, the sacred text itself, through all these 
>ng ages ? And to this question but one answer can be 
given, the Catholic Church : the chief means by which she 
preserved and perpetuated it was the pious toil of her 
monks ; of those whom Protestants mark with an especial 
brand, as the builders-up, beyond all others, of corrupt 
superstitions, and consequently as the inveterate enemies 
of the Gospel. Yes, if you will take the trouble to study 
a little the history of these ages, you will see that Bibles, 
costly as they were, and laborious as was the task of tran- 
scribing them, were to be found in every church or monas- 
tery which could by any means procure them ; and to be 
without them was considered either a disgrace or a misfor- 
tune. " A monastery without a hbrary," writes a monk of 
the twelfth century to another monk, *' u like a castle 
without an armoury : our library is our armoury, whence 
we bring forth the sentences of the Divine law, Uke sharp 
arrows, to attack the enemv. See to it, therefore^ t.^i^<. vql 
your armoury of defence, that whic\i ^ Xkia ^^«\. ^^l^\iRfc 
of mU the other defences is not ^anXxi^^. V TasKa.^ ^^ 
hofy Bible, wherein ia contained tihexi^t T\i\fc ol\&^ ^® 
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manners ;" and by and by he conclades with these words, 
*' Farewell, and take care that the Bible, which no monas- 
tery should be without, is boaght." We read, too, of the 
abbot of a small monastery in Italy, about the middle of 
the eleventh century, who paid ten pounds (equal to at least 
five times the same sum now,) for a Bible for the use 
of his monks, at a time when they were scarcely able to 
afford themselves even the necessaries of life; and when 
not even the abbot himself had two suits of clothes. We 
are told, too, of an English Bishop in the eighth century 
going down to Dover to watch the unloading of -some 
French ships, and choosing from all their stores a great 
Bible, which he bought for his church. So, too, we hear 
of a party of Normans pillaging a French convent, and 
carrying off many captives, who afterwards contrived to 
escape while the robbers were quarrelling among them- 
selves. They could not, however, recover and carry away 
with them all the spoil that had been taken; only one 
made a bold attempt to recover what they cared about 
most, a great Bible, which he bore with some difficulty 
back to the convent. In a word, not to multiply in- 
stances, the number of manuscript copies of the Bible now 
existing, taken together with the number of whose loss 
and destruction in different ways accounts have come 
down to us, are the astonishment of all who examine the 
subject ; and shew a diligence and perseverance, as well as 
a value for the sacred word, which it would be difficult to 
match. If we none of us could possess a Bible without 
copying out every word of it ourselves, or paying sixty or 
seventy pounds to some one to do it for us, I think the 
possessors of Bibles would be soon counted. And that 
was really the state of things in the ages of which we are 
speaking ; and transcribing Bibles was one of the regular 
employments of the monks. Thus we read of an abbot 
who had twelve of his monks trained to be very excellent 
writers, and committed to them the task of cop}dng the 
holy ScriptareB. And this is only a sample of what wa» 
^oing on in all the monasteries, on a \»x^t or smaller 
^'^^e, according to the number of theit ineTD\i«c^» '^^m^ 
^o, spent their Uvea sometimeB in tVie aam^ o^c^'^>iQTu 
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One nan alone copied out with hep own hand two whole 
Bibles ; and besides this, made six copies of several large * 
portions of the Gk)spels and Epistles. It is recorded of ' 
some Bishops and Abbots too, that they wrote out with 
theur own hands the whole both of the Old and New Tes- .' 
taments for the use of their churches and monasteries. In 
fact, one may say with truth that scarcely a day, or even an 
hour, passed during those hundreds of years, in which some 
pious hand of Catholic monk or priest, or siunebody em- 
ployed by them^ was not engaged in transcribing the word 
of God. 

How is it, then, you will say, that if the Church was 
indeed so active in multiplying copies of holy Scripture, 
while it had to be done by hand, she set herself so vigor- 
ously against the same thing, when the art of printing was 
discovered? How is it that even the glorious Reformer 
Luther (himself a monk) was ignorant of the very exist- 
ence of such a book as the Bible, until he one day acci- 
dentally found it ? How is it, indeed ! It is so difficult 
to explain how it is, that one is led to recollect the story 
with which this tract began ; and so, to go a little further, 
and ask whether it is at all ; I mean, whether the fact is 
80. And the least examination shews us what falsehoods 
have been imposed upon our good countrymen on this 
subject. Will it be believed that before Luther was born, 
there were at least twenty different editions of the whole 
Bible, printed in Grermany alone ; that is, in Luther's own 
country ? Yet such is literally the fact. At Naples also, 
at Florence, at Venice (where eleven editions had been 
published), and at Rome, under the especial patronage of 
the Pope, the same work was going on. These are facts 
which no one who has studied the matter attempts to 
deny ; and yet, in the very teeth of these, Protestant his- 
torians have dared to assert that Luther grew up to man- 
hood, and that in a monastery, without knowing of the 
existence of a Bible ! 

Perhaps you will say that though the f-witA '^^ Vs3«^ 
mentioDed diBprove the ridicu\o\ia %\ox^ ^fewoX. Xioi^^isst, 
which scarcely needs dispro^ng, ^eX. ^>aaX. ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
altogether clear the character oi t\i^ C%.^^^ CV\3Ct«^ ^ 
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tlie matter of holy Scripture ; inasmuch aa all these copies 
of the Bible were no doubt in Latin ; and therefore as 
efiectually shut up from the public at large as if they did 
not exist. 

Now, the question of translations of the Bible belongs 
rather to another branch of our subject, which we shall 
take in hand on another occasion ; our present purpose is 
only to prove that the Church has preserved to us the text 
of holy Scripture. We may just mention, however, that 
at the time when the Scriptures were first translated into 
Latin, Latin was the spoken language of almost the whole 
of western Europe ; and therefore it was in order that the 
Scriptures might be understood by the people, not that 
they might be holdcn from them, that such translation 
was made. When, as we have seen, the Latin died away 
from common use, and the languages of the conquering 
barbarians began to take form, translations of the whole or 
parts of Scripture were made in them from time to time. 
The venerable Bede, a Catholic monk in our own country, 
whom we have before mentioned, died in the very act of 
dictating the last sentence of his translation into Anglo- 
Saxon of the Gospel of St John. The Catholic Church 
has translated the Bible into Syriac, into Ethiopic, into 
Arabic, into French, German, Italian, Belgic, English ; in 
short, into almost every language of the world. Some of 
these translations were made in the very earliest ages, and 
most of them before the '' glorious Reformation" was dreamt 
of, or the ''glorious Reformers" were yet even in their 
cradles. 

Let every honest Protestant, then, indignantly throw 
back the falsehoods which are so shamelessly palmed upon 
him ; and acknowledge that, if he has a Bible in his pos- 
session, he owes it, in the first instance, to the Cathohc 
Cliurch; that it was she who preserved it safe through 
successive periods, first, of heathen persecution, then of 
barbarism and darkness ; and lastly, of that civilisation and 
}JS^t which she herself had called into being ; in a word, 
/A«/ she bae h^en in all ages, an^ under all circumstances, 
^^ Guardian of holy Scripture. 
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II. The Smithfield Fires. 

In the former part of this Tract I shewed you how Miry 
restored the Catholic religion in England ; that it was not 
by craft or yiolence, or even in defiance of the wishes of 
any large portion of her subjects, but with the free will and 
the common consent of her people, Lords and Commons, 
and the whole nation at large. This brought us to the 
end of the second year of her reign, and aU this while no- 
thing was attempted which can be called religious perse- 
cution. We are now arrived at a period at which her policy 
seems to have changed, and those dreadful executions took 
place which have given her reign so odious a character. 
The ** Smithfield Fires'* are to many an English Protestant 
his one standing argument against the Catholic religion. 
He confidently believes that the Catholics had no sooner 
got the upper hand again in Mary's reign, than they set to 
work burning their fellow-Christians, simply because they 
did not believe as they did — simply because they were Pro- 
testants ; and he thinks to himself, ''So it would be again 
were the Catholics in power. They would bum me and 
my wife, 'and my next-door neighbour, and this good man 
and that, and Mr. So-and-So the clergyman, and that cha- 
ritable lady, his sister ; and all because we do not believe 
in Purgatory, and do not worship the Virgin, and all the 
rest of it. They did so in Bloody Mary's time, and so they 
would do again." 

But did they do so ? That is the question. I am going 

^o tell you a few plain facts, whicYi, 1 tWk, m^ hel^ you to 

^m a fairer judgment of this mattet. 1 l\ivc^\ ^laS^N^'t 

fOJe to shew you that those w\io sviffexe^ *YCLQxi^«i^«ct^ 

^^S^Q for the most part had tliemae\^e& ox OcLca Irvwi^V 
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blame for the treatment they reeeiyed; and that, eyeu where 
this was not the case, the fate they met with was owing 
neither to the principles of the Catholic religion itself, nor 
to the cruel bigotry of the clergy ; nor, I may add, to the 
sanguinary temper of the Queen. 

*' What kindled and fanned the fires of Smithfield ? 
what raised and kept alive the Popish persecution in the 
days of Queen Mary?" asks a Protestant divine.* **Was 
it her own sanguinary disposition ? or was she the slave of 
her husband's cruel superstition? or were both the took 
of foreigners (the Spaniards), who certainly hated the Eng- 
lish because they were heretics, but more deadly hated the 
heretics because they were Englishmen ? "Was it * wily Win- 
chester' (Gardiner)? or was it 'bloody Bonner?' or was 
it something in the spirit of the Church of which both were 
zealous members ?" He then proceeds to answer his own 
questions : " Whatever may be said on any or on all of these 
points, there was undoubtedly one other cause, which, if it 
be too much to say that it has been studiously concealed or 
disguised, has certainly never occupied that prominent place 
to which it is entitled in such an inquiry. I mean, the bitter 
and provoking spirit of some of those who were very active 
and forward in promoting the progress of the Reformation 
— -the political opinions which they held, and the language 
in which they disseminated them — the fierce personal at- 
tacks which they made on those whom they considered as 
enemies — and, to say the least, the little care which was 
taken by those who were really actuated by religious mo- 
tives, and seeking a true reformation of the Church, to 
shake off a lewd, ungodly, 'profane rabble, who joined the 
cause of Protestantism, thinking it in their depraved ima- 
ginations, or hoping to make it by their wicked devices, 
the cause of liberty against law, of the poor against the 
rich, of the laity against the clergy, of the people against * 
their rulers.^ In particular, it seems impossible that any 
reflecting mind, even though misled by i^^t\.\^V t^^^x^\^^ 
or p^u diced bjr doctrinal opinious, rIhoxxV^ i»c\ Xa ^^^^ ^^ "^ 

• The Rev. S. R. HaitJand, D.D. (aometime VL\iX3.x\«^ ^-^^^f •'^> 
Anhm hop ofCantejfhuTy, and keeper of t\\e "Nl^a. «l\ Vtwx«v\i^\XvV^^ 
mmi^ m Subjects connected with the Be/brfnotion m Bt\9^^*^*' 
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mere matter of fact, in how great a degree the per sec 
of the Protestants in England was caused by the condi 
their brethren who were in exileJ* 

This honest and painstaking writer then goes c 
shew that many of the reformed preachers^ whom 
testants suppose to have heen compelled to quit thei 
tive country for conscience' sake, were, more properly s| 
ing, political refugees ; that is, persons who had taken 
against the government, and ran the risk of being ii 
soned for sedition or executed for high treason. Sot 
great name he shews to have been personally impli 
in conspiracies against the Queen, and open rebels ag 
her authority. He proves from their writings that 
general object was nothing less than to stir up a revol 
in England and dethrone the Queen. These writings 
secretly introduced into this country and dispersed ai 
the people. They were of the most inflammatory det 
tion, and filled with language so profane and filthy, 
their publication would not be endured in England a 
present day. They taught doctrines calculated not 
to incite the people to rebeUion, but to make them X 
off all government and all authority whatever. The 
men who had so loudly asserted the claims of the 
Jane to the throne, now unblushingly declared that i 
'• contrary to God's word," yea ** repugnant to the 
of nature," to be governed by a woman ; and openly ti 
that " ungodly princes and magistrates" — ^by which 
meant all who were vMot of the reformed religion — ^i 
lawfully be put to death by their subjects. The ( 
herself was made the object of the foulest abuse an 
most violent threats. Knox, the Scotch Reformer, anc 
may be called the founder of the Established Kirk of 
land, was at this time living as an exile at Geneva or f 
fort. From over sea he wrote most furiously against 
declaring that as a woman she was under the curse of 
that she was illegitimate, and therefore a usurper 
tAat, even though she had come fairly to tVkft throne, si 
shewn herself to he a tyrant, and o\i^V. to>a^ ct\i^< 
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m a similar strain, using language of the grossest kind, so 
gross indeed, and vile, that I should be ashamed to repeat it. 
In short, with one accord they did not hesitate to affirm that 
the Queen of England, because she was a Catholic, ought 

f to be deposed and put to death. 

Here are some specimens of the language in which they 
put out their detestable doctrines — specimens, that is, of 
such language as may be. fitly quoted, for much that they 
wrote is, as I have said, too foul to be repeated. Good- 
man, who was mentioned in the former Tract as approving 
Wyatt's rebellion, and mourning over his defeat, thus ex- 
presses himself : "By giving authority to an idolatrous 
woman, ye have banished Christ and His Gospel, and in 
His place restored Antichrist with all his infections, wherein 
your own consciences condemn you of evil. Then in taking 
again the same authority from her, you shall restore Christ 
and His wordy and do rvelL In obeying her ye have dis- 
pleased God. Then in disobeying her ye shall please God. 
Because you have given place to her and her counsels, you 
are all become idolatrous hypocrites, and also traitors to 
your own country. By resisting her and her wicked de- 
crees, you must he made true worshippers of God, and faith- 
fid Englishmen" In another place, after reminding his 
readers how '' God commanded Moses to hang up all the 
captains and heads of the people, for that by their example 
they made the people idolaters," he goes on to say, " which 
judgment, though it was done at God's commandment first, 
and after at Moses', yet were the people executors of the 
same, and all did understand that it was just ; and not for 
that time only, but to be a perpetual example for ever, and 
aaore admonition of their duty in the like defection from 
God, to hang up such rulers as should draw them from Him.'* 
He describes " the empire and government of a wo- 
man," as " that monster in nature and disorder among 
men ;** and calls Mary " that most impotent and unbri-* 
died woman," " that wicked woman, whom you untruly 
make your queen. vain and miseiaVAe m^xir ^^ ^lA«^2s^&^ 
" to what vUenesa are you brought, axvA. '^^V., «>& \aKa.\i^iSi^' 
aee not! Because yon would not Yiave OoSl \.^ xc^go^ ^"^^ 

joi^ Mad Hia word to be a light xmto ^o\a iooV»N.«^"^^ 
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hold He hath not given an hypocrite only to reign over 
you (aa He promised), hut an idolatress also ; not a man, 
according to His appointment, hut a woman, which His law 
forhiddeth and nature ahhorreth ; whose reign was never 
counted lawful by the word of God, but an express sign 
of God's wrath, and notable plague for the sins of the peo- 
ple ; as was the reign of cruel Jezabel and ungodly Atha- 
lia, especial instruments of Satan .... So that now, both 
by Goid's laws and man's, she ought to he punished with 
death.*' Knox also warns his readers '^ how abominable 
before God is the empire and rule of a wicked woman. . . . 
Horrible is the vengeance which is prepared for the pro- 
moters and for the persons promoted, except they speedily 

repent Wherefore let men that receive of women 

authority, honour, or office, be most assuredly persuaded 
that, in so maintaining that usurped power, they declare 

themselves enemies to God They must refuse to 

be her officers, because she is a traitress and rebel against 
God. And finally, they must study to repress her inordi- 
nate pride and tyranny to the uttermost of their power. . . . 
First, they ought to remove from honour and authority 
that monster in nature (so I call a woman clad in the liabit 
of a man, yea, a woman against nature reigning above man). 
Secondarily, if any presume to defend that impiety, they 
ought not to fear, first to pronounce, and then after to exe- 
cute against them, the sentence of death,*' Poinet, Protes- 
tant Bishop of Winchester, who had fled the country on 
the failure of Wyatt's rebellion, used similar language, in- 
citing the people of England to dethrone their Queen and 
put her to death. 

They also denounced the judgments of God against the 

whole kingdom on account of the restoration of the old 

religion, and endeavoured, by a fearful picture of all the 

woes that were hanging over them, to work upon the fears 

of the people, and irritate them against the Queen and the 

S-ovemment. They even appealed to the price of victuals — 

-3 Jcind of argument which was sure to tell with the multi- 

tude — aa a aign of the anger of Heoveii a%««i«X. XJaetCL ist 

^eirdeJajriu dethroning ** this wicVed Sezftb^r *' V\A%x«i^ 

^J" serpent Mary, the chief instrumetkt oi iv\^. VJto^ ^x«»«k& 
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misery in England ;" and, with the most impudent auda-> 
city, declared that the poverty and wretchedness caused by 
the destruction of the monasteries in King Henry's time 
were owing to the toleration of what they called the "idol- 
atry," and the ''fithy abomination/' which the Queen had 
introduced into the kingdom. It was not that they gave 
utterance to words of earnest and even stem remonstrance, 
solemn warning, or righteous indignation, like pious and 
God-fearing men, who really desired to testify to the truth; 
but they indulged in the coarsest inyectives, '^ the most 
scurrilous railing" and '' loathsome ribaldry," using lan- 
guage ** fierce, truculent, and abusive," and at the same 
time gross and obscene ; and " recklessly imputed the 
worst motives and the most odious vices to their oppo- 
nents," as though they had been possessed with some un- 
clean and savage spirit of hell. 

Again, they uttered the most insulting threats against 
the King and his countrymen, and tried every means to 
render them odious to the nation. They pretended that he 
was biding his time to bring in a great army ** to overrun 
and destroy the realm," and give up to the Spaniards the 
rights and liberties of the whole nation ; that he would lay 
heavy taxes upon the people to maintain his own country- 
men ; nay, that he would carry them away by ship-loads 
to his own territories, and " tie them in chains, and force 
them to row in the galleys, and to dig in the mines, and to 
pick up the gold in the hot sand." All these predictions 
they knew to be false ; but they hoped the credulous would 
believe them, however absurd and monstrous they might 
be. And as a matter of fact, on the strength of these 
falsehoods, a rebellion was subsequently attempted by one 
of the exiles, Thomas son of Lord Stafford, who proclaimed 
that he was come to deUver his countrymen from the 
tyranny of " vile Spaniards," and " to defeat the most 
devilish devices of Mary, unrightful and unworthy queen> 
who had forfeited the crown by her marriage with a stran- 
ger;" who was '^ continually sending o^^t to ^^vsmnc^^ ^^o& 
tieaBure, gold, and silver of the resSm. C* ^^^ "^^^ ^^^S^tsMt 
eBmeedy, by all possible meana, to (V^Yvjet NX^a "^^"^ 
«<TO^ fortresBea of the kingdom to \^>^^^ ^^wc*^ 
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vhom she had brought into the reahn, *' that they might 
bum and destroy the country three or four times yearly^ 
till Englishmen were contented to obey all their vile cus- 
toms and detestable doings." Now, so far from this being 
the case, so far from there being this number of Spaniards 
in the country when Philip arrived from Spain, 4000 Spa- 
niards, who accompanied him as a train of honour, were 
not allowed to land, because the presence of so large a body 
had been forbidden in the Queen's marriage articles ; and 
only 400 or 500 persons, among whom were a number of 
court-jesters, attached to grandees of high rank, were per- 
mitted to come on shore. This was the only Spanish force 
in the country. Even Philip's household servants had been 
sent back. Again, so far ^om carrying money out of the 
country, Philip had, on different occasions, brought an im- 
mense mass of treasure into the kingdom. On one occa- 
sion, twenty-seven chests of bullion, each about a yard long, 
were conveyed to the Tower in twenty carts ; on another, 
ninety-nine horses and two carts were employed for a simi- 
lar purpose. Philip had defrayed all the expenses of the 
fleet which escorted him to England, and of the festivities 
in honour of the marriage. He had distributed a large 
amount in presents ; and the remainder, amounting to 
50,000/., was still lodged in the royal exchequer. 

Now just stop a moment and reflect what sort of 

feelings these writings and these proceedings must have 

aroused in the breasts, not only of Mary and Philip, but of 

the then government of England, and of all good and loyal 

subjects in the land. Only just imagine what would be the 

effect of such writings and proceedings at the present day. 

Suppose Catholics to be the aggressors, and the Queen and 

the Prince-consort the objects of these ferocious attacks. 

What vrould be the feeling of the country? What view 

would Protestant Peers and Members of Parliament and 

country gentlemen take of the matter? What sort of lan- 

gu&ge would be heard in townhalls and at county meet- 

jJTg^s f What would your commercial men and your respec- 

^bJe tradesmen think and say*? And. a» \Xifc ^iLd\««aftut 

fP^^ among the people at large, 'w\i«t »ot\. oi cnfi» ^ws^l^ 

^ Aeard in the streets, and what sort oi twaXxoftuX. ^wi^ 
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Catholics here in England receive, while their brethren 
oyer the water were breathing oat rage and threatenings 
against the court and the government? Above all, how 
wonld the government itself be affected towards the Ca- 
tholic population 7 What would they do ? What pains and 
penalties would they enact against all who abetted these 
treasonable designs ? They would not relight the fires of 
Smithfield, because such modes of punishment have long 
since been abolished ; but, methinks, they would take some 
very strong measures under the circumstances ; and who 
coidd blame them ? 

But to proceed : what was the Protestant party at home 
doing meanwhile ? Did any of its leaders and " grave di- 
vines" disown and condemn the immoral and scandalous 
doctrines put forth by their brethren abroad? Did they 
protest against the ferocious and indecent language in 
which they indulged? There is no proof that they did. 
It is true that the reformers in prison warned men against 
sedition and rebellion, and exhorted them to obey the Queen 
in all matters which were not contrary to the obedience 
due to Cod ; but they had held a different language while 
they were at large ; nor did their brethren, to whom their 
admonitions were addressed, relax in their treasonable ef- 
forts or in other demonstrations of their intemperate zeal* 
A few facts will shew the spirit that was abroad. 

A clerk of the council in the former reign, and one of 
Wyatt's followers, conspired to assassinate the Queen, and 
was found guilty and executed. On the scaffold he justified 
his treason, and said he died for his country. An impostor 
was suborned to personate Edward YL, as if he were not 
really dead. On occasion of public prayers being ordered 
for the Queen, several of the reformed congregations prayed 
for her death. So notorious was this practice, that an act 
had been passed declaring it to be treason ; and so Httle 
did the leaders of the Reformation feel its enormity, that 
when thirty of these zealots, with their preacher^ ^ex«; 
imprisoned for the offence. Bishop Tloo^^t ^«oX. ^\^\X.«t 
to comfort them, as suffering aaiuta. kigKO^^ wjifc ^"^ ^^ 
(taeai's preacbers was shot at iu t\ie ^xsX^v^* ^^ ^^ 
Om^ the bullet passing very near lora. •, «x^^ ^^^ '^ 
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chaplains were insulted and pelted with stones as they 
walked in the streets. Aspersions of the foulest nature were 
thrown upon the Queen's character, and the most false imd 
malicious tales put in circulation in order to poison the 
minds, of the people against her. Even 'pious frauds' were 
resorted to hy the disaffected. One of their contrirances 
was as follows. Extraordinary sounds were heard to issue 
from the wall of an uninhabited house in Aldersgate Street, 
which were interpreted to the crowd by persons who seemed 
to be there by accident Uke the rest. Several thousands of 
persons assembled. Some said it was an angel, a voice 
from heaven, the voice of the Holy Ghost warning a wicked 
and unbelieving generation. When the crowd shouted, 
** Gt)d save Queen Mary !" it answered nothing. When 
they cried, " Gk)d save the Lady Elizabeth !" it answered, 
« So be it." If they asked, « What is the Mass ?" it an- 
swered, " Idolatry." It also spoke against confession and 
other Catholic practices; and threatened the people with 
war, famine, pestilence, and earthquake. Every day the 
tumult increased; at last workmen were sent by the magis- 
trates to demoHsh the wall, when a young girl crept out of 
her hiding-place, and confessed that she had been hired 
and instructed to act her part by some of the reformed, for 
the purpose of exciting an outbreak. 

Another very important fact must also be mentioned. 
The Protestant party in England were in communication 
with a Protestant faction in France, and were encouraged 
by the CathoUc king and government of that country, who 
disliked the Spanish match, because they feared that Eng- 
land would unite with the Emperor of (Germany against 
France. The French ambassador in England, contrary to 
all the laws commonly observed between nations, and all 
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asylum for the English rebels, and ordered the governors 
of his ports and the officers of his navy to furnish them 
with all the aid they conveniently could without discovery ; 
nor to the last did he cease corresponding with the factious 
and fomenting rebellion. All this was known to Mary 
and her adnsers ; and it is needless to inquire what effect 
it had upon them. In punishing these secret plotters^ 
they could hardly feel that they were persecuting pure 
lovers of the gospel, especially as their patron was a Ca- 
tholic prince. 

I might say much also of the shocking impieties with 
which these men insulted the Cathohc reUgion, which^ 
you must remember, was now the religion of the nation ;. 
openly reviling what the people held most dear and sacred, 
and interrupting with their outrages the performance of 
Divine worship. The clergy were even assaulted at the 
very altar where they were ministering. An apostate 
monk attacked one of the assistant priests at St. Mar- 
garet's church, Westminster, while in the act of giving 
Communion to the people. He rushed upon him with hia 
hanger, '' cutting at his hand and his arm, so that the cha- 
lice with the consecrated Hosts, being in his hand, were 
sprinkled with his blood." Again, there was one who, in 
presence of the congregation, took the Blessed Sacrament 
from the altar and broke It to pieces with his hand, and 
stamped It under his feet. And the like was done on twa 
occasions by Englishmen abroad. To tell you a plain 
truth : many of these pretended lovers of the gospel were 
wicked, irreligious men, who would have been the pests of 
society in every age and in every country. They were 
such as the Apostle speaks of, " despisers of government, 
audacious, self-willed, they fear not to bring in sects . «. . 
Blaspheming those things which they know not." They 
were the scoffers and. infidels of the day, who, under the 
cloak of godliness, taught the most shocking impiety. 
This system of iniquity bad been going on for 8om& t.vc&i&« 
Pro£uie ballads and pictures were T^ioVv^a^ i^"^ ^^ ^^^ 
quentera of the ale-houses, 8cand8lo\x& V'Wi^'^A ^«t^ '«^- 
aedy acAttered in the streets, and pVa.^^ ^^"^^ comV^^R 
ihr the lowest orders which turned t\ift \xo\ife«X. \Xvvkv^^ 
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ridicule. The professed object of these men was to throw 
contempt on what they called the ** superstitions*' of Po- 
pery. But from laughing at what their teachers called 
Popery, many began to laugh at religion altogether, and 
indeed at morality too. In fact, these men were demoral- 
ising the English nation. And here, again, I can appeal to 
Protestants as witnesses. The effect of the Reformation 
preaching, and of the removal of the restraints of the old 
religion, especially of confession, says one, was ''a general 
demoralisation of society, a stalking abroad of vice and 
profaneness, which made good men, who looked upon the 
world with feelings alive to t]ie exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
believe that Divine vengeance must speedily break forth and 
consume it with its iniquities." Whatever was the cause, all 
parties agreed that " the nation had grown worse." "All 
men may see," says Bradford, who was one of those wha 
afterwards suffered, " that the whoredom, pride, unmerci- 
fulness, tyranny, &c. of England far passeth in this age any 
age that ever was before." " London was never so ill as it 
is now," says Latimer ; and Hooper declares that '< sin never 
so abounded." Divorces had become more frequent ; pro- 
faneness general and excessive ; dishonesty, falsehood, in- 
subordination, prevailed more and more. Sense of honour 
lost, impunity of murder, corruption of justice ; such are 
the foul blots that mark the course of the so-called Refor- 
mation. ** Ambition and emulation among the nobility, 
presumption and disobedience among the common people, 
grew so extravagant and insolent, that England seemed to 
be in a downright frenzy." 

Now put all these things together, and say what effect 
they were likely to have on the government of those days ; 
a government, remember, fully convinced that such dis- 
orders were consequent simply on the change of religion ; 
or rather, I should say, the loss of faith. Could it over- 
look and tolerate them ? Rather, was it not compelled to 
do aamethvag ? And what, then, was it to do? What was 
^^y government to do? WT[iat would Queen Elizabeth have 
done bad her Catholic subjects tVvus otteud^^l ^>Q»X.^a^Vd 
^e very government under whicVi^e ^^e ^oni«^ «vDsi^^ 
"^tempts made to breed rebeUion in tYi^Asni^ wv^^iOTiXwM^ 
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of all antbority, religion, and morality ? Does any one 
doubt tbat tbey woold call to tbeir aid tbe pains and pe- 
nalties specially provided against sncb offences, sanctioned 
botb by tbe law of tbe land and by tbe usages of tbe time ? 
And tbus did Mary's government. It was necessary in 
very self-defence. To tolerate sucb disorders, would bave 
been to allow society to fall, or ratber to be torn, in pieces. 
Consequently tbe magistrates received instructions to watcb 
over tbe public peace in tbeir respective districts, to take 
into custody tbe spreaders abroad of seditious reports, tbe 
preacbers of fidse and miscbievous doctrines, tbe assem- 
blers of secret meetings, and all vagabonds wbo bad no 
visible means of subsistence. A commission was appointed 
to try sucb as were cbarged witb murder, felony, and otber 
civil offences ; and witb respect to tbose accused of beresy, 
the directions given were, tbat all endeavours sbould be 
med to reform tbem by admonition ; but if tbey continued 
obstinate, tbey sbould be sent before tbe ordinary (in most 
cases tbe Bisbop), tbat <* tbey migbt, by cbaritabie instruc- 
tion, be removed from tbeir wicked opinions, or be ordered 
according to the laws provided in tbat behalf." 

Some old statutes bad been revived, tbe better to meet 
the necessity of tbe time ; but by tbe common law of tbe 
land, heresy — tbat is, an obstinate holding and preaching of 
false and penflbious doctrines — ^was an offence punishable, 
in extraordinary cases, by death, unless recanted. This was 
held to be so in the last reign also. Cranmer, and the rest 
who suffered for heresy in Mary's reign, bad sent Anabap- 
tists to the stake in that of Edward, and tbey bad passed 
a law by which Catholics would bave been condemned to 
the flames unless tbey consented to deny tbeir faith. To 
hdieve in the Real Presence of Christ in tbe Blessed Sacra- 
ment, to bc^d the supremacy of the Pope, or to deny justi- 
fication by f&itb only, was declared to be beresy ; and it was 
provided tbat all who held heretical opinions should, upon 
conviction, be delivered over to tbe cml TMi^«.\:t^\fc \.^\ife 
poniahed as tbe law directed. This was ipTeNeiiX^\iW»yH^; 
jng hnr otdj by the unexpected dealYi oi IS^^Hivt^. ^^• ' 
mo&tnecMary to bear these facts in mmd m ox^ct V» ^^^ 
Vkia^ftutiMl judgment of what took place m'Aasr'^^ 
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That heresy was a crime both against God and against man, 
and as such deserved punishment, was the universal senti- 
ment in those times. The punishment of heretics was not 
an act of oppression on the part of the ruler against the 
subject, or the priests against the people, or the rich against 
the poor. It was approved and upheld by all, and by Pro* 
testants as well as by Catholics. 1 am not saying whether, 
on their own principle of private judgment, rrotestants 
had a right to do so ; I am simply stating a fact. I will 
tell you in another Tract why heresy was thus regarded and 
thus punished ; but I cannot enter on the subject here. I 
will only remark, that nothing can be more unjust than to 
judge of past times by the opinions of the present : so 
much depends on the nature and the consequences of the 
doctrines taught, as well as on the character and position 
of the teacher of them — so much on the circumstances of 
the age and of the particular country, the state of society 
at the time, and a thousand other details. We must judge 
of past times by the opinions and principles and circum- 
stances of those times, not by those of the present day. 

But this by the way. One thing it is most important 
to notice, which is, that though what the law meant by he- 
resy was false doctrine, still, as a matter of fact, heretics in 
England had by their teaching caused violent disturbances 
in the State ; and so it was, as I have sheipi you, in this 
Still the offence was one against religion, and was 
— '» of religion. The " lewd ungodly 
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state ; but I would remind you, that all who had really con- 
spired and rebelled, or had stirred up others to rebel, were, 
BS a matter of fact, teachers of the new opinions — that is 
to say, Protestants; tmd therefore it was no wonder if 
Protestantism in this reign became generally identified with 
disaffection and disloyalty. So many crimes were com- 
mitted by Protestants and in the name of Protestantism, 
that the new religion was looked upon as the enemy of all 
order and peace in the state. Had the '* reformed" con- 
ducted themselves as quiet and peaceable subjects ; had their 
teachers protested against the immoral doctrines and out- 
rageous acts of their followers ; and had no conspiracies 
been hatched, and no rebellions been fomented with a view 
to subvert the Queen's throne and bring in the Protestant 
religion, — ^there is nothing to shew that the Smithfield Fires 
would ever have been kindled. At any rate, we may very 
weU believe that such executions would have been as rare 
as they had been before the Reformation, and that the 
reformed would have received far different treatment than 
they brought upon themselves. 

Thus much I think it only fair to state in behalf of 
Mary's government ; and it is plain from the facts of his- 
tory, that they did not act from passion or firom a mere 
love of persecution. The question was discussed again and 
again, and it' Was only when they were convinced that it 
was necessary to strike terror into the Protestant faction, 
that they let loose the power of the law against them. The 
number of victims is put at 277; but from this list of 
'' martyrs for the gospel" must be excluded the names of 
those who suffered for political offences or other crimes. 
Neither ought we to reckon amongst them such as the Be- 
fbrmers would themselves have put to death for their irre- 
lipous and anti-social doctrines ; and certainly not such as, 
though they figure amongst the sufferers in Fox's '* Book 
of Martyrs," rwiUy died quietly in their beds, and even were 
•live after that book was published. ^tiS^, «S\.«t ^^^c^ '^- 
1 lowance has heen made, the number is 'veT^\««%fe\ ^oXKt^ 
J hubed as in itself to convict the govemmetLV^ Vo ^jkI ^ 
iaasft afinmaderate severity. \3nVi«pipill ^^^«^ ^i^^ 
tt» Imden only who suflered, but uwmbets tC»o ^^ 
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lower classes, who had made themselves obnoxious by their 
violent conduct; and among them doubtless were some 
whose worst fault was but an intemperate and fanatical 
zeal for their own opinions. Despite, then, the provoca* 
tions that were offered (which, in truth, were very great), it 
must be freely allowed that the Fires of Smithfield reflect 
dishonoiur on those who advised and executed so merciless 
a measure. 

And now, then, comes the question. Who was it — or 
who were they — who advised and originated these sangui- 
nary proceedings ? Was it the Catholic Church — the Pope, 
the Pope's Legate, and the Bishops ? Let Protestant his- 
torians give the answer. And first of Cardinal Pole, the 
Papal Legate, Bishop Burnet writes, that " he never set on 
the clergy to persecute heretics, but to reform themselves;" 
and that from the first " he professed himself the enemy of 
extreme proceedings," He said that "pastors ought to have 
bowels even to their straying sheep ; Bishops were fathers, 
and ought to look on those that erred as their sick chil- 
dren, and not for that to kill them ; he had seen too that 
severe proceedings did rather inflame than cure that disease.*' 
" There was a great difference," he urged, " to be made be- 
tween a nation uninfected, where some few teachers came 
to spread errors, and a nation that had been overrun with 
them, both clergy and laity." Another writes, that " he 
advised that they should rest themselves satisfied with the 
restitution of their own religion ; that the statutes against 
heresy should be held forth for a terror only; but that no 
open persecution should be raised" against the Protestants. 
'* That it was not to be expected people would be dragged 
out of their errors all at once, but that they ought to be led 
back by degrees." And from the moment he became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (which he did at Cranmer's death) all 
severities were put a stop to in his diocese ; the only exe- 
cutions that took place being ordered while he lay upon his 
deaih'hed, and probably, therefore, without his knowing 
even the fact o{ their occurrence. At all events, then, it is 
plain that the Legate had no mBtruclioiiftixwxiX^afc^Q^to 
^^e the government to acts o£V\o\cuc^\ wi^VXivi ^j\ssmi 
^^gxie to convince any reasonaUe pexaoii x)ci«1^^V5dl^^ «& 
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not bound by the very principles of their religion, as their 
adversaries falsely say, to exterminate the enemies of the 
fiedth. Bishop Gardiner, again, is generally charged by Pro- 
testants with being foremost in recommending the shedding 
of blood ; bnt certainly without sufficient evidence. The 
only occasion on which he took any part whatever in the 
execution of the law was that on which, by virtue of his 
office as chancellor, he declared certain persons to be on 
their own confession heretics, and by such declaration de- 
livered them as prisoners to the civil power. After the exe- 
cution of these men he never again appears upon the scene; 
and a Protestant writer says, that there is every reason to 
believe that ''he disapproved such sanguinary intolerance." 
Even those who are most loud in their accusations against 
him, allow that he was for " taking away only the princi- 
pal supporters of the heretics, and some of the more prag- 
matic preachers,'* and for " sparing the rest;" which shews 
that he was no advocate for wholesale persecution. And 
one thing at least is certain, that in his own diocese not a 
single execution for heresy took place. 

But more than this : a most earnest endeavour was made 
to stay such proceedings altogether. Five or six persons 
from the humblest classes being condemned to die, Alphon- 
BOB di Castro, a Spanish friar, and confessor to King Phi- 
lip, in a sermon which he preached before him, boldly de- 
nounced the measures taken against the Protestants as con- 
trary to the spirit of the gospel, and bade the Bishops look 
to the office with which Christ had entrusted them. Here- 
upon ^' the Bishops openly declared against these sangui- 
nary methods," and a stop was put to any further severi- 
ties ; the council also seemed disposed to relent, when un- 
happily the outrage in St. Margaret's Church occurred, to 
winch I have alluded ; other fanatical excesses were com- 
mitted ; and what had the worst effect of all, a conspiracy 
of a formidable character was detected, which had for its 
object the overthrowing of the government. TVkS&VQxtkfc^^Cofc 
scale against the prisoners, and tlie ftrea -wex^ ^c^wsl^m^.^^^ 
Jtor must yon suppose that the Bishoip* ^evicw^^ '^^ 
Arward in promoting the wiahes of the go^etifflafi^^- ^ 
eontaary u the fact. Many instanceB ate TecotAft^V^ ^ 
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testant writers of their having exercifted mercj even with 
danger to themselves. Often they declined the odious task 
of proceeding against those who were hrought before them, 
sometimes refusing to receive the prisoners, at others auf- 
fering the charges to Ue over until they were forgotten. 
" The Bishops/* says a Protestant writer, " eagerly availed 
themselves of any subterfuge by which they could escape 
pronouncing these revolting sentences." Nor was it, in fact^ 
until the council addressed a circular letter of admonition, 
or rather of rebuke, to the whole Episcopate, for their want 
of zeal in the cause of rehgion and the country's peace, that 
they took the matter seriously in hand. This letter thus 
far completely clears the Bishops. It charges them with 
refusing to receive ** the disordered persons" who had been 
brought before them, or if they received them, with not 
" proceeding against them according to the order of justice, 
but rather suffering them to continue in their errors." 

On the whole, then, it is most certain that the clergy 
shrunk from the odious office which the state imposed 
upon them ; that they always inclined to the side of mercy, 
and even incurred the displeasure of the civil power in theu 
desire to screen the unhappy offenders. ** Of fourteen 
bishoprics," says a Protestant historian, *' the Catholic 
prelates used their influence so successfully as altogether 
to prevent bloodshed in nine, and to reduce it within limiti 
in the remaining five." And this is true even of Bishof 
Bonner, that '* bloody wolf," as Fox called him. Dr. Mait 
]and has shewn that he has been falsely charged wit 
cruelty, or undue harshness in the discharge of his unwc 
come office ; that, on the contrary, he treated the accuw 
with remarkable lenity and forbearance, often remandr 
the prisoners in order to give tliem time for reflection, tl 
inducing many to recant, and taking care to proceed o 
by due course of law. He did not make the law, and wo 
gladly not have acted upon it; but when those whose d 
Jt was to maintain order in the state assured him, as the^ 

^ the Biahope, that it was imposaMe to preserve the pi 
uP^fiee unleaa the law was put in £oTce, *\\. mvx^\. ^V. V^ 
on^^^i ^^t hk position was a diffiLCxAx. ^i^^ «l \^«^ 

^- -And this, then, is aU for wUeXv \ ^Qv\^ ^ 
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The Church did not originate or advise these measures. It 
was not the Church, the Papal Legate, or the Bishops, or 
the priests, who urged on th^ government against the Pro- 
testants ; but it was the government which urged the Bi- 
shops to carry out the law, and that on the ground that Pro- 
testant opinions were made the jcloak for every manner 
of disorder and impiety. Persons were brought into the 
Bishops' courts accused of heresy and sacrilege ; and the 
Bishops simply heard the charges and judged according to 
the evidence. Heresy and sacrilege were, as a matter of 
fact, punishable by law ; and they could no more refuse to 
try such cases, when formally brought before them,— -the 
government at the same time insisting on the prosecution* 
— than the judges of the land at the present day could 
refuse to try persons accused of sedition, rioting, or other 
misdemeanours. 

But still it may be said, that though it was not the 
Catholic Church, as such, which urged on these wholesale 
executions, still it was a Catholic queen and a Catholic 
government ; and therefore tliat the odium must fall on the 
Catholic religion which they upheld. Let us inquire, then, 
how the Queen stood affected in the matter. That she was 
not merciless by nature is acknowledged even by Fox him- 
self, who calls her, " a woman every way excellent while 
she followed her own inclination ;" and that she actively 
\ exerted herself to preserve the lives of many who could 
obtain access to her is most certain. '' Several iustances," 
says her Protestant biographier, ''are to be found of the 
Queen's interference to save persons from the cruelty of her 
privy council. Those who were of rank or consequence 
sufficient to find access to her, were tolerably sure of her 
protection. Examples of poHtical vengeance were made 
chiefly on persons whose station seemed too lowly for ob- 
jects of state punishment; because, being poor and obscure, 
they were not able to carry their complaints to the foot of 
the throne." He mentions, amongst ol\ieY%^ Oc^^ ^^^a^ ^ 
Judge Hales, whom the Queen ** Bent iot \.q ^^Nfc -g^»R»> 
»i "poke maa^ words of comfort to Yiim, wv^ oT^««i^^^c^ 
7 % be aet at Uberty honourably ;" and aV^o ol\!^ti\ex^;:»^ 
f W ^u:^ gentleman, who, for \na w^ ^^^ ^"^ ^^ 
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istic opinions, was called the ** Hot Gt)speller." She not 
only gave him his release, but restored him to his place in 
her service, and (as he himself relates) made no deduction 
in his salary for the time he was in prison, and therefore 
absent from his duties. Such little acts of kindness are 
often surer tokens of a person's real disposition than more 
ostentatious benefactions. 

But to come to the time of which I have been telling 
you. I am not denying that Mary gave a general consent 
to the infliction of capital punishment ; but it was to be 
done with moderation and discretion. Upon her Council 
advising extreme measures, she said she would have them 
act "without rashness ;" and though she put in no plea for 
such as by learning might " deceive the simple," she desired 
that the rest should be " so used that the people might 
well perceive them not to be condemned without just occa- 
sion.*' At any rate, no blood-thirstiness of spirit is here dis- 
played; and remember the provocation she had received, and 
the grounds she had for thinking that mercy was thrown 
away on those with whom she had to do. She herself had 
met with neither pity nor common courtesy from the Re- 
formers while they were in power; the privacy of her family 
worship had been invaded, and her household persecuted ; 
she had been insulted by one of the Protestant Bishops in 
her palace, and owed her life more to the protection of her 
kinsman, Charles Y., and the fear of her enemies, than to 
their sense of justice. She had seen the Catholic Bishops 
confined for years in dungeons ; the ancient faith proscribed; 
attendance at the new service enforced by every penalty 
short of death ; the will of her father, although secured by 
oath, violated in her despite; the succession changed be- 
cause she was a Catholic ; an armed force resisting her law- 
ful rights ; insurrections threatening her throne from the 
same party ; her religion outraged and insulted.* All this 
should be remembered before we condemn her for hstening 
to ber counsellors : but still, in point of fact, what part did 
^he take in the Smithfield firea* ^w \>\o^^her declares 

y^rj* '^oiures an the Ifisiory of the Re/wmotwa, \i^ N^tv* "Sl^s. ^. 
««er^orth ; to whom the writer ackiiov\ei\tt«a \MEMafc\t VcA.^\.%ft.^i 
"i^^y^ftbe facts here «,.Tr«^t^. 
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that all the time they lasted, she was *' a prey to the sever- 
est headaches, her head being frightfully swelled ; she was 
likewise subject to perpetual attacks of hysteria, which other 
women exhale by tears or piercing cries (thus, by the way, 
implying her extraordinary self-command). Who can be- 
lieve that a woman in this state of mortal suffering was 
capable of governing a kingdom, or that she was account- 
able for any thing done in it ?" Fox confirms this view : 
** sometimes," he reports, <* she lay weeks without speaking, 
as one dead ; and more than once the rumour went that she 
bad died in childbed." " For a few afternoons, at times, 
the Queen struggled to pay the attention to business she 
had formerly done ; but her health gave way in the attempt, 
and she was seen no more at council." And afterwards, 
the writer shews that, on particular occasions (she mentions 
expressly that of Cranmer's execution) the Queen was not 
present at the council, and that her signature was wanting 
to warrants of arrest. Finally, let me quote you the opi- 
nion of a Protestant historian, *' who lived too near the 
time to be deceived :" " She had been a worthy princess," 
he says, " if as little cruelty had been done under her as ht^ 
her. She hated to equivocate, and always was what she 
was, without dissembling her judgment or conduct for fear 
or flattery." 

I may consider it proved, therefore, that the Queen was 
not the instigator of the persecution against the Protest- 
ants. Still, it may be said, there is her government — bier 
mimsters and her council; at least they were Catholics. 
Let us, then, inquire in the last place, how far Mary's go- 
vernment can be called a Catholic government. This is 
an important inquiry. In the first part of this Tract I 
told youthat the great mass of the nobles and the gentry 
cared little for rehgion in itself; and, in fact, could hardly 
be considered as better than Catholics in name. And now 
I mnst tell you that the government was composed of 
men of a sinular temper. Almost evet^ otl^ q1 >^<^\nL\>A^ 
conformed to Protestantism in EdwatdiA Tev^% «xv^ «^^=^ 
tfaotfe who disliked the changes in doetnxifc Va.^ V^^ 
to sqmnte England from the Apoato\ic ^e^. ^^^a^^ "* 
Jmd mueb trouble with them in tVte ^x^^ ^^«^ ^ 
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Peers and Commons were dishonest, indifferent to all re- 
ligions, and willing to establish the most opposing rituals, 
so that they might retain their grasp on the accursed thing 
with which -their very souls were corrupted. The Church 
lands, with which Henry YIII. had bribed his aristocracy, 
titled and untitled, into co-operation with his enormities, 
both personal and political, had induced national depra- 
Tity. . . . Yet all ought not to be included in one sweeping 
censure ; a noble minority of good men, disgusted at the 
detestable penal laws which lighted the torturing fires for 
the Protestants, seceded bodUy from the House of 'Com- 
mons, after vainly opposing them. This glorious band 
was composed of Catholics as well as Protestants ; it was 
headed by the great legaUst, Sergeant Plowden, a Catholic 
so firm, as to refuse the chancellorship, when urged to 
take it by Queen Elizabeth, because he would not change 
his religion." 

And now we have tracked the blood-stains home, and 
found them lying at the door of an unprincipled and an 
anti-Papal government; a government opposed not only 
to " Papal aggression," but to Papal interference any way. 
Strange result ! that after all, the Smithfield fires, to which 
many an English Protestant points as his strongest argu- 
ment against the Pope's religion, should have been kindled 
and stirred by those who would have kept the Pope out of 
England, if they could. Yet so it is ; and I will conclude . 
by telling you a truth, which you may take as the moral ol^ 
this history : That the more people endeavour to set up & 
merely national religion — that is to say, a religion which is 
exclusively their own, and therefore leans for its support; 
on the temporal power — the more merciless and sangui • 
nary they become. This is most remarkably exemplified ir»- 
the reign of which we have next to speak, that of Queex>> 
Elizabeth, who hanged and disembowelled Catholic priest 0^ 
simply because they would not acknowledge her religion.^ 
siipremacy. 
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** The Bible and the Bible only" has been the rallying cry 
and watchword of all the countless sects of Protestants 
who from the time of Martin Luther have claimed the right 
of private judgment in the interpretation of the written 
Word of Grod. It is their rule of faith, " so that whatsoever 
is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man that it should be beheved as an article 
of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.^' 
This is the express declaration of the Established Church 
in this country, and may be taken as the general profession 
of fiftith of all Protestants every where. 

It is worth observing, however, that this rule of faith, 
as well in its short and popular form as also when more 
fully drawn out and explained, is rather negative than posi- 
tive. Those who use it are more careful to say what they 
do not hold than what they do; they insist upon " the 
Bible only" to the exclusion of every thing else, but they 
are not equally jealous about receiving the whole Bible — 
tvery part of it. They say that nothing is to be required 
of any man that it should be beheved which is not to be 
found in the Bible, or at least may not be proved thereby ; 
but they do not with equal distinctness insist upon the duty 
of believing every thing which is read in that sacred book, 
or may be proved by it. 

This is no idle assertion ; it is a plain matter of fact, 
which may be justly charged against all Protestants, of 
whatever denomination, all over the world, that they do 
not reaDy receive the whole of the Bible, that is, do not 
really receive every thing which it couteaxka. \ «xoL\ia\.^^2^ 
making of their mection of thoae booVa -^^^sSsi ^^i ^^J^ 
Apocryphal, but which are received \>y Ca\>aft>a«a «^ '^^'^ 
tke mitten Word of God; nor am 1 %pe«am;i^ ol«>a52^^ 
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and impious rejection of parts of Holy Scripture as has been 
ventured upon by Lutber and some others. That arch- 
reformer of the Church would fain have reformed the Bible 
also ; he said of the book of Esther that he was such an 
enemy to it, he would it did not exi«t-«4ie would toss it into 
the Elbe ; of the book of Jonah, that the history which it 
contained was so monstrous that it was absolutely incredi- 
ble ; of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that it was not written 
by an Apostlb, and therefore it was not to be wondered at 
that it should contain some mixture of wood, straw, and 
ha^ ; of the Epistle of St. James, that it was worthlesB, an 
epistle of straw ; and lastly of the Apocalypse (or Beveila- 
tion) of St John, that much was wanting to persuade him 
that it was scriptural. But I repeat, I am not now speakixig 
of open and avowed rejection of whole books of the Bible 
such as this ; I am speaking of the way in which Pro- 
testants in general treat several portions even of the Md 
and New Testament which they profess to receive — indeed, 
which all Christians agree in receiving — ^as divinely inspired : 
and I say that there are many texts even there which they do 
not really receive ; some which are to them as an unknown 
tongue, without any meaning at all, and which they there- 
fore make no use of whatever ; others which seem to be 
opposed to their own creed, and which they therefore try to 
escape from and to explain away; lastly, there are others 
which they even boldly contradict. 

In the following pages a few of the most striking of 

. these texts shall be brought forward, arranged in order ac- 
cording to the subjects to which they belong, and compared^ 
as briefly as possible, with the Protestant doctrine upon the 
same subjects. We will begin with what is obviously the 
most important, the rule of faith; having first explained, 
however, in a few words, both what is meant by this 
phrase, and also why this subject is so very important as to 

.deserve the first place. 

All Christians are agreed that the Son of God came 

down from heaven to teach mankind the will of His Father, 
jfUid that those who wish to be saved must be veiy c^rrfol 
: to vfcqow and to do that will. How, fticu, cwi-^^ Ww fcr 
^rtain what that will is? lu aftict ^at^^»\kswi V» ^f®: 
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Lord Jesus Christ taken care that we, who live more than 
eighteen hundred years after He went back to heaven, and 
those too that shaU come after ns even to the end of the 
world, — how has He taken care that we shall all know 
for certain, and without a mistake, every thing which He 
taught, and which we must do and believe, according to His 
doctrine, to eain everlasting life ? 

If you ask this question of a Protestant, he will teU you 
that our Lord took care to have it all written down very 
clearly and distinctly in a book, which book is called the 
Bible ; so that any one who wishes to know what he must 
do and believe in order that he may be saved, has no- 
thing to do but to go and read in that book, and he will be 
sure to learn. If you ask the same question of a Catholic, 
however, he will teU you that our Lord chose certain per- 
sons whom He carefully instructed in all that concerned 
the kingdom of God, and to whom He gave a commission 
to teach the rest of mankind ; that these persons were to 
appoint others to assist and to succeed them ; and that our 
Lord promised, as well to those persons whom He had 
sdected as also to their successors for ever, that He would 
be with them always to the end of the world ; so that any 
one who wishes to know what he must do and believe in 
order that he may be saved, must go to those whom Jesus 
appointed to teach, and in this way he will be sure to 
learn. Yon see at once that there is a great difference be- 
tween these two answers ; the one refers us to a book, the 
other to a living body of men ; the one refers us to the 
Bible, the other to the Church. Tou see also that this 
difference lies at the very foundation of the controversy be- 
tween CathoUcs and Protestants, so that there is no use in 
discussing minor questions of detail until this main point 
has first been settled; indeed, one might almost say that 
there is no use in discussing minor questions of detail at 
ally because they are, in fact, all wrapt up and included in 
thu one main question, "Whether God intended the Sok^ 
tures to be the only guide and teaclieT oi tsi^t^vcA vcl ^ssa^ 
ten o£ religion ? For if He did, then oi co^n^^ ^<&^^^^^ 
Church is in error, since she denies tHa, w^^ l^^^^*^ *^ 
contrary; nay more, she is altogetliet €«ilae «:si^ «a.\sK^o"e» 
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for she claims to be God's messeDger upon earth, antho- 
rised to teach mankind all things tlurt; they ought to know 
and to do for their soul's healUi ; whereas if this doctrine 
be true, there is no such messenger any where, but only a 
message written in a book which every body has a right,, 
and is even bound, to read and understand for himself. If, 
on the other hand, God did not intend the Bible to be 
man's only guide and teacher in matters of religion, but 
appointed His Church for this very purpose that she should 
fulfil this office, and promised her His guidance, so that 
she should never be deceived in proposing any thing to our 
belief that was not true and had not been revealed by Him> 
then, of course, not only is the CathoHc Church right upon 
this point, but also of necessity right upon every other 
point also. 

Our present purpose, however, is not to establish the 
truth of this Catholic doctrine, nor, indeed, of any other Ca- 
tholic doctrine whatever, but simply to demonstrate the false- 
hood of the Protestant doctrine by means of an appeal to its 
own standard, the Bible and the !Bible only ; we propose to 
shew, that he who really receives the written Word of God 
as the only rule of faith, is by that very rule bound to re- 
ceive something more which no Protestant is content to 
receive ; that Protestants do not and cannot, as long as they 
remain Protestants, make use of the whole of the Bible, but 
only of certain parts of it ; that though they may profess 
to believe it all, yet in point of fact they act as though they 
only believed a part of it ; that though they may be con- 
tinually declaring with their lips that *' all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable," yet mean- 
while they declare still more effectually by their creed and 
practice that they consider a good deal to be of no profit 
at all in the present age, or at least not for themselves. 

First, then, upon this very fundamental question of the 

rule of faith itself, we say that Protestants practically set at 

nought and deny much that the Bible tells them. Let us 

^ee, for example, how they handle the following texts: 

^nt, words Bpoken by our blessed LoTd.H\xsv^lfv secondly^ 

Words spoken by His Apostles. 
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I. THE TESTIMONY OF OTJK LOBD. 

What My« the Word ^f God? What §ay9 the Proteitmit? 

1. St. Matthew xxviiL 19, 20. 1. Our Lord made use of frail', 
Jesus came and spake unto His fallible men to preach His holy 
Apostles, saying, All power is gi- Gospel, and to teach all nations at 
ven unto Me in heaven and inearth, the first; and He promised to be 
Go ye therefore and teach all na- with them, that is, to help and 
tions, baptising them in the name strengthen them in a very special 
of the Father, and of the Son, and manner, for tiiat purpose, but it 
of the Holy Ghost; teaching them was not His intention that this 
to observe all things whatsoever I should continue for ever, even un- 
have conunanded you ; and, lo, I to the end of the world ; on the 
am with you alway, even unto the contrary. He intended to with* 
end of the world.* draw tlus special guidance and as- 
sistance at some future period, if 
not from the Apostles themselves, 
at least from their successors, 
as soon as the Bible should be 
written or printed ; and then, from 
that time forward, His promised 

( presence would be no longer with 

the preachers of the Gospel as it 
had hitherto been, but with the 
book in which the Gospel was 
written. 

2. St, John XX. 21, 22. Then 2. There is therefore nobody 
sud Jesus to them again. Peace be now upon earth sent by Jesus 
unto you ; as My Father hath sent Christ, in the same way as Jesus 
Me, even so send I you. had been sent by the Father ; 

3. St, J€hn xvii. 18, 20. As 3. Neither is there any body 
Thou hast sent Me into the world, through whose word persons are 
even so have I also sent them into now called upon by God to be- 
the world .... Neither pray I for lieve in Christ ; 

these alone, but for tiiem also 
which shall believe on Me through 
their word. 

4. St, Luke x. 16. He that 4. Nor any body who so repre- 
heareth you heareth Me ; and he sents our Lord here upon eaith, as 
that despiseth you despiseth Me ; that those who despise his teacldng 
and he wat despiseth Me despiseth are in fiEict despising the teaching 
Him that sent Me. of our Lord Himself; 

5. St, Matt, xviii. 17. If he 5. Nor is there any Church, or 
neglect to hear the Church, let body of men, "wVawi ^twsto.^ "«x<ai 
hun be unto thee as an heathen bouivd to Yvew wv^ ^«^ '«k. \ss»s^»« 
man aad « publican. of xeWgioTi. 

The Protestant translation is of couxfte mafini xjfifc ^i^"^ ^^ 
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II. THE TESTIMONY OF HIS APOSTLES. 
What aaya the Word of God? What aaya the Protestant? 

1. 2 TYm. I. IS, 14. Hold fkst the I. At the time when St Paul 
fonn of sound words which thou gave this charge to Tknothy, the 
hast heard of me, in faith and love only means of spreading the know^ 
which is in Christ Jesus. That ledge of the Goqsel was f<M: one 
good thing which was committed man to teach another ; this, how- 
unto thee, keep by the Holy Ghost, ever, being a most unsafe method, 
which dwelleth in us. and liable to all kinds of abuse^ 

/i.ii.2. Andthethhigs'thattbou was merely a temporary arrange-) 
hast heard of me among many wit- ment until the whole truth should 
Besses, the same commit thou to have been committed to writing, 
fitithful men, who shall be able to Henceforward no roan would be 
teach others also. trustworthy or faithibl in this mat- 

ter, and fit to teach others; but 
all would have to learn out of one 
common book. 

2. 1 Cbr. zi. 16. If any man 2. So, in like manner, it was 
seem to be contentious, we have very well for the Apostles to pro- 
no such custom, neither the pose themselves, and the custom 
Churches of God. of the Churches, as a standard of 

truth; 
S. 1 John iv. 1, 6. Beloved, be- 3. And to give as a test, or means 
licve not every spirit, but try the of distinguishing false teachers 
spirits whether th^ are of God ; from true ones, their obedience or 
because many false prophets are disobedience to the living pastors 
gone out into the world. ..... We of the Church ; but this also was 

are of God ; he that knoweth God merely ten^rary. As soon as 
heareth us ; he that is not of God the Scriptures should be written 
heareth not us. Hereby know we and collected into a single volume, 
the spirit of truth and the spirit of these, and these only, were to be 
error. the true test and standard by which 

each man should toy for himself 
whether or no the doctrines pro- 
posed to his belief came firom God. 
4. 2 Thess, ii. 15. Therefore, 4. St Paul had a perfect r%hC 
brethren, stand fast, and hold the to call on his converts to receive 
tiaditions which you have learned, all the traditions which they had 
whether by word ot by oiu: epastle. learned, whether written or un- 
1 Cor. xi. 2. Ke^ tie traditions* written ; and they were bowid to 
as I delivered them to you. obey him. But those unwrittett 

traditions, at least as much <^ 
them as it was important for us to 
know, were afterwards written, and 
are tn be found in the later por- 
tions oi t\ve "Sew Tc^Vxcsm?^ 

ji^ -/? ^*^ ^roteatant translation^ " OT^nance&C^ ^^^ «* *^ ^^ ^"c^- 
»e En^i^^u ^^'^ **"^ ^'^^^ *» ^"^ ^^ pievioua teisX., \\\w^ \ttR^ VJaa 
^^glM9h word also. 
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'Riese are only a few of the most simple and striking 
passages of Scripture which bear upon the subject before 
U8 ; and see how completely the Protestant sets them aside 
and explains them away by means of this very clever excuse, 
that they had only a temporary use and meaning, that they 
belonged to a state of things which was soon to pass aWay, 
or, at any rate, which has certainly long since come to an 
end ; whilst yet he cannot pretend to allege a single passage 
of Holy Scripture in which we are told that this great change, 
or indeed that any change at all in the mode of teaching 
the Gospel was ever to be made even to the end of the 
world ; so that, whilst professing to go by the Bible and 
ike Bible only, he is obliged to have recourse to something 
not in the Bible to support this fundamental principle of 
his own creed. 

The Protestant professes that the only sure way of 
knowing God's will is for every man to read the Holy 
Scriptures for himself. I take up the Holy Scriptures, 
therefore, for this purpose, and 1 find there that our Lord 
appointed, and the Apostles practised, quite another way of 
leuming God's will and the right road to heaven. I find 
that our Lord sent not a message but messengers, not a 
book for men to read but Apostles for men to obey ; and, 
in Hke manner, I find that the Apostles too say not a word 
about the necessity of not believing any thing that is not 
written in a certain book, but, on the contrary, that they 
distinctly say, "Believe all that you have been taught, 
whether written or unwritten." I turn, then, to the Pro- 
testant, and ask for an explanation of these things, and he 
itys. Obey the Bible, and the Bible only ; but be careful not 
ttt obey every word of it, for though the Bible says nothing 
about it, yet it is quite certain that some portions of it 
woe never intended for you, and do not refer to the present 
generation. In other words. Believe the Bible and the 
BiMff onh/, but believe also what I tell you about certain 
pirtBofit. 

It may be objected, however, that, aitet «3\, ^^\& ^^ 
t bar Btntement of the case, for that tliexe axe oVJsi^t \fcTw\» ^V 
Ae Bible which aeem to speak very plaiiA^ oyl xXie^oVweXsc^ 
miedtthe queaiiou, and that tlie CattioUc \» oVXt^^^^ ^ 
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regard these qtute as much as the Protestant is obliged to 
disregard those which have been already quoted. 

Now, supposing for a moment that this statement was 
as undeniably true as it is» in fact, utterly and entirely 
false, observe what follows from it: simply this, which ia 
what every Catholic believes, but every Protestant is, more 
or less, bound to deny, namely, that the Bible is not a plain 
and easy book which every man may read and understand 
for himself, but, on the contrary, is in many parts a very 
difficult book, and that we require some sure and trusV 
worthy guide who shall have authority to declare to us its 
true meaning. It is a book which ''the unlearned and 
unstable may easily wrest to their own destruction" (2 Pet 
iii. 16) ; and therefore, in order that we may understand 
it aright and use it for our own salvation, it is necessary 
that we should have an interpreter whom we can trust 
both for learning and stability. But where shall we find 
such an one amongst our fellow-men ? We may think one 
man more learned and more stable than another ; but who 
will feel such thorough confidence in the learning and 
stability of any man as to be willing to stake his eternal 
happiness or misery upon it ? 

And we might go on to establish, in this way, the abso- 
lute necessity of an interpreter authorised by God Himself^ 
and secured, by His express promise, against the possibility 
of falling into error; in a word, to establish the whole 
Catholic doctrine upon this subject. Such an argument^ 
however, in no way belongs to our present purpose, for we 
are now merely addressing ourselves to a person who pro- 
fesses to derive his creed from the Bible and the Bible only» 
and to reject the authority of the Church ; and we are 
trying his position by his own standard, and shewing that, 
in point of fact, he goes beyond it and admits something 
else instead of it, or, at least, in addition to it, even at the 
very outset. This, I think, has been clearly shewn already, 
and we might therefore fairly leave the matter here and gu 
on to another branch of the subject. Nevertheless, that we 
may not appear to be guilty o£ lYie &atae fexxLt ourselves of 
which we have convicted the Protjeft^Kat, iiKcai^'^,*. ^'t\Kt« 
^^omation to close his eyea against cexWm ^«iV» QtiVSaa"^^^ 
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let US see what are those texts which he pretends to allege 
in hehalf of his own peculiar doctrine. 

That doctrine, as I have said hefore, may he stated 
thus : — It is the duty of every man to examine for him- 
sdf the truth of the doctrines which he is taught, and 
to put them to the test hy an appeal to the Bible ; and no 
man can be called upon to believe any thing as an article of 
the faith, and as necessary to salvation, which is not read 
therein or may not be proved thereby. Observe, then, what 
texts are necessary for his purpose : he must find words of 
Christ or of His Apostles commanding us to make use of no 
rule but the written Word of God, telling us that the written 
Word of God is sufficient for all purposes, and that all 
things are to be found therein ; for any thing short of this 
does not establish the Protestant doctrine. Where, then> 
can he find such texts ? 

First, he quotes the words of our Lord (St. John v. 
39) : " Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
etmial life : and they are they which testify of Me." But 
where do these words contain a command from Almighty 
God bidding all men to read the Bible, and assuring ihem 
that the Bible is a sufficient guide into all truth i Our 
Lord bids the Jews examine the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, for that they testify of Him as the promised 
Messias ; and, as soon as they had recognised Him as such, 
they should at once listen to His words, receive His doc- 
Urine, and obey His commandments. 

It is plain, therefore, that our Lord did not use the 
words, *' Search the Scriptures," in the sense in which 
Protestants use them. He did not refer His hearers to the 
Scriptures in the same way that the Protestant refers you ; 
for if so, why did they need His further teaching ? He 
made the same use of the Scriptures as Catholics do in 
speaking to Protestants at this day. The Catholic says to 
noteatants, ''Search the Scriptures," for these are they 
which testify of the Church as well as of her Head ; the.^^ 
expressly command you to "hear t\ie CWx^^^ ^\..^^«&x. 
xniL 17), Bad declare that she is " tlie pVWwc «xi^ ^onssj^^ ^^ 
the truth'' (1 Tim. in. 1 5). You oug\it, iXietfeloxe.Xi^^^^ 
to ber voice, receive her doctrines, ani ob^^ Viex cQtsiS»as 
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ments. Our Lord bade the Jews examine the Scriptures 
for & particular object; is this the same thing as commancUng 
Christians to examine the Scriptures for every object ? He 
sent them to the Scriptures as testifying of Him, the Teacher, 
to whom, when recognised, they were to submit. Because 
the Scriptures testify plainly to the appointed teacher, the 
Church, does it therefore follow that it sets forth all other 
truths so cleariy as that you should need no other teacher 
but it ? Nay, does not the very contrary conclusion follow? 
But, secondly, the Protestant quotes the words of St. 
Paul to Timothy (2 Tim. iii. 15-17) : "From a chUd thou 
hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works." Now, of 
course, the only Scriptures that 'Rmothy could have known 
from a child were the Old Testament. J)oes the Protestant, 
then, mean to assert that the mere reading of the Old 
Testament is sufficient to teach a man all that is necessary 
for him to know in order that he may be saved ? If so, 
what need was there of the New Testament ? If, on the 
other hand, he does not consider that the Scriptures here 
spoken of are sufficient for this purpose, it is impossible 
that this text should prove that they would be made suffi- 
cient by the addition of others, for it says nothing whatever 
of any addition that was ever to be made to them at all. 

But, thirdly, we are sometimes told that the Bereans 
were good Protestants and are even expressly commended 
as such by one of the writers of the New Testament, he- 
cause we read of them, in the Acts of the Apostles (xvii. 
II), that " they were more noble than those in Thessalonica, 
in that they received the word with all readiness of mind> 
and searched the Scriptures daily whether these things were 
so." Surely, however, no one can pretend to argue from 
tAese words that the Bereans made the same use of the Holy 
Scriptures as Protestants insist upon no'V-a-AK^^ % the very 
^'^^^'^^ can fee cJearly shewn by an exam\na^oiDL ol^^\Mi- 
T' ^orwhat was the real state oit\ie caael %\..^ws5l\ssA 
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'' reasoned with them out of the Scriptares, opening and 
alleging that Christ must needs have suffered and risen 
again ^om the dead, and that this Jesus whom he preached 
unto them was Christ" (ver. 2). If, then, they would listen 
to the preacher at all, they could do no other than search 
the Scriptures, for it was precisely this to which he had 
directed their attention. 

He had set before them the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament relating to the sufferings, death, and rising again of 
the expected Messiah, and then he went on to tell them 
•that in Jesus, whom he was come to preach to them, all 
these prophecies had been fulfilled. They searched the 
Scriptures, therefore, to see whether such things had, in- 
deed, been foretold concerning the promised Saviour of man- 
kind, and finding that they had, '^ many of them belieyed.'' 
But what did they believe ? Did they really beUeve only 
what St Paul was able to prove to them out of the Old Testa- 
ment — for you must remember that this was the only part 
of the Bible then in existence — and did they refuse to be- 
lieve any thing else for which he could not produce a vnritten 
warrant out of those ancient Scriptures ? If so, they could 
not even believe that Jesus was the Christ, since this could 
not possibly be proved out of the Old Testament, every 
word of which had been written long before Jesus was bom. 
You see that they received that which was the most impor- 
tant article of all, that which was in fact the very foundation 
of every thing else, viz. that Jesus was the Christ-^ they 
received this, I say, not because they found it in the Bible, 
for it was not yet written there, but on the testimony of 
the preacher, St. Paul. Their study of the Scriptures might 
teacSi them that " thus it behoved Christ to suffer and to rise 
finm the dead the third day" (Luke xxiv. 46), and so fiir 
it may have disposed their minds towards believing one who 
came to them saying that these things had been fulfilled. 
But it could not do more than this; it could not teach 
them that they really had been fulfilled. Both this and 
every other Christian doctrine which was proposed to the\s^ 
.they received, as I have said, not tiotCL V)KVfc^«T^SX«?tt."^«t^ ^ 
God, hutirom the teacher tliatwaB aeiiV.Xft^csc^^^^^:^'^ 
St Fanl. Even so, a Caibblic ^tve«X. %X. ^^ ^«weoN. ^ 
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might open and allege the Scriptures of the New Testament, 
in argument with a man who acknowledges their authority, 
as the Jews of Berea acknowledged the authority of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament ; and he might shew that 
our Lord established a society which was to endure throu^- 
out all ages, eyen until the end of time, and that He gave to 
this society power and authority to teach all nations all 
things whatsoever He had commanded. Then, having 
alleged thus much out of the written Word of God, he 
might still follow the example of St. Paul, and go on to 
shew that ''this Jesus whom he preached was Christ;*' 
that the Church which he preached to them was in very 
deed the society to which such high and noble privileges 
were promised in Holy Scripture ; and any one who should 
give heed to his preaching in the same way as the Bereans 
did, would not fail to meet with the same reward : he also 
would " believe ;" believe not only the one doctrine which 
had been thus proved to him from Holy Scripture, viz. that 
the Church was the appointed teacher of mankind, but also 
every other doctrine which the same teacher might propose 
to his belief, whether written in the Bible or not. 

These are the principal texts alleged by Protestants in 
- behalf of their favourite doctrine of "the Bible and the 
Bible only ;" and you see that there is not one of them 
which redly says any thing at all like what the Protestant 
says : there is not one which teaches that the Bible contains 
all things necessary to salvation, so that we are not bound 
to believe any thing but what is written therein or may be 
proved thereby. 

Neither is it any more to the purpose to quote, as is 
so often done, all those numerous texts which speak high 
and glorious things of the Word of God; for, in the flfet 
place, except they say distinctly (which they do not) that 
the written Word of God is all-sufficient, and contains every 
thing which we ought to know and believe for our soul's 
health, they do nothing towards really establishing the Pro- 
testant doctrine. But, secondly, it will be found, upon ex- 
ataination, that in almost every laatance the texts really 

^fer not to the written Word o^ Qto^ «iV \iJ\»\wX \a ^Jwi 

frord of God taught or preached. 
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Word of God taught or preached. This is a very import- 
ant distinction, plain to every hody when once it has been 
pointed out, yet commonly overlooked by Protestants in 
consequence of that false notion which they have been al^ 
ways taught, and into the truth of which they never stop 
to inquire, that the Bible is the only Word of God. They 
do not believe that God speaks to mankind in any other 
way than by a message written in a book; when, there- 
fore, they hear any thing said about the word of God, they 
naturally take it for granted that it is the Bible which is 
being spoken of, and nothing else ; whereas I will venture 
to say that there are few texts more manifestly opposed to 
Protestant doctrine upon this subject than some of these 
very passages which they so ignorantly refer to the Bible. 
Thus, St. Paul writes to the Thessalonians (1 Ep. ii. 13) : 
"We thank God without ceasing, because when ye received 
the word of God which ye heard of us, ye received it not 
as the word of men, but, as it is in truth, the word of God." 
What was this word of God ? was it a toritten or a spoken 
word ? ** You heard it of us, but you received it as the word 
of God;'' and you did right to receive it as such, for it is 
such in truth ; God has sent His word or message to you 
through us. His messengers : " It pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe " (1 Cor. i. 
21) ; ** Grod hath in these last days spoken unto us by His 
Son" (Heb. i. 2) ; He sent His Son to preach the Gospel ; 
and in the same way as the Father sent the Son, even so 
did the Son send us (St. John xx. 22) ; and in hearing us, 
you are in fact hearing Him ; and in hearing Him, you are 
hearing Him that sent Him (St. Luke x. 16) ; so that our 
word is Hterally and truly the word of God. Who will 
desy that this is the plain and necessary meaning of the 
Apostle's words ? and who will undertake to reconcile them 
with the principles of Protestantism ? 

Again, Protestants assuming that the only word of God 
is the Bible, have sometimes explained those words of St. 
Pan], '* Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing b^ \3cifc -^sst^ 
of God'* (Rom. x. 17), as though tYiey \;oo N?«t^ «^^J«a^ 
of the Bible, tmd were intended to declate \\\«X. iw!CcL cwbr*^ 
byBtadying that book ; in other words, ttx«X \!afc"B^K^^ ^« 
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tains all that should he the suhject of our faith, all that we 
need helieve in order that we may he saved. But hear how 
the Apostle explains his own words : ''Whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall he saved. How then shall 
they call on Him in whom they have not believed ? and how 
shall they believe in Him of whom they have not heard ? 
and how shall they hear without a preacher ? and how shall 
they preach, except they be sent ?" (Rom. x. 13-15.) Can 
any thing be more distinct than this short but most preg- 
nant passage? And how does the Protestant deal witji it? 
The first part of it he understands as all others understand 
it also ; Protestants as well as Catholics are all agreed, that 
in order to be saved, we must call upon God ; all are agrec^fl 
also, that in order to call upon God, wc must first believe on 
Him, and that we cannot believe on Him except we haTe 
first heard of Him. But now comes the question that creates 
the separation between Catholics and Protestants : How are* 
we to hear of Him ? The Protestant answers. By reading 
the Bible, or listening to any body who will come and read 
it to us. The Catholic answers. By listening to a living , 
preacher, and that preacher must have been sent by persons 
having authority for that purpose. The source from whence ^ 
the Catholic answer is taken we see at once, for it might 
be stated in the very words of the Apostle, " How ahidl , 
they hear without a preacher ? and how shall they preach, 
except they be sent?" But whence does the Protestant derive 
his answer ? Is it from the Bible and the Bible only ? Or '< 
is it not clear from this, and the many other instances that,: 
have been quoted in tJiese pages, that the Protestant, whilst pr 
fessing to follow the Bible, is really forcing the Bible Jo foUm 
him ? 
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Two working men were returning home from their day's 
labour^ near Bristol, one fine summer evening. They were 
crossing Brandon Hill, and when they reached that part of 
the terrace which looks down on the city, they stopped to 
gaze at the view ; and no wonder, for there is hardly such 
another in England. There lay the great city at their feet, 
with its confused mass of buildings, manufactories, ware- 
houses, and tall smoking chimneys, mingled with which 
might be seen the masts and rigging of the numerous ship- 
ping; while over all these tokens of this world's riches, and 
its life of unceasing daily labour, rose in peaceful contrast 
the many towers and spires of Bristol's ancient churches. 
St. Mary Bedcliffe in the distance attracted the eye by its 
superior beauty, and at that moment was hghted up gor- 
geously by the rays of the setting sun, so that its elaborate 
carving stood out in full relief. 

The men felt the beauty of the scene not the less keenly 
because they knew no fine words in which to express their 
feelings. I say this, because otherwise you might think 
that John Smith, the mason, broke silence by making a 
very commonplace and business-like remark. 

" That's a fine piece of stonework," said he, "and must 
have cost a pretty sum of money." 

" Yes," said Thomas, the carpenter, " and the money 

must have been plentiful when it was built; for see what 

a sight of old towers and spires there are in the town and 

country all round. And it is my opinion, John, that there 

was more thou^t about rehgion in those days than there 

h now; for though here and there one of the gentry builds 

s fancjr church, both churches and. mft«t\a^a are run up as 

™^^P as tbey can be now-a-daya. 1 'woi^idet ^\^\.'^t«k»»&\l 

f People were of in those timea, T3\dL^o\si^^«t ^^i " 

out m anj Qf y^^^ booksr* 
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Why, yes,'' said John, " I hare read and heard too; 
and jon will not belieye it, but they were all Catholics like 
myself." 

*' Why, I thought our forefathers were all good Pro- 
testants, though the Pope once tried to get us under his 
thumb. Besides, I never knew you Catholics build any 
thing Tery grand. Look at that poor little chapel whidi 
you built at Clifton yonder some years back. To be sure 
you have been enlarging it lately, and have made it look 
more like one of. the old churches, but it is but a small 
affiiir after all; and as to the big church close by, I am sure 
that's not much like St. Mary Bedcliffe's anyhow." 

" Money's not so plentiful with us, Thomas ; but that 
was not the case with William Canynge, who built St. Mary's. 
I went all over it the other day with a man who works at 
the restorations, and he explamed every thing to me, and 
shewed me the tomb of Canynge. The old inscription is 
still upon it, and there he lies in his mayor's robes; for he 
was five times mayor of Bristol." 

" That was a strange speculation for a merchant," said 
Thomas. ''What sort ef a man was he in Ids business, I 
wonder?" 

** It is set down on the tomb that he had more than 
2000 ton of shipping in ten ships, which was a great deal 
in those days ; and it was all free of duty, because he had 
great favour with King Edward the Fourth on account of 
having lent him money. They say that King Henry the 
Sixth offered him the privilege of coining, which great 
nobles were sometimes allowed to do in those days, and that 
he refused it. Some one who was standing by said he 
would have accepted such an offer if it had been made to 
him. Canynge answered, 'No doubt; you would spend 
heaven to get gold; but for my part, I prefer to spend gold 
to get heaven.' Accordingly he gave rich presents to the 
dimncbes in pictures and gold and silver work." 

•• Well, John, it shews he was not o£ ^ ^cws^Yai^^oss^'^ 
•itbn; but I can't help fancying tlaat wu^ tm^ ^B^^ \»^^a& 
Ckweeb muH bare come aomehow ox olOact ws^ oS.^^ 
mem'MpoeketB.'* ^ 

''Why, Thomas, you ouglit to Vno^ \3«XVBt XJo»s^ 
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Do not yoa see that he put money into their pockets, if it 
■was only by paying^ the workmen he employed ? It i« written 
on his tomb, * that he did maintain by space of eight yeai» 
800 craftsmen, beside carpenters and masons; every day 
100 men.' And he built not only Redcliffe Church, but a 
college at Westbury. And he did more than that too; fbr 
when his wife died, he gave up all worldly possessions and 
became a priest ; and you may see him represented on an* 
other monument as Dean of Westbury/* 

" Well," said Thomas, " times must^have been very 
different to what they are now. It would be thought a 
strange thing in these days for one of our merchants to 
spend all his gains in builchng and adorning churches, and 
then give up his business to become a minister in one of. 
them." 

" It was not at all strange then," said John. *' I have 
read an old book about Bristol, and I see that many of the 
churches were built by merchants. This very church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe was at first almost entirely built by 
Canynge's grandfather, who was himself a merchant and 
mayor of Bristol many times ; but when it was afterwards 
nearly destroyed by lightning, the second William Canynge 
rebuilt it in such beautiful style, that people always reckon 
him to be the founder of it. And then, again, there were 
hospitals for the destitute and infirm, and convents, where 
poor people were fed, and clothed, and taught." 

" Ay, brtt some give a different account of all that» as I 
hear," said Thomas; " for they say it is a good thing that 
convents are pulled down and done away with, because the 
monks were idle and did no work, and were too ignorant to 
teach ; and that the people could not read, and that, you 
know, must have been against their getting on in the world." 

'•' They had but few books then; Thomas; but I can tell 

you, that in those days all the people, men, women, and 

children, knew their religion, and there was no dispute 

about it as there is now. Rich and poor went together to 

the- same church on Sundays and holidays, and every one 

^^^^ commumoD, which is more tlawi^oxi caxi ^wj i^ow; 

7^n 5^ ^^^ *^ ^ot go o^ice a yeai ^et^ \i»x^l \wiY^ 
«o as ChristismB.'* 
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I have often thought/' said Thomas, ** that it would 
be a great blessing for the poor if every body went to the 
same place of worship; for then all classes would know 
«ach other, and there would be more charity among them. 
As it is, the rich folks go to the parson's church, and the 
middling classes go some to church, and some to meeting, 
and some don't take the trouble to go any where; and as for 
the poor, I am sure I do not know where they go, or where 
they could go if they had a mind. At any rate, they do 
not seem to be expected in any of the smart churches, and 
I believe for my part they mostly go nowhere at all ; though 
I remember I once looked into one of the Catholic chapels, 
and was quite amazed to find a lot of poor people crowded 
together as thick as they could be. A great many of theiti 
were quite beggars, such as I never saw in any other place 
of worship before in all my life; and though I dare say 
few of them could read easily out of a book, they all seemed 
to know what was going on, and to be praying with all 
their hearts." 

" You may depend on it," said John, " that it was a 
bad job when the Catholic religion was broken up in this 
country; and without reading all the bdoks that I have 
read about the Reformation, you may guess what sort of 
people they were that made the alterations, if ^ou will go 
with me some day into Redclifife Church, and see how the 
beautiful carving has been knocked about, and the very 
building itself defaced. Tliere were pinnacles formerly 
outside the tower, which they pulled down for spite, after 
those in power had seized on the revenues which had been 
bestowed by religious men to keep the building in repair 
and pay the priests. And there was a beautiful altar too, 
as there was in all the churches ; but they pulled them 
down, and set up deal tables instead. Why, in some country 
places, Thomas, I have seen tables in the church which 
«ven poor men like you and me would hardly think good 
enough for their own kitchen." 

" 1 should like to know aa .m\x<^«L'& ^wsl ^q, ^^ca^NNafo^"^ 

win ask you only one simple questioxi-. \^«5\^^»^'^^'^^^ 

mud if every thing went on bo ^weYL m c\^ ^^""^^^^ cf^^^os 

"^"--^ the peofle did not rise up anaiwci^ i\^«^ ^^"^^ 
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Because things were done by degrees, and in Bttcli a 
cunning way that they hardly found out for some tim^ 
what was going on. Those who ought to have told them 
the truth deceived them ; and by the time they discovered 
what mischief had been done, matters had gone too far* 
and they could never recover their rights again. First, 
King Henry VIII. persuaded them that, if he took the riches 
of the churches and convents, there would be no need of 
taxes, and that every thing would be cheap. But he kept 
the Church-lands to himself, or gave them to his nobles ; so 
that when the people began to feel the loss of the charity 
of the convents and the fatherly care of the monks, who 
had all been sent adrift, there were riots in many parts of 
the country; but the nobles were all on the king's side, 
and put them down with a strong hand." 

" Still," said Thomas, " I don't think that can really 
be a full account of the matter ; for if the people were all 
of one mind in religion, it seems to me they would have 
joined together and fought for it, as soon as they disco- 
vered what was meant by all the changes.^' 

" So they would, Thomas ; but all the while the king 
and the nobles were plundering, there had been teachers 
at work who told them this and that wanted mending, and 
(as they dp still) that every man had a right to judge for 
himself in matters of religion. And so they went on from 
lesser things to greater; and many lost their respect for 
the old faith, and were prepared for any thing, however 
new and strange. The greater number, it is true, stuck to 
the old rehgion ; but as there was this division, and parti- 
cularly as the great people were against them, every body 
was afraid of making the first move. Besides, the king 
himself was a cruel tyrant, and thought nothing of cutting 
ofF the head of whoever opposed him or differed from 
him." 

"That does explain things better," said Thomas; "but 

siill I don't see why this change need have led to such 

deatruction in the churches. 1 can. understand their not 

^^ng to spend money on such, things •, W\. '^\i^w ^ tbe 

tone^work was carved, and tlie altat »eit w^, wi^ eiw^ 

^^^ ^i^hed handsomely, and p«ad fot,! dou'X. ^^^ VSofc 
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sense of knocking it all about in that fiuihion, and pull* 
ing down the altar, and setting up a common table in- 
stead." 

'* Yours is a plain question/' replied John, ** and de> 
serves a plain answer. You must know then, in the first 
place, that these altars were richly ornamented* and loaded 
"with costly offerings, which pious persons had made, and 
with splendid vessels of plate, and candle^cks of silver 
and gold, and had beautiful lamps hanging before them, 
all which King Henry and his nobles coveted ; so this was 
reason enough for sweeping them all away. But remember 
also that all that carved stone-work, and those beautiful 
altars, were not there for mere show and ornament; they 
had a meaning and a purpose. The altar was meant for 
the holy Sacrifice, in which the priest offered the Body and 
Blood of our Lord, as had always been done from the very 
first in the Church of Christ. But very soon the new 
teachers began to tell the people that this was a wicked 
superstition, and that our Lord only commanded people to 
receive a httle bread and wine in remembrance of Him ; 
and if so, what was the use any longer of the altars ? And 
next they set to and broke them to pieces, that the people 
might quite forget all about the old Cadiolic religion, as 
has really come to pass." 

" But if they did not want the altars, why should they 
Jmock the rest of the church about, hanmier off the heads 
of the images, and break down the niches and ornaments, 
like a set of mischievous schoolboys V* 

*' Ah, Thomas, it was not in play ; it was in good ear* 
nest. When they denied the presence of the Master, they 
could not wish for the company of His servants ; so they 
destroyed the pictures and images of the Saints and Angels, 
and said they were like the idols of the false gods, which 
the Almighty had forbidden men to worship. They pre- 
tended, or they fancied — for when people get self-willed, 
and take to their own notions, there is no saYin^^V^a^^^"^ 
they will bring themselves to \>e\ifc^e, «ii^ «» ^^1 \si»^^'*kw 
aotiiallj iknded— that CathoAica ^oT%\a.^\fe^ ^"^^^jv^ 
0toneM like the heathen, or woiibi^^^ \\ie.^»^^^ «^^ 
' by mBtake, iQstead o€ Ala»]^^l ^^^• 
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^<If they thought that, why did not they take them 
quietly away, without doiug so much mischief?" 

'' And so they would, Thomas, had they really meaut 
what they said ; had they really loved our Lord and His 
Saints. But the truth of the matter is, that it was not 
idolatry which they disliked, hut so much love and deTO>- 
tion to Jesus Christ, and all helonging to Him. A child 
that loves hit parent shews respect to his picture, and 
treats it with a kind of affection ; hut these men had no 
love or reverence for Jesus, or His Blessed Mother, or His 
Saints ; and therefore they dishonoured their images. And 
pretty work they made of it ; you would think I was telling 
you stories ahont men who were half savages and haU* 
devils, if I were to tell you all the wicked and detestable 
things they said and did in their hatred of what they called 
superstition and idolatry. In their madness, they did not 
even spare the Crucifix, as the figure of our Lord upon the 
Cross is called, any more than the images of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Saints ; but battered it to pieces, striking 
it on the face and limbs. Is this the way you would treat 
the likeness of your friend or benefactor, or any body you 
loved ? How much less, then, the image of Him who was 
God and Man, and who shed His blood to save us ? They 
pulled down all the images which the people loved best, 
and made laws against shewing them any honour ; and 
then, as I have said, they took to destroying and dis- 
figuring them wherever they could find them, even when 
they were only so much ornament and sculpture about the 
building. They stripped and took away every thing that 
warmed the heart, and left the cold bare walls, and nothing 
more ; till people felt the church was no more their home 
than the inside of a union workhouse ; and so they left off 
going, or went as seldom as may be ; and indeed there was 
but little to take them there any how." 

" Still, I suppose they had Gospel teaching, John V* 

" They had plenty of preaching, or rather talking and 
dtBputing, Thomas : but teaching there was none, as I may 
■T/ for each of the preachers expUaned. t\ie'^i\A!&\xA wia 
•"«/; ^od<mFery man read it for \umfte\£ too, wi^\saj^\afc 
*^ opaaon about it; and as one mwx'fiicoTA.OT o^\sas». 
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i^aei as good as aDother^s, some followed this persuasion, 
and some that ; and yon know as well as I do what a num- 
ber of sects there are. How can there be any teaching, 
•where every teacher has his own doctrine, and hardly two 
teachers agree as to what- is true and what is not ? Sup- 
pose you were inquiring your way to some place, and one 
person told you one thing, and another another ; and all 
talked at once ; and some pulled you this way, and others 
pulled you that; why, you would stand bewildered, and 
give up the attempt altogether ; or you would leave your 
would-be guides to wrangle it out among themselves, and 
try to find out the way for yourself. And so it happened 
at the time of what they called the Reformation, and so it 
baa been ever since ; and a sad case it is for those who wish 
to be like little children, as our Lord said. 

" Preaching and teaching are two very different things, 
'Thomas. People talk very piously about the poor being 
tavght their religion, and about their going to church to 
learn their duty, and all that ; but they have no notion of 
being taught themselves, or of going to church to learn any 
thing. Not a bit of it ; they go to church to hear a ser- 
mon, — to heart mark you, — and when they have heard it, 
they come out and talk about it, and criticise it, or admire 
it, just as it may happen. Generally it is the manner and 
the words they think about ; very few care about the doc- 
trine; and often there isn't any to care about, but only a 
jumble of opinions contradicting one another, or meaning 
nothing at all. It looks very grand, and it sounds very 
grand, this ' Church of England,' because it is the Estab- 
Ushed Church, and is called the National Church, though 
not half the nation belong to it ; but if you go and look 
dose at it, there is really nothing in it. It*8 a new Church, 
and a rich Church, and the ladies and gentlemen belong 
to it, or rather it belongs to the ladies and gentlemen : 
and many of them are kind and benevolent, and sup- 
port a many charities, I don't deny that% iVvwv^X "s^^- 
pect there were many finer cliantie^ m viVL >l\xci^'^\— ^^ ^^ 
im't ite Cbxmh of the poor; \l doe^ xi^^. >3L\i^«^«»S^ ^^ 
MDditamdo nothing for us. It caxoioV. eN«i v^ ^^^ 
w trng^t to belieye. It ^ill teacScL ^o\i %. ^e«^»- ^ 
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id make you learn all about the twelve Patriarehiy and 
le names of the kings of Israel, and repeat by rote a score 
r two of texts, as my little Peggy could when she got her 
>rize Bible ; but as for telling yon a simple truth in simple 
JTords, such as any plain man may understand, they can't 
do it, Thomas ; they can't do it. Preaching, but no teach- 
ing ; — that's Church-of-England Protestantism. Just aak 
any three of them what Baptism is^ or what Faith is, and 
see what will happen." 

" Well, but they go to church to pray, John ; you're 
too hard upon them." 

" Many go to church to pray, and do pray, God bless 
them! I say nothing of them: indeed, I am not speaking 
against any persons, as such ; I am talking of the system, of 
facts, plain facts. And now I say, just look at the congre- 
gation ; go into the gallery, where you can see all over the 
church, and tell me whether those people are worshipping 
Almighty Grod ? Do they look like worshippers ? Why, 
very few of them are kneeling, to begin with. Are the 
)nen praying ? Are they worshipping Almighty God? The 
clergyman is reading to them, and they are listening ; and 
a few of the simpler souls, may be> are making responses : 
all very good in its way, but is it Divine worship? I 
declare it seems to me that the very idea of worship has 
almost died out in England. Do you think that if people 
really felt they were speaking to Almighty God, they would 
sit at their ease, or loll over a book, and never do more^ 
Church-of-Englandism has such a comfortable look abou 
it ; it is the religion of people well to do in the world, an 
who have too much business to transact to turn the 
minds thoroughly to any thing else. It is a one-day' 
week religion. Every thing about it is so formal, so c 
cent, so sober, so proper and respectable. It would lo 
so odd to seem in earnest, to be on your knees in pra* 
before so many well-dressed people, as though you hm 
soul to be saved. Church-of-Englandism is such a hur 
thing; it smacks so much of the world and of " good 
ciety ;" it makes a poor man fee\ ovVwm^, yaat aa he 
w^Aei2 he £nds himself in a gentlemasi'ft Ax«i.mxi^-Twsaj 
"I will own," said Tkomaft, **lYio\3L^\^«A V 
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up to the Church of En^and^ I haye found more comfort 
among the Wedleyans ; and if I cannot conreniently go to 
their meetings, I am not bigoted, and I go to the Inde- 
pendents, and sometimes to the Baptists." 

** And a queer medley of opinions you must have col- 
lected," said John, laughing. '' However, if you have 
been so much in the meeting-houses, Thomas, you will see 
that a plain square room, where people can sit comfortably 
to hear the preacher, and listen to his sermon or his prayer, 
serves their purpose better than a church with altars, and 
chapels, and niches, and steps, hke the old ones, because 
these are things they have no use for. And the Church of 
England, though it has bishops, and clergy who are called 
priests in the Prayer-Book, but never out of it, is just nei- 
ther more nor less than a sect like the rest. Its religion is 
of the same sort, something ' spick and span' in the new 
fashion. It was not made for the beautiful old churches 
which it has got into its possession. It neither fits them 
nor fills them. It would be quite as much at home in a 
Dissenting meeting-house, though it would not feel as 
respectable, and might miss the surplice just a little at 
first. The Church of England would never have built such 
churches ; though it is very proud of them now it has got 
them, and lately has taken to making a few others in imi- 
tation of the old ones. People never seem to think of this. 
They are always bragging about their fine old parish 
churches and their venerable .cathedrals ; and all the while 
they were built by the Papists, as they call them ; and if it 
had not been for the Papists, they would never have had 
them to brag of. The sparrow stole into the marten's nest, 
and said, * See what a nice warm house I have got.' He 
couldn't say he had made it ; but he was quite as cocky as 
if he had." 

** But what did you mean by sajdng just now that the 
Protestant religion does not fit the old churches ?" 

" Why, look at them, Thomas ; look at their beautY 
and their strength ; look at the very Yv^s^^X. «xAl «afc <2Jt 
them ; see how much there is to apwre e^ec^ ^«^ % "«^oa^ 
'waste' there ia (as Judas said about l\ie oVoXxaeo.^ oS. ^Xfiic 
mad timben and men's money and time. ^>affc^^ ^^^ 
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thing awful and grand about a fine old church, and there's 
nothing awful or grand in the Protestant religion, no, nor 
-any thing gentle and sweet in it either." 

'* You mean there is no pomp or show, John ; no music, 
-and incense, and lighted candles, as they say yon Catholics 
have. But then Protestant worship is so simple, and all 
inside like." 

" I tell you what, Thomas ; I have no doubt you mean 
something good, and I don't suppose I should differ from 
you when we came to explain ourselves ; but the people 
who put those words in your mouth don't mean what you 
mean. Simple — yes, all for self, Thomas. That's Pro- 
testant simplicity. All that is rich and bright and beauti- 
ful for self, and the rest for God. Does self love what is 
-simple in dresSj and in furniture, and in eating and drink- 
ing ? Do you think that the people who talk about sim- 
plicity, when God's house is concerned, are so simple at 
home ? No ; what I mean is, that the Protestant religion 
has nothing in it to humble self and kill self in the heart, 
by offering up its best to God. And as for what yon say 
of an inside religion, every religion has an outside too, and 
it is from the outside that one may generally judge what 
the inside is like. Protestantism has its outside, and this 
it is I am talking of ; and what I say is, that there is no- 
thing divine or unearthly about it, nothing that makes one 
feel that God is near, and that He is a God of holiness and 
majesty, though a most loving Father to those who serve 
Him. And then Grod's becoming a little child for us, and 
suffering so much, and dying on a cross, all this seems kept 
out of sight and put by, as if it wasn't a thing to think 
about, and had never happened in short. There are many 
things about an old church that remind one of Christ cru- 
cified, but the Protestant service looks another way. And 
besides, as a matter of fact, did it never strike you that the 
old English churches were never intended for the use they 
are now put to ?" 

** Well," said Thomas, "I must confess I have often 
thought them, a deal too big and ^ne iot \Xi«a ^i^^Qse^ and 
that there had been a migVity dea\ oi\B\iO\a wA «s.^\i^ 
shout a very common affair ; and t\iete ax^xsMwi^ VXas^g^^ 
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conld see no meaning in ; and I begin to suspect, from what 
y.on hare said, that our religion is very different from that. 
of our forefathers who built them. But I should wish to 
know more about it." 

** It is some years ago since I came to the same opinion ;. 
and if you have a mind, I will tell yon how it was. I was 
employed with Philip Peters, the mason, in repairing an old 
church in the country ; he is a sort of foreman to the archi- 
tect, who used to talk to him about the old building. One 
day as he and I were eating our breakfast, we noticed a 
lai^ stone lying outside for a door-sill; it had been squared 
very cleverly, and there were five little crosses marked upon 
it ; but it was so broken and worn with the people's feet 
thst we could hardly make them out. ' Do you know what 
that stone is V said he. ' How should any one tell?' said I ; 
' I suppose it is one of the useless old decorations that 
were thrown out when the church was set to rights after 
the Papists had it/ * Useless enough is it now,' said he, 
' for it was an altar-stone, and these crosses shew where 
the bishops at the consecration anointed it with the holy 
oil ; and that made it so sacred that they covered it with a 
thick cloth that it might not be touched. Besides, there 
were relics of Saints laid under it ; and when the priest said 
Mass he set the chalice and paten upon it.' I did not 
quite know what he meant, and I thought it strange that a 
stone could be made so holy ; but I felt a sort of reverence 
I never had before, and I did not step on the stone as I went 
out. However, we went to work under the east window, 
and -he lifted up the old green baize cover of the deal table 
and pushed it aside — and a tottering old thing it was — and 
shewed me on the pavement the place where the altar had 
stood. I could see that it had been raised on three steps, 
and that there had been images and carving behind it : in- 
deed, there was the figure of an angel in the painted window 
above ; but it had been broken, and the pieces were put in 
upside down. ' What are these behind this wainscotin^t' 
atid I ; * three seats, as they look to m^» cvsA. wiX. ^^ '^^ 
solid wan, all in a row, one above atvoO^w* *^^^ ^^i^**-^ 
At,' mud be, 'for the clergy to sit \rpoii «Lt. ^mB^^**®''' 
Ogh Mmml thcngbt I to myself-, Ym^ «* '^"^^^ «^ v^ 
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before. ' And what^s this V said I again, and I pointed to 
a carious sort of a niche with a hole in the bottom of it. 
*That/ said he, ' is a piscina; it was for pouring the 
water away after the priest had washed his hands/ 'Why 
should he wash his hands/ said I, ' more than ottr ndnis- 
ters V ' Because,** said Peters, ' he had to touch the Body 
of the Lord, and to lift Him up, as when He was raised on 
the Cross ; and your ministers have no need to wash theirs, 
because they have not got the Body of our Lord there at 
all/ I did not say any thing, but I began to perceive* 
what you were saying just now, that we were not of the 
same religion as our forefathers, seeing we had no use for a 
great part of their buildings. It isn't that the Papists came 
over here and took possession of our churches, and now we 
have got them back again ; but that these churches were 
built to fit another religion, and if that religion was Popery, 
then all I can say is, that Popery was the religion of our 
forefathers hundreds of years ago. For besides the altar 
there were several chapels, which are now partly thrown 
itito the church ; and when we scraped the mortar away, we 
could see there had been an altar in each, and through the 
plaster in one place we could perceive there had been carv- 
ing and gilding and painting. ' What could they want all 
these altars for?' said I; 'there must have been a great 
deal more going on in the churches then than there is now, 
when it is open only once a week/ * You may well say that,' 
said he : ' I have heard my master talk of the grand festival 
that used to be kept here in old Catholic times on St. 
Peter's day, for the church is called after him.* I knew 
very well there was a wake still held on St. Peter's eve, 
when they have games, and football, and drinking ; and I 
began to think that perhaps there used to be some service 
or prayers, and that though now the church is shut up, 
the people continue to meet, though it is only to amuse 
themselves and make a disturbance. Little thought have 
thej of St. Peter, or of St. Peter's Master either. I did not 
sajr so, bowever, for fear he should think I was going to 

/A * Sack a case actually occurred m aaol\iet ^g«j\. ol Oaa «s«si\rs ^ 
joae in which the scene is laid. A ^OT\div% mBaoTi ^«a V^^ Vj ^q«!^ 
«race eo embrace theCatholic religiontYttO\i§\a wn^w^wi^^^^^^ 
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tain Papist like himBelf ; so we went down the aisle looking 
at the monuments. In one place there was an old tomb 
built into the wall ; it was broken to make room for the 
panelling of a farmer's pew. ' This place was never meant 
lor a pew/ I said, ' for these walls only prevent people 
hearing the sermon.^ * No/ said he, ' it was a chapel, 
aad that was the tomb of an ancient knight, who lies here, 
yon see, with his hands clasped, as if he was still praying, 
and his legs crossed, because he had been to the Sepulchre 
of our Lord in the Holy Land. You may see there were 
angels sitting, one on each side of his head, as if to watch 
over his body ; and here are Latin words after his name, 
which mean that those who read them should pray for his 
soul; and there was an altar here behind these red cushions, 
where they used to say Mass for him/ ' What was the use 
ot that,' said I, ' when he was dead and buried V Peters 
smiled, and answered, ' It is said in the Scriptures that 'it 
is a good and wholesome thought to pray for the dead,' and 
it certainly must be so ; for if people die ever so well, there 
are few that can be fit to go straight to heaven and see 
Qod. Did you ever really think how holy God is, and what 
poor wretched creatures we all are in His sight — the very 
best of us? And can you think that when we die, we are 
ready at once to stand before His face and behold His glory, 
like the blessed Angels who never sinned V We walked a 
little further, and there was the monument of the squire's 
lady: her likeness was carved in white marble, and she 
was dressed as if she was going to a ball, and there was a 
weeping figure, wrapped up in drapery, sitting underneath, 
and leaning on an urn, but it did not seem to represent any 
tiling heavenly, and I could not understand what the urn 
was there for ; but I have heard since, that it was a cus- 
tom of the heathens to bum the bodies of the dead and 
gather up their ashes in an urn. They didn't believe, you 
know, in the resurrection of the body, but thought it turned 
to nothing again, so they set up a figure to weep and mourn.^ 
but it's a strange device for Chriftliaxift " 

" But Protestants believe in lYie x^woxt^^VASsvi, "^^o^ ^ 
" Yea; hut they can't tell you ^\i«A.\kJK^^«^\>^ ^^"^^ 
memwbile: some aay people gp Vo \ic«:^«^ ^\s^^^ 
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say they fall asleep till the Day of Judgment ; so you see 
that when they want to ornament a tomb, they don't know 
how to set about it, and betake themselves to the old hea- 
thens to help them out. But to come back to what I waa 
saying : at the bottom of all there was a long inscription 
about the squire*s family and relations, and his wife's vir- 
tues, and it was said she was the best mother and wife on 
earth, and, no doubt, went straight to heaven. I could not 
help saying, * Well, if I had the choice, I would rather be 
laid humbly down praying for mercy, like the old knight 
yonder, than be stuck up on a pedestal to be flattered and 
praised like that flue lady. And one thing I am quite sure of, 
— that religion looks most like the true one, which believes 
it has Grod in its churches and makes a man humble : at any 
rate, Protestants have gained nothing by the changes they 
made.' And so I went with Peters to learn more about the 
old Catholic faith; and very soon it became clear to me that 
it was the true faith, as well as the old one. And then, 
Thomas, I thought to myself, if the buildings are taken 
from us, that is no reason why we should be deprived of 
the faith too ; I should be making but a bad bargain, if I 
kept to the empty stone walls, when our Blessed Lord is 
on the altars of the Catholic Church." 

Thomas was silent awhile, and then he said, *' Certainly 
we Protestants seem as if we didn't well know what we 
believed, and I see plain enough that it was not so in old 
times. People, at any rate, knew what their faith was; 
and so, I confess, it seems to be with you Catholics now. 
You know something for certain about God and the next 
world, and what you must do to be saved. And that's not 
all : I feel as if your religion didn't merely tell people about 
Grod, but brought them very near to Him. Was this what 
you meant when you said that Protestants didn't seem to 
know what divine worship was?" 

" You are not far wrong," replied John ; " but we must 
talk about that another time." 
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IL Ths Britons and Saxons,. 

It is the fashion among some people at the present day to 
pretend that the ancient Britons were " good Protestants/' 
who stood out hravely, hoth against the usurpation of the 
Pope in this country, and also against the errors and corrupt 
tions of doctrine which St. Augustin and the other " Roman 
Catholics" that were with him tried to introduce. The Pope 
of Erome, they say, sent missionaries to England to make 
the people Papists ; the good Britons, however, would have 
nothing to do with them, but made a noble stand for their 
own pure and primitivib religion, so that it was a long time 
before "the corruptions of Popery'* could gain a footing in 
this island. 

Now we have already told you* what little has come 
down to us concerning the religion of the ancient Britons 
in those early days. We have seen that the more probable 
account of their conversion traces it directly to Rome ; that 
they were in communion with foreign churches ; that they 
honoured the relics of "Saints and Martyrs ; and that they 
had monasteries among them: all which particulars cer- 
tainly look much more like the Catholic than the Protestant 
religion. But we will go on with their history, and see 
what is the origin of this false and foolish idea about their 
having been Protestants, 

We have already said that Britain was conquered by the 

Eomans during the first century after our Lord's birth, and 

BO became a province of that vast empire, which embraced 

almost the wbgle of the then kaown world ; but, like the 

other empires which had gott% \»eioxe *\\., ^(Ssaa \o«i ^aa to 

* See No, 5. Tlio Axvcient Bn\«T«. 
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pass away in God's appointed time. It Lad been raised up 
to prepare the way for the kingdom of Christ, and was 
dashed in pieces when its work was done. Three or four 
hundred years only past, during which it struggled violently 
against the new and heavenly kingdom growing up in the 
midst of it, and by those straggles weakened itself and 
hastened its own destruction ; its government became weak, 
its imperial throne perpetually disputed and seized by one 
usurper after another ; and at last 6erce nations of barba- 
rians completed its destruction. These, inhabiting for the 
most part trackless forests in the middle and north of Eu- 
rope, found, in the course of time, their abode too narrow 
for them, and, pushed onwards, as is generally believed, by 
fresh tribes pressing upon them from the East, rushed forth 
towards the South and West to seek new settlements. The 
south especially attracted them by the fertility of its soil 
and the beauty of its climate ; and crossing the Alps, they 
poured down in hordes into Italy, and threatened the capi- 
tal of the world. When Italy was in this state of danger, 
the troops which had hitherto been stationed in the distant 
provinces were of course summoned home to guard the 
heart of the empire, and the provinces themselves were cut 
off, and left to their own resources. 

Such was the case with Britain, sorely against the will 
of its people, who felt little able to govern themselves, or, 
at this moment, to defend themselves against some very 
teoublesome neighbours, the Picts and Scots, who inhabited 
the northern part of the island, now called Scotland, and 
who made frequent inroads into Britain for plunder, wast- 
ing the country, and then hurrying back to their own land 
with all the spoil they <iould lay hands upon. Britain was 
at this time in a peculiarly defenceless condition, because 
all the flower of their youth had been enlisted in the Ronran 
legions, in consequence of the war which was raging in all 
parts of the empire. How a country may be desolated 
firom this cause has been seen almost in our own day, when 
some parts of Italy were so drained of men by N^5^\^^^ 
Conscriptions, that there were none \x> ^^ct KxL'O&ftVvw^^^ 
sBd Bngfiah soldiers stationed in \\vo*«i ^\Mi«^^««^ ^^^ 
kyibmr Mcctb to do tloB nec««ary ^Q'cV ol €tvNc*:^^ 
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poor inhabitants that were left behind. Britain too had 
prqbably suffered more than the rest of the empire* because 
it had been itself the scene of some of the recent ciyil wars, 
in consequence of usurpers of the imperial crown having 
more than once arisen there. The mass of the people* edu- 
cated in the arts of polished life, were become too fond of 
ease and luxury to be readily roused to exertion. Twice 
they applied to the Romans for aid, and twice it was granted 
them, and the enemies put to flight;, and the second tim^ 
the Roman general, warning them that they must no more 
expect troops to be sent from Italy on such distant expedi- 
tions, assisted them in building, across that part of th^ 
island which borders on Scotland, a yery strong wall, forti* 
fled with towers, some remains of which are still to be seen; 
and then, admonishing them to defend this with spirit, took 
leave of them, and departed, never to return. 

But the poor Britons had at this time no spirit in them ; 
no sooner were the Romans gone, than the Picts poured 
down upon them again ; and they, leaving their towers and 
their wall, fled like sheep before the wolf. Once more they 
applied to the Romans, in a letter to one of their chief go- 
vernors or consuls, which bore this address : ** To Aetius, 
the Consul, these groans of the Britons." ** The barba- 
rians," they say, '* drive us to the sea ; the sea drives us 
back to the barbarians ; so that either we must have our 
throats cut, or else be drowned." However, the Romans 
could give them no help, for Italy was at that time the 
scene of war, Rome itself being threatened by Attila, king 
of the Huns, one of the flercest enemies of the empire. 

At last despair awakened the slumbering energy of the 
Britons, and rousing themselves with one accord, they 
drove back their enemies far into the mountains of Scot- 
land, and that with such loss, that some years passed be- 
fore they again attacked them. During this interval of 
peace, the lands were carefully cultivated, and the crops 
were unusually abundant, which was the more grateful^ as 
tbare had been dreadful famines in Britain as well as ifk 
other parts of the empire. And now Britain might have 
become once xnore flourishing, Wt iot Vk<& ^&m<e?aluihle cor- 
J^ption of morals whicli liad crei^t. vdl vcc^xi^ ^«isu K 
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tmter of their own bitterly laments this state of things, 
and declares that truth and justice were departed frdm 
among them, and that cruelty and wrong every where pre- 
vailed ; and this not only among secular men, but the very 
pastors of the flock of Christ gave themselves up to drunk- 
enness, contention, envyings, luxury, and all manner of 
wickedness, ** bowing their necks to this slavery, and cast- 
ing off the meek yoke of Christ/' Five kings he mentions 
especially who succeeded one another, and who were mon- 
sters of wickedness, and the last of these, Yortigem, so dis- 
gusted both his nobles and his people, that many of the 
former fled to France, and the whole state seemed falling to 
pieces. The Picts and Scots took advantage of this weak- 
ness to recommence their incursions, which they pushed 
&rther and farther ; and Yortigem, being unable, in con- 
sequence of the want of union among his people, to repulse 
them, bethought him ("blinded/' as the old writers say, 
** by the wrath of GU)d ) of calling to his assistance certain 
pirates who were cruising about in the British seas in three 
long ships. 

These were of the nation of the Saxons, our own fore- 
others, a tribe inhabiting the northern coasts of Germany, 
who, though their skill in ship-building, it is said, could 
produce nothing better than large flat-bottomed boats with 
sides of wicker-work covered with hides, yet trusted them- 
selves in these rough vessels to the stormy seas of the 
North, and became the terror of the neighbouring nations, 
and even of some more distant, by their daring piracies. 
T^cy were already well acquainted with the shores of Bri- 
tain, and needed no entreaty to accept Yortigem's invita- 
tion. Accordingly they landed in considerable numbers on 
the coast of Kent, where the king made them a grant of 
land, on condition that they should fight for the peace of 
his kingdom. Their leaders were Hengist and Horsa, and 
their standard a white horse, which they afterwards carved 
in several places on the chalky downs of the south of Eng- 
hnd, catting away the green turf in the sha^e ot^:\!iMt»R, 
10 that it looks at a distance like a\i\v^e ^\i\\.e\icr»fcVt^% 
00 the biU-mde. This first landing o€ t\ie ^«LOTi% va7&c>JMssfi 
wag in the year 450, 
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It was not long before they had an opportunity of 
shewing their valour ; the Scots and Picts poured down 
in immense multitudes, and Yortigem' crossed the Humber 
to meet them : the Saxons who were with him fought so 
manfully, that they at once put the enemy to flight* 
Yortigem was so delighted with this victory, that he not 
only made to Hengist a fresh grant of land in the province 
of Lindsey or Lincolnshire, but listened fayonrably to his 
cunning proposal of sending for fresh soldiers from Ger- 
many. Accordingly, eighteen ships arrived full of warriors^ 
and with them came Hengist's daughter Rowena, whose 
beauty so captivated Eong Yortigem, that he asked her in 
marriage of her father. Pagan though she was, to the great 
disgust of his nobles, and of the three sons whom he had 
by a former marriage. Hengist after this became more and 
more exorbitant in his demands, requiring of the king to 
give up to him the whole country north of the Humber, on 
the specious pretence that, as that country bordered on the 
land of the Picts, he should so be an effectual protection to 
him against their incursions. The king could refuse him 
nothing, " loving the Saxons above all men for his wife's 
sake;" and there came over from Germany, we are told, 
three hundred vessels full of armed men, whom he graci- 
ously received and loaded with gifts. 

By this time the people had begun to take alarm, and 
advised the king to expel the barbarians from his kingdom, 
alleging that it was not lawful for Christians to hold so 
much intercourse with Pagans ; and, moreover, that their 
numbers were now so great as to endanger the safety of 
themselves, the native Britons. But Yortigem would hear 
no counsel ; so his nobles forsook him, and chose his son 
Yortimer to be king over them in his stead. 

And now began a fierce struggle between the two na- 
tions, the Saxons and the Britons, which lasted for more 
than a hundred and fifty years. Yortimer was a very brave 
prince, and the whole British nation, whom dissension alone 
seems to have made feeble, gathered round his standard, 
Mad fairly drove the invaders back to Germany. They soon 
jnetumed, iowever, in increased ivuinNict^ \ «xi^ ^L^u-^st, 
'aeir leader, cut off by treachery aW^e uxsLToJciet o^l^ivO^ 
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chiefs whom he had invited to a conference ; and Yortimer 
himself was slain by poison, as it is said, administered to 
him at the instigation of his stepmother, Rowena. But the 
British spirit was now fairly roused : Anrelius Ambrosias, 
a man of Roman descent, but bom in Britain, who had left 
the country in disgust during the reign of Yortigem, now 
returned upon the death of Yortimer, and took the com- 
mand ; to lum succeeded his brother, and to him the fapaous 
King Arthur. These, who were all men of heroic yalonr, 
led their armies against the Saxons, and, even according to 
Saxon historians, were almost always successful. Hengist 
and Horsa, and all the first leaders, were slain in these bat* 
ties. But as fast as the Saxons were routed and exterminated 
in one place, they re-appeared in another ; for pouring in 
hordes out of Germany, and being masters of the seas, they 
landed, now in the north, now in the south, now in the east, 
wherever they were least looked for. At last they sue* 
ceeded in making good their settlement on the coast in those 
quarters; and from thence they sent forth three vast armies 
to cut their way through the country until they met in the 
centre of the island. Every city was taken and retaken, 
and every inch of ground fiercely disputed ; and it was not, 
as we have said, till more than a hundred and fifty years 
after the first arrival of the Saxons in England, that the 
Britons were fairly driven to the western bank of the Severn. 
There they took refuge in the mountains of Wales, and 
sufiOLcient numbers of them fled to France to give to a por* 
tion of that country the name of Brittany ; and a language 
almost the same as that of the ancient Britons (Welsh, as 
we now call it) is still spoken by the Breton peasantry. 

The circumstances of this fierce struggle between the 
Saxons and the Britons have been entered into at some 
length, because the deep national hatred which it naturally 
eagendered, especially in the minds of the Britons, had 
vmch to do with the religious quarrel which is the main 
sabjeet of these pages. We have seen how long the warte*^ 
laatedy bo that children bom after \ls ^oe^xwsv^ ^^-^ '^ 
ind died, and their own children ^e^ \xi tcvwi^q^^^^^^^^^^ 
Jt was ended, and war with the ^axotk% mxxsX. Vwe. 
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with them as a natural state. There was every thing too 
in the character of this warfare to embitter the mind of the 
Britons: the Saxons were invaders, and had first established 
jbhemselves in the country by the foulest treachery ; they 
were barbarians, and therefore murderous cruelty marked 
their . steps every where ; we hear of their taking cities 
and not leaving a single inhabitant alive ; and they were 
also heathens, and seemed to delight in sacrilege, destroy- 
ing the churches, slaying the priests on the altars, and de- 
secrating the tombs of the mart3rrs. It is not wonderful, 
therefore^ that the Britons looked on them as a people of 
fiends, and their clergy seem rather to have fostered than 
checked this spirit of hatred; for we are told, that when 
Hengist, the first Saxon leader, was taken prisoner, and 
the British chiefs were taking counsel what should be done 
with him, Eldad, Bishop of Gloucester, rose, and oom- 
•manding all to keep silence, said, " Though every one of 
you should wish to let him go, I would myself cut him in 
^pieces. For as Samuel the prophet hewed in pieces Agag 
kiug of Amalek whom he had taken in war, saying to hun, 
' As thou hast made mothers childless, so will I this day 
make thy mother childless among women ;* so do ye in like 
•manner to this man, who is another Agag." Ana so Eldol 
^uke of Gloucester, brother of the Bishop, led him ont of 
the city and cut off his head. 

It is to the intense hatred borne by the Britons to the 

-Saxons that old writers attribute the fact that they made 

no attempt to preach the Gospel to them. It is difficult 

4o believe that the whole British people were exterminated 

wherever the Saxons bore sway, though old writers speak as 

if it were so ; but it seems certain, that even if a poor and 

enslaved population of native Britons were left among them, 

they had neither priests nor churches; and at any rate^ 

not a Briton was found charitable enough to endeavour to 

impart the tidings of salvation to his conquerors. And this 

is always spoken of by the old writers as a great natioBal 

dime; for though probably, if they had done so, it iKRrid 

Iisre been at the risk of their lives, yet, as China and Japan, 

^nd even this country can witness, \\ie few o^^«d.\kV\%a no 

power to keep back the really zeiloxis CsJ^c^<^ TQ^a»»tAs^<» 
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in whose heart the love of Gk)d and of his neighbour oTer- 
comes every thing. 

However, it pleased Grod, in the conrse of time, to bestow 
that mercy on our forefathers which man denied them, and 
which their fierceness little deserved. By the end of the 
sixth century they were firmly established in Britain, which 
now received the name of England, fVom the Angles, one 
of the tribes which had settled here ; for many difierent 
tribes had come, among whom the principal were these 
Angles, the Saxons, and the Jutes. They divided the 
whole country into seven kingdoms, or rawer these had 
grown up, one after the other, during the long war»-— 
Northumberland, containing all the country north of the 
Humber ; Sussex (South Saxons) ; Essex (East Saxons) ; 
Wessex (West Saxons) ; Kent ; East Angles, containing 
Norfolk, Sufiblk, and Cambridgeshire; and Mercia, the 
last kingdom established, which contained the midland 
counties. 

In the year 596, the Pope, St. Gregory the Great, sent 
missionaries to this country, a holy monk named Augustin, 
with about forty companions. These landed in the Isle of 
Thanet, in Kent, where Hengist had landed a century and 
a half before for so difierent a purpose, and sent a message 
to Ethelbert, kiug of Kent, by interpreters whom they had 
brought from France, telling him that they were come from 
Rome with glad tidings, which, if he would hear and obey 
them, would lead him to eternal joy in heaven, and a 
kingdom without end with the true and living God. Ethel- 
bert received the messengers courteously, and, after he 
had himself held conference with the holy ^Eithers, though 
he would not promise to receive the Christian faith, yet he 
gave them a mansion in his royal city of Canterbury, and 
free leave to preach ; and their holy life and doctrine made 
8Qeh an impression upon the people, that multitudes re- 
ceived the faith, and among them, before very long, King 
Ethelbert himself. 

The details of the progress of Christianity in thYa»\^Tccv^ 
taoBt be left to another occasion, and 'w^ tcwaV. \i»38Xk^ ^^ 
the matter of St Aumathi'n dispute ^it\i li>Dft'^Tv\iQrDA, ^^ 
can aa the faith had taken root in t\ie'k\ia%'aLOTEL o^^^^^ 
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St. Augustin* according to oommaiidB before received from 
Pope Gregory, went to the Bishop of Aries in France, to 
be by him consecrated Archbishop over the nation of the 
Angles ; and then sent two of his priests to Rome, to bear 
to Gregory the tidings of his success, and also to receive 
directions for his conduct in his new office. 

Among the questions which he asked of the Pope is 
this : " How he was to act with regard to the Bishops of 
France and Britain ;" and Gregory answers, that he gives 
him no authority whatever over the Bishops of France, but 
that he commits to him the Bishops of Britain, " that the 
unlearned may be taught, the weak be strengthened by per- 
suasion, and the perverse be corrected by authority." 

In pursuance of this order, St. Augustin invited the 
bishops and doctors of the nearest province of Britain to 
meet him at a place in the west of England, long after- 
wards called Augustin' s Oak ; and there he began, as we 
are told, to persuade them with brotherly admonition to 
keep " Catholic peace'' with him, and to undertake with 
him the common labour of preaching to the heathen for 
the Lord's sake. This the Britons were much indisposed 
to do ; and after what has been said, we cannot doubt bat 
that hatred against the Saxon race was one main cause of 
this reluctance; but they had also other reasons, which 
are more to our present purpose to consider, inasmuch as 
it is a misunderstanding of these which has won for them 
the character of " good Protestants." 

They had, indeed, certain customs and traditions of 
their own, different from those which at this time prevailed 
in the Church in other countries, but to which they were 
greatly attached. The chief of these, indeed the only one 
upon which we find much stress laid, was concerning the 
time of keeping Easter. It is rather difficult to explain to 
you the particulars of this matter, nor, indeed, is it neces- 
sary that you should have more than a genend idea of it. 
Easter, as you know, is a moveable feast, — that is, not 
kept always on a fixed day of the month, but depending 
on the changes oi the moon, and so requiring a compli- 
cated calculation to fix it from yeat lo ^e.M. That calcu-. 
Jaiioo hna now long since been msiflLe wui S& \«i««^ss5i^ 
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accepted ; so that not only Catholics, hut all Protestants all 
over the world, who trouble thems^ves to keep Easter at 
all, keep it on the same day. But there was a time when 
the matter was not settled, and when in different countnea 
different calculations were used. This was found to be 
extremely inconvenient, as may well be imagined, if we 
remember that this, the most glorious of Clmstian festih 
vals, is ushered in by the forty days of Lent, — a time of 
humiliation and penance, and by a week especially devoted 
to the commemoration of our Lord's sufferings. It some* 
times happened, therefore, in consequence of the different 
calculations used in different countries, that some persons 
were already rejoicing in the Easter festival, when their 
friends firom another country (as we read of a king and his- 
foreign bride,) were just entering on the mournful solem* 
nities of Holy Week. This was of course very undesirable ; 
and in the beginning of the very centary of which we are 
writing, the Roman Church had adopted a new calculation, 
which was every where approved and gratefully received. 
But the Britons, as we have seen, during the whole of this 
century, and the latter half of that which went before it, 
had been engaged in a deadly war, and had probably had 
little communication with the rest of Europe : this improved 
calculation therefore may, perhaps, never have reached 
them ; any how they continued to use one which had been 
handed down among them by tradition from their fore- 
others, and which, as the old writers say, seems to have 
been originally the same that was used at Rome, and by 
the whole Western Church, before the last arrangements^ 
but which from ignorance the Britons had in some measure 
misinterpreted or misapplied. This tradition, such as it 
was, they stoutly maintained against Augustin, who seems, 
naturally enough, to have been at a loss to understand how 
any single nation could prefer its own tradition to the '^uni* 
versal consent of all the Churches which throughout tha 
world agree together in Christ.' ' Finding them, however, 
quite unpersuadable by argument, he worked a miracle 1;^« 
fore them in token of nis Divine coiimA»BiOT!L\ totxX^&xcK^ 
of the true Church was with him ab\mdaxv\\:^ , ^^^«v "^ 
fyM private letter to him from Pope GTe^oT5,^«2tvv\a%^ssa3 
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not to glory m such gifts. By this the Britons were rather 
staggered; but they said that they could not make any 
agreement without the consent of their brethren, and there- 
fore prayed that a second meeting might be held; to which 
Augustin consented. 

After this, seven British Bishops, and many of their 
learned men, chiefly monks from Bangor, went to ask 
counsel of a certain holy and prudent man, who was lead- 
ing among them the life of a hermit. ** If he be a man of 
God," said the hermit, '* follow him." ** And how are we 
to know," asked the Bishops, "if he be a man of God?" 
Then he answered, *• The Lord hath said, • Take up My 
yoke upon you, and learn of Me, because I am meek and 
humble of heart.' If, therefore, this Augustin is meek and 
humble of heart, you ought to believe that he both bears 
the yoke of Christ himself, and also offers it to you ; but 
if he is proud and haughty, it is certain that he is not 
of God, and therefore his saying is not to be regarded.'' 
''And how shall we be able to discern this?" aaked the 
Bishops again. *' Be careful," said the hermit, " to let him 
be first at the place of meeting ; then, if, as you draw 
near, he shall rise up, you shall know that he is a servant 
of Christ, and therefore you shall obey him ; but if he 
shall despise you, and not rise up in your presence, though 
you are the more in number, then let him also be despised 
by you." 

This rather whimsical advice the Britons determined to 
follow ; and it happened that, as they approached, Augustin 
sat still ; whereupon they were very angry, and consider- 
ing him thus found guilty of pride, " laboured," as we are 
told, '' to contradict all he sai(t" Yet his proposal was mild 
and reasonable enough : " Although in many things your 
eustoms are different from those of the universal Church,** 
be said, ** yet, if you will obey me in three things, — if you 
will keep Easter at the proper time ; if you will perform 
the ministry of baptism, by which we are bom again to 
Ood, after the manner of the Roman Apostolic Church ; 
and if you will join with us in pteachm^ ftie Gospel to the 
Saxons ; all the other things, tliow^coTvtwirj \» aK« \svtc^- 
^^'^^ w^e will bear with an evenmmai'' l^o^«s«,VJaft'^fv 
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tons declared that they would do none of these things, and 
that they would not have him for their archbishop, saying 
one to another, ** If he will not now rise up to us, now 
much more, if we giye way to him, will he despise us, and 
count us for nothing I " Accordingly they went away in 
great wrath, and Augustin had no further intercourse with 
them ; and we are told, that even after the conversion of 
the Saxons, they long chose to regard them as still pagans, 
refused to sit under the same roof with them, threw any 
food which they had touched to the dogs, and scoured 
with sand any cup which they had lifted to their lips. In 
the next century, St. Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmesbury, made 
another attempt at reconciliation, but succeeded only with 
a few of the inhabitants of Cornwall ; until at last, about 
the middle of the eighth century, one of their own pre- 
lates, Elbod of Bangor, examined the question of Easter, 
and persuaded his countrymen to observe the Roman cal- 
culation. By this time too some of the bitterness of hatred 
had naturally passed away ; so the dispute died out silently^ 
and was never heard of more. 

Such is the history of this memorable quarrel. And 
now let any candid person say, whether these Britons had 
any title to be called Protestant. Obstinate they certainly 
were, and unreasonable and ignorant, and, as we have seen, 
not much to be commended either for their general morals, 
or for Christian charity, but Protestants in doctrine they as 
certainly were not; and on what ground Protestants of the 
present day can pretend to make common cause with them, 
except the single ground of their resistance to the universal 
Church (on which ground they may make common cause 
with all Uie heretics and schismatics, Jews, Turks, and in- 
fidels, who have ever lived, or who ever shall live), it is not 
possible to conceive. 

In the first place, the differences between the Britons and 
St. Augustin dearly turned on no point of doctrine what* 
ever, but merely on customs. It is distinctly stated, that it 
was the customs of their Church which they refdsft^ V^ ^^ 
up; and that there was no doctrine m c^esltLoiiSsik ^^«£«%r^% 
firom the fact that St. Augustin offeiea \o m«t^ ^^ ^«^ 
eacea, eicq>t the three that he named, 'wVa^ >ftfc cfttv^aca 
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could not have done, if those not named had inyolved any 
point of doctrine ; and secondly, from his urging them to 
preach the Gospel to the Saxons, which he certainly would 
not have urged on those who held other doctrines than 
those he himself came to teach. Here is a radical difference 
at once hetween the ancient Britons and modern Protest- 
ants ; for the main resistance of these is against doctrines 
of the Church. 

In the next place, the Britons were singularly unlike 
Protestants, hoth in the grounds of their quarrel, and the 
arguments hy which they maintained it. What Protestant 
ever thought the time of observing a Christian festival a 
matter of any real importance ? or what Protestant would 
have grounded his opinion, as the Britons did, not on 
the testimony of Scripture, but " the tradition of their fa- 
thers ?'* 

And lastly, on the one only point of sufficient import- 
ance to be mentioned, in which they disagreed with St. 
Augustin, all Protestants in the world who now observe 
Easter at all, agree with St. Augustin and disagree with the 
Britons. 

It is mere nonsense, therefore, to talk of the ancient 
Britons as Protestants ; and every one who has ever read 
the history of their quarrel with St. Augustin must know 
that it is nonsense. There is, however, a more reason- 
able difficulty which thoughtfal Protestants have sometimes 
ui^ed against us, drawn from this history. They say, if 
the Britons had acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope, 
they would not have resisted St. Augustin, who was sent 
by him. But surely this does not follow, unless it can be 
proved that men are always consistent, and always obey 
the authority which they acknowledge. We have seen that 
they had long been in a lawless, corrupted state as to morals, 
and resistance to lawful rule is but a natural result of such 
a state of things. Besides, in resisting St. Augustin, they 
may scarcely have considered themselves as resisting the 
Pope, for they may have doubted the truth of his mission ; 
or again, they may have considered that if he was really sent 
^ the Pope, the Pope, by settiii^ \jAm o^« ^iJassa \^\&hQi^s, 
^»« offemng them an inault, -wliidb l\i«^\v»A^Ty^\.\aTWB»\* 
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It was a very unucraal act to set a foreign Bishop, sach as 
St. Aagustin was to them, oyer native Bishops ; and St. 
Gregory, in the letter which confers this jurisdiction on 
St. Augustin, does not explain his reason for thus acting. 
But we mnst rememher that the British Church must have 
been at this time in a state of total disorganisation, what 
were formerly the dioceses of almost all their Bishops being 
now in the hands of the Pagan Saxons ; and also, that the 
ignorance and corruption even of their clergy are admitted 
on all hands. In such a state of things, that Qie Pope should 
have sent a Yicar-Apostolic to remedy, as far as might be, 
^ese disorders, more especially so great and holy a man 
as St. Augnstin, and one, too, gifted with miracles, is not 
wonderful. But neither is it wonderful, on the other hand, 
that the Britons should have been disposed to resist ; nor 
does their doing so at all prove that they denied the Pope's 
supremacy, but only that they thought he was infringing 
unduly on their rights. Surely, to assert that our Queen, in 
any one particular instance, has exceeded her prerogative, is 
a very different thing from denying that she is our Queen. 
And of such resistance to the Pope we have seen an in- 
stance in our own day — sinful indeed, and undutiful, but 
in no way involving a denial of his supremacy. During 
the reign of the Emperor Napoleon, the Pope saw it good, 
for the sake of peace and charity, to enter into an agree- 
ment with him called a Concordat, concerning Church mat- 
ters in France. This agreement involved the remodelling 
of the framework of the Church in that country, lessening 
the number of its Bishops, and altering the boundaries of 
its ancient dioceses. This a certain number of the French 
clergy considered an undue encroachment on the rights of 
tiheir Churchy and resisted it, so as to form a schismatical 
party. This was, of course, very unchristian and uncatholic, 
but not one of these schismatical priests had the smallest 
doubt as to the supremacy of the Pope; and therefore it is 
not fair to argue from a similar resistance that the Britons 
had any. But we may go further, and be ^etfeRXk^ ^"«\sssss. 
that they had not; for the doctrine oi Yo^bX «vv^T«a!k»ss^'.^>^ 
DO one doubts, waa held by St. Augu&tVa «a tois^l ^» ^ 
ID/ Catholic of the present day ; and t\ieTeiat^ V«i «»»«s«A 
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would not have offered Catholic communion, as he did to 
the Britons, to any who disbeheved it. And had they dis- 
believed it, they would assuredly have given that as their 
reason for withholding obedience, instead of the frivolous 
one they did : whereas we see that, if he had chanced to 
comply with the arbitrary condition their hermit had taught 
them to seek for, they would have been content to acknow- 
ledge his authority. It is manifestly impossible, therefore^ 
that there should have been a difference in doctrme between 
them upon this point. 

To claim the ancient Britons, then, as Protestants, is 
only to furnish another instance of how curiously indis* 
criminate Protestants always are in their selection of those 
whom they receive to the honours of brotherhood ; hostility 
to the Catholic Church — it matters not on what ground — 
is the one thing necessary. They may be thorough-goioig 
CathoHcs on every single point except the one in dispute ; 
nay, on every point of doctrine, as was the case with these 
Bntons ; it matters not — they stood out against the Pope 
about something, and that is enough ; even though that 
something be a matter in which Protestants of the present 
day agree with the Pope and disagree with them. Or, on 
the other hand, they may. believe next to nothing of what 
all Christians-r Protestants as well as CathoHcs — now be- 
lieve ; they may teach doctrines utterly unchristian and sub- 
versive of all morality, as was the case with the Albigenses ; 
it matters not — they resisted the Pope, therefore they were 
witnesses against Antichrist. 

'What does this argue, if we would but consider the 
question calmly and without prejudice ? We all know that 
truth is one, but error is diverse ; that there are many ways 
of missing a mark, and but one of hitting it. We know, 
too, that when false witnesses arose against our Blessed 
Lord, all were sufficiently united in hatred against Him and 
zeal for His destruction; but when they came to speak^ 
their witness agreed not together. 
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When a Protestant stands for the first time in a Catholic 
church, one can suppose how many things there must be 
to excite his wonder. He is at no loss what to think of the 
public ceremonial before him : the candles and the incense, 
the splendid dresses, and repeated genuflexions of the priest, 
have all from childhood been stamped on his mind as the 
mummeries of a lifeless superstition. These ceremonies, 
which please and amuse the eye, he may think, are the 
things which tempt Catholics to forget how little real benefit 
to the soul is derived from an outward form. Tet this is 
not all which is new and strange to him : there is much in 
the manner of the people themselves which cannot fail to 
strike him^ in their attachment to this empty ceremonial 
worship, and the extreme devotion they exhibit in practices, 
to him the most unmeaning of all. 

For instance, if he looks through the kneeling congre- 
gation, he will probably see in many hands a little string 
of beads^ which he knows is called a Rosary; and remem- 
bering to have heard that Catholics are accustomed to say 
certain very short prayers over and over again, as th^ 
touch each of these beads, he may repeat to himself the 
warning against vain repetitions, ana class the Eosary amoo| 
the unscriptural corruptions of Rome. 

Yet it is surely strange that " vain repetitions " are i 
general so devoutly said. It may be readily seen in Protef 
ant churches how little power the English Liturgy has 
keep alive a wandering attention, even though said in r 
own native tongue, and with all the additional impress 
ness^ of tone and manner. These ipwyers, we are told, 
P''^!^vm to those who would woxdini^, xiolm^^'t^M^cf 
^of in spirit and ia tmth. Ani ^«jI Viit^ «c^\a\«i> 
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withoat response by congregations who forget to kneel, and 
find time to be tired with a service, which they tell us is so 
impressive and so dear to them. It is, we repeat, strange 
that a spiritual worship should be attended to so carelessly, 
while all the marks of a deep and true devotion are to be 
found with those who utter an unmeaning form. 

But is the Eosary such ? This is what we are now going 
to consider. Before we condemn a devotion so dear to 
many of God's saints, and they not common ignorant people 
who could not read, and so might be glad of a method of 
praying without a book, but many of them very learned 
men, it may be well to know a little more about it. 

Now, I suppose the idea which a Protestant generally 
attaches to " telling the beads," as it is called, is simply 
this: that there are a certain number of Latin prayers to 
be repeated over and over again as rapidly as one can count 
them off, without any particular intention in saying them, 
the prayers themselves being destitute of any redl devotion, 
and mostly addressed to the Blessed Virgin. In short, he 
thinks it a mere exercise of the lips, in which we think '* to 
be heard for our much speaking," but one in which it is 
wholly impossible that the heart can ever join. This, like 
most mistaken opinions, has in it a mixture of truth. The 
prayers are, for the most part, addressed to our Lady, and 
very frequently repeated, and the number of them is indi- 
cated by the number of the beads ; and if the mere formal 
repetition of ten, twenty, or fifty of these prayers made up 
the devotion of the Rosary, Protestants might have some 
excuse for calling it an unprofitable exercise. 

But that this is very far from being the case, I think I 
shall be able to shew you. The mere utterance of certain 
prayers constitutes but a small part of the use of the beads. 
It is by no means an easy thing to say the Rosary well ; 
Imt we may safely affirm, that any one who can do so has 
little more to learn in the science of devotion. 

Now as to the prayers of which it is composed, they 
are, as peihaps you already know, a certain number of 
"Our Fathers" and " Hail Marys "/«\i\e\sL «t^ ^%A\s^ '^ 
to obtain blessings from God Oixow^ V)ci» VoXKKRwass^ j«^ 
wLady, and in honour of ike bicaraa^o\5L^ii«8^^^^^**^ 
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Bat besides these prayers, we are giyen fifteen meditationB ; 
that is to say, fifteen sabjects which we are directed to 
think about and make real to our minds ; and whilst so 
meditating on each subject, we have to say one " Our Fa- 
ther," ten " Hail Marys," and one " Glory be to the Father,"' 
&c. These meditations are called Mysteries: they are mostly 
taken from the history of our Lord's life, passion, and re- 
surrection, and are themselyes divided into three distinet 
parts. The Church, in contemplating these different mju- 
teries, delights to do so by associating herself in sympaUiy 
with her who loved our Lord best, and was nearest to Him, 
His blessed Mother. The first five are called the ** joyful 
mysteries," because they refer exclusively to that season so 
joyful to Mary, and to the Church with her, when Gk)d 
was bom into the world as a little child, and spent His 
divine infancy among men. They consist of the Annunda- 
Hon, when the angel Gabriel first brought the glad tidings 
to Mary that she was to be the Mother of Qod; the VisUa- 
/to», when she went to see her cousin, St. Elizabeth, and sung 
her song of rejoicing as she beheld the first fruits of the 
Incarnation in the sanctification of St. John Baptist in his 
mother's womb ; the Nativity of our Lord in the stable at 
Bethlehem ; His Presentation in the Temple ; and His being 
found at Jerusalem, after having been lost three days by His 
sorrowing parents. 

The next five mysteries are called sorrowful, becaitse 
they contain the awful history of the Passion. The fifst 
is the prayer and agony of Jesus in the garden, when His 
sweat " became as drops of blood trickling down upon the 
ground." His scourging at the pillar ; His crowning with 
thorns; His carrying the cross, all weary and faint with 
loss of blood ; and lastly His crucifixion and death. 

The last ^^e are designated glorious mysteries. Hiey 
begin with His resurrection irom the grave ; His ascenaki* 
into heaven ; the descent of the Holy Ghost on the diaciplfii 
on the day of Pentecost ; the assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
bj which we mean how, after her death, her divine So* 
receired her to Himself, to be always with Him in th^ 
ooaom of flis glory ; and hter crowning in liMEoen, isv whidi 
■^ ^^mmemoTKte the dignity n?^\c\i V& ewilcttfe^\!^ ^ 
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riven Lord on all His Saints in His eternal kingdom, bat 
diiefly* and above all, on her who is the first of all crea- 
mres. His own dear "Virgin Mother. 

You see, therefore, that if we repeat the entire Eosary, 
meditating on each of the fifteen mysteries, and saying the 
ippointed number of prayers to each, we should say the 
'*Our Father" fifteen times, and the "Hail Mary" oae 
iinndred and fifty. But this is seldom done, except in 
monasteries and convents, where persons have more time 
for devotional exercises; the common practice for those 
who have worldly occupations to attend to, is to select one 
of the three divisions of the Rosary for each day, either the 
joyful, sorrowful, or glorious mysteries. In this manner 
we repeat only five " Our Fathers" and fifty " Hail Marys ;" 
bot I dare say you think even this would be a very weari- 
lome repetition of the same words. It seems so to Pro- 
testants, because they imagine Catholics are content to 
alter them without any particular intention, and because 
they do not see in what manner they can be made to refer 
either to these mysteries of which I have spoken, or to 
the wants and feelings of the person who is saying them. 
Indeed, in general, Protestants are not even aware that medi- 
kition on the mysteries forms any part of the devotion of the 
Rosary ; it is to them nothing but an empty form of words. 

There are, therefore, several things which have to be ex- 
plained, before any one can have a right notion of the real 
nature of this devotion » And first, I wish to try and shew 
you how the prayers themselves, which seem to you to con- 
tain so little meaning, may be made to express whatever 
you desire ; it will not then be difficult to 'explain the man- 
ner in which these prayers, and your own feelings too, 
may all be connected with the particular mystery which is 
the subject of meditation at the time. 

You know there is more than one way of praying. If 
we choose, we can take a book of devotion, and selecting any 
prayer in it we like, we can repeat it line by line, and so 
try and make other men's words express our own f&elLxs.^« 
The Catholic Church is certa\ii\7 ^ex'^ fei itwa. ^^-^-ASsnsi^ 
Ihk kind of prayer; on the contrwrj, Oti^ ^wj \«»}v.>3»^ 
3/ devotion th&t exist are those ^\s\<aEi >a«^ ^^^"^ 
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up for the use of her children. Some of them even Pro>- 
testants are glad to use. Bdt the defect of this method of 
devotion is, that in saying words composed by others, we 
must ask exactly for what they express, and sometimes 
they will not quite express our own feelings. Sometimes^ 
perhaps, we are ashamed to utter words of absorbing self- 
abasement, when we are conscious that our own sense of 
contrition is less deep ; or, it may be, the words before us 
are all full of joyful love, and we would only be lying at . 
the foot of the cross, crushed and humbled under the in- 
tolerable sense of sin. 

Then, again, our wants are so various, one could not 
find prayers to meet them all. Sometimes they are very 
distinct, growing out of the cares of to-day — the little 
things which belong to our own life, but which may seem 
unimportant to other people — difficulties and temptations 
which may not occur to other minds, but are very grave 
and real to us. Sometimes, again, they are not so clear 
and definite. There are feelings which others cannot un- 
' derstand, and which perhaps we do not well understand 
ourselves. Nothing, it may be, but a weariness and the 
sense of a great need. It is not that we have this or that 
to ask for in particular, but we feel weak and fearful and 
unhappy ; we desire only to kneel down in God's presence 
and let Him see our hearts, and then the best-chosen 
phrases of other men seem stiff and empty. We do not 
seek for words, or, if any are needed, let them be such as 
will mould themselves to the fashion of our own unutter- 
able thoughts. 

Surely all must know what I mean, that there is tyften 
a consciousness of sin impossible to confess, and a sense of 
prayer impossible to put into any set form of words : we 
may try to use our own, chosen at the moment ; if so, how 
difficult it is to select those that are right and good I Some- 
times we say the same thing over and over again — some- 
times, try as hard as we may, what we say does not express 
imrmeaBiDg ; it vexes us that our words should be so vague 
od in distinct, and we puzzle ourselves to find better ; and 
r JH thinking for right expressions, 'veiow \axii^, wad our 
f^hts get distracted. 
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And yet^ ajt such times, it is seldom safe to let our 
thoughts wander on unrestrained by any form at all : we 
want, as it were, an quttine of prayer, which we may fill up 
with the requirements of the hour ; we want something to 
check and remind us that we are not thinking to ourselves, 
but to God. 

This is what the Rosary supplies. It gives sufficient of 
an outward form of devotion to keep our thoughts in order, 
and, at the same time, the prayers of which it is made up 
are just of that nature which we can adapt to suit our own 
meaning and intention as we utter them. Just think hdw 
different the Lord's Prayer is from any of human compo- 
sition. It asks for definite blessings, yet it will bear all 
meanings. Like the miraculous bread, which, in our Lord's 
hands, grew to feed the wants of thousands, whatever may 
be our wants, there is enough, and more than enough for 
all. We ask for forgiveness, — it may mean forgiveness of 
that sin which at the moment is most heavy on our con- 
science. We pray against evil and temptation, — and all our 
trials, the least as well as the greatest, we may, in thought, 
include in the words we are saying. And as we pray for 
the coming of His kingdom, it may be we are thinking of 
the storms and perils of the Church, which is Christ's kmg- 
dom upon earth ; or, tired of ourselves, and athirst, like 
David, after the living GU)d, we may be praying for the rest 
and blessedness of His eternal kingdom in heaven. 

Thus these words, which are so plain and simple and 
easy to be remembered, that they are the first we teach our 
children, are full enough for the lips of the wisest of God's 
Saints. We may say them, as of old they used to be said, 
every hour, and every hour with a larger meaning, as the 
days and hours of man's life give him fresh desires, and 
more to ask of God. 

So, again, with the repetition of the Hail Mary. It is 
composed of these few words : " Hail Mary I full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou among women, 
and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus. Holy Mary^ 
Mother, of God, pray for ua &innQtB» norv «xA ^\. •^^N^socs. 
of our death." ^ 

Now, at £rBt sight, there seema Nerj XiVSXft ^w^^^ ^^ ^ 
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in thk. llie first part it made up of the words addfessed 
to the Blessed Virgin b j the Angel Gabriel, to which if 
added the salutation of St Elizabeth, and the Holy Name 
of Jesus. The second has only the simple words, ''praj 
lor us ;" yet, do you not see that into these words also wc 
may put the feelings with which our hearts are fullest at 
the moment ? There is nothing we cannot ask our Ladj 
to obtain for us from God by means of her prayers, whei 
we ask her to *' pray for us i'* the words may be the same 
orer and over again, yet each time we say them our tnten- 
iion may vary, and so the prayer be different. And though 
the first part is not strictly a prayer, if by prayer is alwayE 
meant a direct petition, yet it is a very fitting, and certainl]^ 
a scriptural form (for tbe words are all from the Bible), ii 
which to express our thankfulness to God for His mercy tc 
us, in that particular mystery of the Incarnation on whicl 
we are meditating. 

Let me try and explain to you a little more exacth 
what a Catholic endeayours to do when he repeats tb 
Rosary. 

He kneels down, first making the sign of the cross, anc 
asking God's blessing on what he is about to do, with th< 
words : ** In the name of the Father, and of the Son, anr 
of the Holy Ghost." The string of beads he holds in hi 
hand is simply to assist his memory, and prevent him froT 
losing his place and getting confused in the repetition 
the same words so many times. His great object is to ke 
his mind constantly fixed upon the subject before hir 
therefore he is very glad of any thing that prevents distr 
tion, and tells him when the proper number of prayers 
been said, without his having to count them, and tl 
whether there is not one more yet to say, which woul 
a moment take his thought ofi* from the presence of ' 
The touch of the beads, without disturbing him, rev 
him of the proper time to change the form of prayer 
when he is to pass from one point of meditation to an 
In all this it is the object of the Church to assign 
^ed limitB to our meditaliona, though she aUows us 
freedom within them : we need d\ftcvo^ii^ va. ^^^ 
•• much ajB in any thing elae. NJt\!L, iiwvck^\!^\»'' 
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himself for deyotion by a recollection of the presence of 
God, he sets before his mind the intention for which he is 
going to pray — we will suppose it is to obtain the grace of 
hamility — and then he takes one of the fifteen mysteries to 
meditate on; say, for instance, the first in the whole Rosary, 
the Annunciation. He tries, as it were, to draw a picture 
of this in his mind's eye. He paints to himself a little room 
where Mary is alone praying, and watches her in silence, 
thinking of her in her purity and lowliness, the graces 
which best fit us to receiye great and extraordinary bless- 
ings from God. 

Suddenly there steals through the open casement a ray of 
soft glorious light; it shines round her brighter and brighter, 
and she raises her head, and turns round, and sees stand- 
ing in the midst the beautiful form of one of God's angels ; 
and his voice is heard speaking to her, and bringing her 
the glad tidings that she is to be the Mother of Grod. Surely 
snch a scene, if we saw it in reality, would give us very 
much to think about. It would make us wish for the same 
graces which made Mary so pleasing to God ; it would 
make us love and honour her for being found worthy of 
so great a gift ; and above aD, it would make us love and 
honoar God for sending us so gracious a message through 
her, and consenting that His dear Son should take mortal 
flesh, that He might sufier and die in it for our redemption. 
And whilst this beautiful picture is in his soul, and the 
thoughts that it gives rise to are following one on another 
nithout any labour or eflbrt, he begins by saying the Lord's 
Prayer, and then repeats the words of the "Hail Mary" ten 
times ; and perhaps he repeats it with this sort of thought 
b his heart, "Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us, that 
we may be humble, as thou wert ; pray for us, that we may 
be pure in heart, as thou wert ; pray for us, that we may 
always consent to the will of God like thee ; pray for us, 
that the Word which was made flesh and dwelt in thee, 
may so dwell in us that we may never be parted from Him." 
I do not mean that we need say these or an^ olVi^t V^ka 
words, though indeed there is nothmg lo ioT\i\^ oxvx ^^ 's^ 
laigiDg even the words of the prayers; \i\x\.\x£i^"w^ ^^V^ 
"&a Mary ''may take this or any ot\ieT «.^ii^e;^^>^^^5-^ 
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put upon it». and may be made to. bear reference, to the mys- 
tery which 18 pictured in our souls. 

Finally, when the touch of a larger bead gently re- 
minds him that it is the proper time, he repeats reverently 
the words, " Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost," &c. ; and in so doing he renders homage 
to the Three Persons of the ever-blessed Trinity for what 
They have done for us : to the Father, for sending us His 
beloved Son ; to the Son, for consenting to become man 
for our sakes ; and to the Holy Ghost, for His gracious 
overshadowing of the Blessed Virgin ; to each Divine Per- 
son for the part each took in the work of Redemption, 
and to God in all. And so, in like manner, he may go 
through the other mysteries in order. 

But perhaps you find something that shocks you in the 
fact of the '^ Hail Mary '' being repeated so much oftener 
than the Lord's Prayer ; and it may be you think that there 
is in this a fresh instance of that unhappy creature-worship 
which disfigures every part of the Catholic religion. Now 
do not suppose that the reason of this is, that we consider 
prayers addressed to the Blessed Virgin better than prayers 
addressed to God. We do certainly think her prayers for u» 
are better, and more likely to be heard and answered than 
our own ; because we know that she was ever perfectly firee 
from all stain of guilt, and is now nearest to God in glory, 
and we feel ourselves full of the defilement of sin. Therefore 
we do very often ask her to pray for us, and we always feel 
a great confidence in doing so ; knowing she will only ask 
for what is good for us, and believing that God cannot re- 
fuse to grant the prayer of His own dear Mother. But the 
chief reason of the " Hail Mary" occurring so much more 
frequently in the Rosary than the Lord's Prayer is, that the 
whole of it may be considered a devotion to our Lord*s In- 
carnation ; and the words of this prayer bear a more direct 
and continual reference to this great Christian mystery than 
those of the Lord's Prayer. We call Mary " full of grace," 
because she was replenished therewith above all creatures 
to £t her to be the Mother of God ; we call her " blessed 
^ojong womeD/' because she ia t\ie ^o\\iw of Jesus ; ve 
^^ Jesus, ''the fruit of her womb," \>\^&ftfe^»\i^^>»fc^^^ 
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bar Lord and oar Ood. It is in the aame spirit that Catholics 
love to look at pictores which repreaent Jeaas aa a little child 
in His Motheris arms. Do yoa think it is because in such 
pictures the Blessed Yirgin appears as the principal figure, 
and that they love the Mother better than the Child ? Ah, 
no ; they do love her very dearly, but only for the sake of 
her Divine Son. They love the picture which shews Him 
as an infant, because it so forcibly reminds them how good, 
and gracious, and full of love He was, when He, the great 
God, " by Whom all things were made, and without Whom 
nothing was made that was made," came down from hea- 
ven, and became weak, and mute, and helpless, and all for 
the love of us. 

It is this one thought, '* God made man,'* which the 
'* Hail Mary" always brings before as. Persons may repeat 
the Lord's Prayer without any special remembrance of the 
Incarnation ; but it would be impossible to say the '* Hail 
Mary" without recollecting it : the very words contain its 
history. Ton therefore see why it is more suited to this 
particular devotion ; and that in no sense is it because we 
consider an address to a creature better than a prayer to 
€bd. I said, that these prayers, and the meditations also, 
may be adapted to our own wants for the time being, in a 
way in which perhaps written words could never be. It 
would be difficult to shew you exactly how this can be done : 
one cannot judge of another' s inmost thoughts. But suppose 
you desire to pray for those you love, and who are suffering 
either in mind or body. Will not the thought of the first 
sorrowful mystery, the agony of Jesus in the garden, when 
His "aonl was sorrowful even unto death" (Matt. xxvi. 38), 
make you confident in commending their wants to Him who 
Imew so well all kinds of pain and suffering ? The depths 
of His agony no human heart will ever know ; and perhaps 
the griefs even of our best friends are in great part hidden 
from us ; but if so, there is a deep comfort in associating 
the thought of them with the remembrance of the unknown 
nflEerings of our Lord, and giving them up to Him and <s^ 
Kb Mother to be cared for. Then, "^p^xVi^^^, ?a^^ ^'k^ '^^ 
ten Hay Marys, it is as if we were sa^in^ *. " ^t^i-^ ^^"^ \is»*^^Q»^ 
f God's Angel may come from heaven and. «taceTi^g^'«^ ^^^'^ 
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pray for as, tkat we msy not grow tired of wktdnng with 
them, and caring for their troubles, like the weary dia* 
ciples ; pray for ns that, like Jesus, whatever falls out, we 
may say, • Thy will, not mine, be done.* " In this way, 
the words of the prayer and the mysteries of the Eosary 
are connected with our own anxieties ; and out of them we 
make for ourselves a form of petition to God, which pro- 
bably suits us better than any thing we might chance to 
find printed in a book. 

Or, to take another kind of trouble, one which many 
good persons find their principal hindrance and torment, — 
I mean distractions, or what is called dryness in prayer ; 
that is, a certain sort of feeling, as if we had no comfort in 
good thoughts ; as if we were tired of religion, and were 
out of God's favour. This often happens to us; and whilst 
the feeling lasts, we seem to ourselves very wicked, though 
we are not conscious of any particular sin which depresses 
us ; there is only a general indefinite sense of being shut out 
of God's presence, and left quite to ourselves. 

In such a case very long prayers would be sure to 
weary ; we should not be able to keep our thoughts from 
wandering, if we were to try and follow the words of the 
most excellent written forms. But the Rosary seems to 
supply a kind of devotion which would be full of comfort 
to any one so suflFering. Let him take the fifth joyfal 
mystery, the finding of the Child Jesus in the Temple, after 
having been lost for three days by His parents; and 
let him think a little about the history of it, before trying 
to say any prayers at all. For twelve happy years Mary 
and Joseph had had our Lord always with them ; night and 
day He had been close to them, and we can hardly imagine 
the joy and comfort His presence must have been. Now 
they have lost Him, and the loss is agonising. They look 
every where in vain ; the world is a blank, for Jesus is not 
with them ; every thing is empty and desolate ; every thing 
they behold serves but to increase their sorrow. Is not this 
much as we are feeling — without Jesus ? The heart which 
yesterday was full of Him, now sad and sorrowful, and 
iw^Zi nothing to denote His \Ae8sed i^Tt^ei^e^. M. last they 
^od Him, and they filnd Him m ftve t^m^\^. ^^ ^wsi^asse' 
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dentand their three days' grief, and aomething of iheir joy 
when it was oy^ ; and perhaps we feel that it is in the 
Church, that is, either in prayer or in the Sacraments, that 
we had best try to get back our lost Lord into our souls. 
Then the little words, " Pray for us," mean, " Pray, that, 
like thee, we may find Jesus, whom we seem, like thee, to 
have lost. But lately He seemed to be with us, and we 
could think of Him and pray to Him without any difficulty ; 
but for these last three days all our thoughts are confused; 
we feel unhappy and desolate. Pray for us, dear Mother ! 
that, like thee, we may find Him again, and that our sin- 
fulness and coldness may not drive Him away from us for 
ever!'* 

Ah ! I cannot tell you all that the Rosary may be made 
to say. I cannot go through all your troubles, and shew 
how there is always some part of the history of Jesus Christ, 
the thought of which will comfort you. I cannot number 
all your wants, nor shew you how to pray for each. I can- 
not count the mercies of God, nor redcon up how often we 
may give Him praise, and for His sake learn to call His 
Mother ^* Blessed." But let us go back to the Catholic 
chapel in which I imagined we were standing. You see 
one of these ignorant and superstitious worshippers ; — so 
they seem to you. His beads are passing rapidly through 
his fingers, and he is muttering the while what are to you 
unprofitable repetitions. Do you know what he is really 
domg ? Perhaps, with his eyes half-dosed and his lips al-> 
Bost unconsciously moving, he may be in thought worship- 

S'ng in the stable at Bethlehem, and the Divine Infant and 
is Blessed Mother may be before the eyes of his soul, — 
vith St. Joseph, and the shepherds, and himself kneeling 
m the midst. And so feeling how good and joyful a thing 
it was for our Lord to be bom into the world that night; 
there is much meaning in his repetition of the words, 
** Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the firuit 
of thy womb." 

Or, it may be, a more awful picture is before him. He 
laea a darkened sky and an uplifted cto«%* Cyck&\& ^:!Jv&^ 
on it^ and djin^ in love for himu The ^otV ^VvSsi ^*^^^ 
JBD m hwauliAtion is finished ia a^oxi^ aaidL ^«k^« ^^^ 
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Still beueatb the cross there is the Mother's form,— Mothe 
now of sorrows as then of jo j. Yet is it not still well U 
«all her, even among her tears, '* Blessed among women! ''— 
still in childlike accents to bid her " Pray for us, now anc 
at the hodr of our death." 

Or yet once more: the courts of heaven are lyin{ 
open before his sight. The spot he kneels on, the thought 
of to-day or yesterday, are passed away, nay earth itself ii 
forgotten, and he sees nothing but the crystal sea, and the 
great white throne, and the brightness of the Presence oi 
God. Round that exceeding glory there are the foldec 
wings of the Seraphim, and in its heart and centre is th( 
form of the Divine Humanity, the very marks of Hie 
piercings bright with an ineffable beauty. 

He has entered into His kingdom, and His Saints arc 
reigning with Him. Which of them shall be nearest tc 
Him in glory as once in suffering, but her through whom 
He joined our human nature to Deity itself? The anguisli 
over, the grace and virtue crowned, the glory never to pasi 
away, surely well may we again call the Queen of Heaven 
** Blessed among women !" — and more than ever trusting 
in the power of her intercession, more than ever call on 
her, *' Holy Mary, Mother of God ! pray for us sinners, 
now and at the hour of our death." 

Believe me^ then, these are not vain repetitions. All 
prayers are vain, the best written and the most exactly 
said, if our lips utter them whilst our hearts are far. away. 
But the fewest words, and those often repeated, may be 
good and acceptable to God, if they express true feelings of 
love and contrition, and are spoken from the depths of the 
heart. The prayer that brings us nearest to Him i^ the 
best prayer. And if whilst we say the Rosary, we give 
ourselves up to its guidance, and follow Jesus Christ, ia 
thought, through every scene of His life and passion, keep- 
ing Him before us, and, as it were, going after Him, frooa 
the stable to the Temple, from the Temple to the garden* 
ihim the garden to the cross ; if we cry to Him, as once He 
i^ed to Hia Father, " saying the same words" (Mark xir- 
^^)f we need never fear to be aenl ern^V.^ wvj. 

TbuB the Bosary will teacYi \&& e^er^ ^1 Vxi ^S^dos^ tR 
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Him, and if we think of Him, sarel^r to lore Him too. 
What need for more ? When will men learn, that to serve 
God, and to pray to Him aright, it does not need to he 
clever in our prayers, hat only to think well what we are 
ahout, and to speak to Him from the hottom of our hearts? 
Think to yourselves how you would feel if He came and 
stood hefore you in hodily presence this very moment. 
What would you do ? Kneel down at His feet, and look 
up into His gracious face. Or perhaps, if you dared not 
meet His eye, you would be glad if His dear Mother were 
standing at His side to plead for you, and to pray for you, 
as you could not find words to pray for yourself. 

You now know something of the Rosary ; its end is to 
bring you into God's presence, and to help you to lay your 
heart at His feet. You cannot come there day after day, 
and yet refuse to love Him ; and His love is the end of all 
prayer, — it is Christianity itself. 

Those fifty little beads, — to how many eyes they seem 
but the barren mockery of prayer ! To how many a saintly 
soul, trained and taught to use them, have they contained 
the very life-blood of devotion! It is ever so with the 
things of the Catholic Church. To those who stand with- 
out, there is nothing to be seen but the hard cold stones of 
the material edifice. If you would know the light, the 
melody, and the fragrance, you must go within. 

One thing is very certain, — if an hour spent with Jesus 
and Mary be a blessed thing, Catholics have a good right 
to love and use the Rosary. 



C|)e JfilUtn jK^s^tcried of tf^e f^olg iHoHats* 

THE FIVE JOYFUL MYSTERIES. 

1. The Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin ; in which the angel. 
Oabriel, saluting her with the title " Full of grace," declares unto her 
ftat she is chosen to be the Mother of God : whereupon the Second 
Bfinon in the Eternal Trinity becomes incarnate in her chaste vr<ya&. 

2, The Visitation of the Blessed Virgin V> \ict cwmwr. ^\..'«J^»r. 
beth; in which 8t John the Baptist ia BanclV^^^ Vii Vi& \sv^'Cw8st^ 
Womb br JesuB yet unborn. _ w,aa«. 

A ne BiHh of our Blessed Lord »t miean^A Vo. V>cv» i8«w^^ 
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Bethlehem ; when the choirs of angels sing nnthems in the skies, and 
the shepherds come to adore the child Jesus. 

4. The Presentation of our Blessed Lord in the Temple by His 
Virgin Mother : when holy Simeon receives Hhn into his arms. 

5. The finding of Jesus among the doctors in the Temple by the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, after being lost for three days, when 
a boy of twelve years old. 

THE FIVE SORROWFUL MYSTERIES. 

1. The Prayer and Agony of our Blessed Lord in the garden of 
Gethsemane on the night of His betrayal ; when His Body is bathed 
in a bloody sweat, which runs down in great drops to the ground. 

2. The Scourging of our Blessed Lord, at the pillar, by the sol- 
diers in Pilate's house ; the number of stripes they give Him being 
above five thousand. 

3. The Crowning of our Blessed Lord with thorns ; when these 
ministers of Satan plat a crown of sharp thorns and most cruelly 
press it on His sacred Head. 

4. The Carrying of the Cross ; in which our Lord Jesus Christ, 
being sentenced to die, bears with most amazing patience the croas^ 
which is laid upon Him for His greater torment and ignominy, meet- 
ing His Blessed Mother on the way. 

5. The Crucifixion of our Lord Jesus Christ ; in which, being 
come to Mount Calvary, He is stripped of His clothes, and His Hands 
and Feet are most cruelly nailed to the cross in the presence of Hit 
afflicted Mother. 

THE FIVE QLORIOUS MYSTERIES. 

1 . The Resurrection of our Blessed Lord from the grave on the 
third day, triumphing gloriously over death. 

2. The Ascension of our Blessed Lord from Mount Olivet forty 
days after His Resurrection ; when He goes up into heaven, attended 
by angels, in the sight and to the great admiration of His Blessed 
Mother and His holy Apostles and disciples. 

3. The Descent of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles on the day o? 
Pentecost, as they continue in prayer and supplication with the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, expecting the performance of our Lord's pro- 
mise. 

4. The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin ; in which, after hcr^ 
death, twelve years after the Resurrection, she is assumed into heaven 
by her Divine Son, accompanied by the holy angels. 

5. The Coronation of the Blessed Virgin; in which, amid the great 
jubilee and exultation of the whole court of heaven, and to the f^' 
ticular glory of all the Saints, she is crowned by her Son with the 
brightest diadem of glory. 



^^▼ey, Aobsoa, and Fmiayn, GicaX 1S«^ ^ttte^^^fcw'U^i, 
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If we search through the motley mass of religions opinions, 
or rather of opinions on religion, which prevail in this coun- 
try, we shall find one, and prohably one only, in which the 
majority of Protestants agree ; and it is this, that religion 
is something altogether personal and inward, ** between 
Almighty God and a man's own conscience," and in no way 
necessarily bound up with this or that particular form, 
nor belonging to this or that particular denomination of 
Christians rather than any other. ** To me," says Milner, 
the approved Protestant Church historian, ** it seems an 
unhappy prejudice to look on any of the forms as of 
Divine right ;" and certainly such is the general opinion. 
Wherein this ''inward, personal, vital rehgion" consists, 
persons may widely disagree; many, both of the Establish 
ment and of divers among the other sects, would say, tha 
it consists in a distinct holding of the doctrine of justif 
cation by faith alone, the mark, according to Luther, of 
standing or falling church ; others would place it in a cf 
tain devotional feeling; and others again, including perhs 
the majority of the more worldly-minded, would reduce 
to a mere natural sense of duty and uprightness, and fa' 
fulness between man and man in the different relatione 
life. However, though they disagree as to what true 
gion is, they all agree as to what it is not ; they all r 
the idea of its being bound up by Divine appointmei 
any special outward form whatever. 

Tbnt forma of some kind or other are necessar 
deed, all admit; because all admit that we are corru' 
^t least frail creatures ; that tYie "woiV^ wwsl\A \i% i 

"~ -^ ♦hat religioii \a »OT!\^\\i\ii^ «Xxw 
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tinually reminded of it. On this account, it is needful to 
have certain outward observances forced, as it were, upon 
us, such as public worship and the *' preaching of the 
gospel." Now, these things would not be practicable, un- 
less Christians could be found to join together in suffi- 
cient numbers to form congregations ; for nothing is ever 
done well that is not done with something of system and 
order ; preachers must be educated, and they must also be 
maintained, so as to enable them to give their minds to 
their work without hindrance ; and all this requires some- 
thing of union and outward discipline. 

Protestant England, therefore, is agreed that there must 
be forms, for the purpose of preserving "vital religion ;'* 
this last being a spirit of so delicate and subtle a nature 
that it would escape without them, just as wine or any 
other liquid would run away to utter waste unless kept in 
a vessel of some sort. But, as the wine is something quite 
distinct and separable from the vessel in which it is kept, 
80 is the spirit of religion (in the opinion of Protestants) 
quite distinct and separable from the forms in which it is 
preserved ; and further, as wine is poured, now into a cnsk, 
now into a bottle, now into a glass or cup, not altogether 
indifferently, but according to the circumstances and needs 
of the moment, so, as the historian already quoted goes on 
to say, "circumstances make different modes (of church 
government, reUgious worship, &c.) more proper in one 
place and one time than another." 

And if different times and places require different forms, 
80 also do different persons. Men are of various tempers 
and habits of mind and life, and so it is well (they think) 
that there should be different denominations to accom- 
modate them all. As a gentleman would rather drink his 
wine out of a glass than a pewter cup, so he would have 
the less palatable draught of religion administered to him 
in a way as little objectionable to his i^o\i%\!kft^ \»aNRs^ ^ 
possible. He would think it bolb. xiii\i^coTCMy^ %sy^ ,^^- 
•greeahle to have to sit amone the poor xm^ct \>BftxKVM^.^ 

/»^- n *;-* rwr^^i T_. n _-«i:i \« «A\ xvc^WP^^ 
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ranting," but something more like what he i& used to inr 
the daily course of his life ; something smooth and easy, 
respectable, and gentleman-like, and sober-minded ; m 
short, he likes the Church of England ; and it is natural 
he should, for it was set up by the rich and for the rich. 
It has been very truly said, by a clever Protestant wiit^^ 
that as the Presbyterian Kirk in Scotland does not reach 
high enough to touch the great, so the English Establish- 
ment does not stoop low enough to touch the poor. And 
certainly these feel themselves as little at home in the 
churches of the Establishment, as their richer neighbours 
do in any of the Dissenting chapels. And accordingly 
such o£ the poor as frequent any place of worship are 
usually to be found in these last. I do not mean that 
none but the poor frequent them ; on the contrary, all 
classes of Protestant Englishmen, except quite the higher^ 
have much more taste for what they find there than for 
what is offered them by the *' venerable Establishment." 
And with all alike, as we have said before, it is a mere 
matter of taste ; they go, as they say, " wherever they can 
get most good," that is, wherever they are best pleas^. 

Now, it is quite true that all these parties are some- 
times very bitter against one another ; but when we come 
to sift the cause of their mutual anger, we shall certainly 
not find that it rests in any one of them on a belief in the 
Divine institution of their own peculiar sect. It is either 
that they object to certain doctrines held by their oppo- 
nents, or that they think the form professed by them less 
favourable to the growth of inward religion than their own, 
or they may dislike them for some reason apart from the 
religious question altogether. Thus the Baptist shakes his 
head at most other sects for retaining the practice of infant 
baptism, which he thinks a superstitious observance, and 
tending to obscure the great doctrine of regeneration, and 
so to check the growth of vital rehgion ; the Quaker blames 
^U who profess any sacramental rites ; the Wesleyan objecta 
to the Calvinism, of one sect, aud tke ^^TA»i ^i mfant bap- 
^sm by another ; and all DisBentexa «^e eoTi«Afcx ^(Jsifc ^Nsfi» 
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Earnestly renounce her one leading principle, that spiritaal 
power is lodged in the Sovereign. The Establishment, on 
the other hand, from its high position of wealth and state 
patronage, looks down on all Dissenters with a certain de- 
gree of contempt, as men of unpolished minds and demo* 
cratic principles. *• Shew me a Dissenter," says the Church- 
man, ''and I'll shew you a Radical." The Establishment, 
with its comfortable endowments, and its decent dependence 
on the civil magistrate, is just what he thinks it ought to 
be, a praiseworthy national institution, to be supported by 
all good and loyal citizens ; and to deem of it otherwise 
argues, in his opinion, a restlessness and insubordination 
of spirit much to be blamed. Still few English Church- 
men (except a small party, scarcely to be considered as 
belonging to the body in which they find themselves, and 
which they are leaving in rapid succession,) would pretend 
that their Establishment is of Divine institution, or has any 
claim on man's obedience as of Divine right, except it be 
the divine right of the Sover«gn ; neither would any Dis- 
aenter so speak of his own particular sect. How, indeed, 
could either of them in common sense put forward such a 
pretension, when no one of them is as yet more than 300 
years old, whereas our Lord lived upon earth 1850 years 
ago ? Thus the opinion which each sect has of itself, taken 
at the highest, can amount to no more than this : that it 
is the best adapted to fulfil its purpose, that is, to keep 
alive religion in the soul ; but that it is of Divine appoint* 
ment no one of them will be found to pretend. v 

I do not mean but that persons often look upon them- 
selves individually as divinely called to join this or that sect. 
A man, for instance, who has been hitherto of no religion 
at all, a careless member, perhaps, of the Establishment, 

King usually to church because his master goes there, may 
ppen accidentally to walk into a Wesleyan meeting while 
the sermon is going on. The preacher is describing a state 
of mind which he immediately recognises aa exa.c^\ssA ^"^\^*- 
his attention is riveted ; and whiie \ie ^oe% avv\NaX«e>si%» ^^^ 
jarobabfy he never listened before, \ie iee^» *Xxw^% "^^^ 
tumal sdrnDgs in hia heart ; \iis con^cwexi^ifc ^.^ *^\« ^ " 
hk helinga overpowered, and be Beetaa lo \iixs^^ 
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creature. Sach a one often considers this ^^ experience 
as a special call to himself to become a Wesleyan ; he has 
found, as he thinks, the treasure hid in a field, and must 
straightway sell all that he has and buy that field. Never- 
theless he does not attempt to say that it is every one's duty 
to become a Wesleyan because it is his ; he may still, very 
probably, consider the Church of England a very nice reli- 
gion for gentlemen and ladies, though it did not answer for 
him ; and he has no scruple of conscience whatever in at- 
tending an Independent meeting, or a church of the Esta- 
blishment, when he cannot get to his own chapel. And why 
should he ? for he cannot help knowing that his sect, how- 
ever excellent he may think it, was, after all, but of man's 
devising, founded not by Christ, but by Mr. John Wesley. 
Such, then, is the Protestant belief : that inward spi- 
ritual life is independent of outward ordinances, and that 
no one outward form more than another is of divine ap- 
pointment. Now the question I would propose for your 
serious consideration is. Whether this belief is true ? And 
it is a weighty question, and one touching our eternal in- 
terests ; for if it be not true, if our Lord, in point of fact, 
ordained it otherwise ; if He laid up His treasures of spi- 
ritual gifts in any one appointed treasure-house ; if He not 
only breathed into the world a living soul of faith, but also 
moulded and oi^nised a body wherein that soul was to be 
lodged ; and if that body be still existing upon earth, it, and 
it only, must be right, and all else wrong ; and if we do not 
join ourselves to it, it must be at the grievous peril of our 
souls. 

Of what nature, then, was the religion which our Lord 

came upon earth to found? Let us examine this great 

question once for all, and let us do it by the light of holy 

Scripture ; for, as we know, it is of our blessed Lord and 

His religion that Scripture treats from one end to the other, 

the Old Testament as well as the New ; for if the one 

f peaks of Him in history, so does the other in prophecy. 

rfA^^ ^aw%" says a holy writer, " \a \Xsr Gospel prefigured ; 

«fle Gospel ia the Law interpreteA." kn^ wa \iqx^ Hmcl- 

■®^ and Hia Apostles after Him, itec^\3L«oV\l x^^^^ \^ ^Se& 

^Pheciea, and to their fulfiVment iTxlKvia^^^ owt ^1^ 
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evidences that He whb indeed the promised Messiah. "The 
same are they that give testimony of Me," said our Lord 
of the Scriptures, meaning thereby the scriptures of the (^d 
Testament, for not a word of the New Testament was yet 
written. And again, to His sorrowing disciples, as they 
journeyed towards Emmaus after His Passion, and as yet 
knew not of His Resurrection, He said, '*0 foolish, and 
slow of heart to believe in all things which the Prophets 
have spoken. Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and so to enter into His glory? And, beginning 
at Moses and all the Prophets, He expounded to them in 
all the Scriptures the things that were concerning Him." 

Let us first see, then, what the Prophets say of our 
Lord and His religion, and next compare these prophecies 
with the actual history of the estabUshment of that reli- 
gion upon earth, as given in the New Testament ; so we 
3hall be better able to judge whether the idea of it which, 
as we have said, prevails in this country, is really the true 
and scriptural one. 

No one can read the prophetical Scriptures without see- 
ing that our Lord is there represented to us not only as our 
Prophet, to teach us His truth ; not only as our Priest, to 
offer Himself in sacrifice for our sins ; but also as our King, 
to rule over us ; and indeed, of these three characters, this 
of King is the one which stands out most prominentty. One 
of the earUest types of Him presented to us in the Old Tes- 
tament — the holy Melchizedec — ^was a king, the king of 
Salem : ''Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Mel- 
chizedec ;" our Lord is King, then, as well as Priest. So 
also Moses : <' A prophet shad the Lord your God raise up 
unto you like unto me ;" our Lord, then, is Ruler as well 
4Ui Prophet. David, His great type, as well as His father 
according to the flesh, was a king, and He Himself is con- 
tinually spoken of by the Prophets as One who should sit on 
the throne of His father David for ever. We can scarcely 
glance at random down a single page of the Psalxs^^ ^x. *<^^ 
Prophets without meeting witli some «3^\SL«tf«i Vi oNst^jsst^ 
in Hie kingly omce, generally uudex V\»a ^wj \i»sfi.^^ 
Darid; D/iFid himself, be it remem\>«eaL(^\.^^'^'^^^ 
most of tlie prophecies were 8pokeii),\i«TOv^^^'^^^ 
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There vaa never any doubt among the Jews before our 
Lord's coming (nor indeed is there now) but that these 
prophecies referred to their promised Messiah ; and that 
the prominent character attributed to Him in the ancient 
Scriptures is that of a king, is manifest from the fact that 
this was the idea concerning Him which took abnost ex- 
clusive possession of the mind of the Jewish people, so that 
they expected Him to appear in all the pomp and power of 
this world's royalty ; and that He disappointed this their 
expectation was one main cause of their rejecting Him. 

But what is a king? one who rules over a kingdom^ 
If, then, our Lord was to be a king, what was to be Hit 
khigdom ? Here too the voice of prophecy is loud and dis- 
tinct, foretelling not only that our Lord should found a 
kingdom upon earth, but also several particulars concern- 
ing the nature of that kingdom. 

We read in the book of the prophet Daniel, that when 
the children of Israel were captives in Babylon, Nabuchod- 
onosor the king had a dream, by which his spirit was trou- 
bled ; but when he awoke, the thing had gone from his 
mind, and none of his wise men, magicians, astrologers, 
or soothsayers, could recal it to him to give him the inter- 
pretation of it. Therefore he commanded them all to be 
slain ; and Daniel also, a young captive of Israel and a pro- 
phet of the Lord, was sought out to be slain with them. 
But Daniel prayed to the Lord, and the Lord revealed to 
him the king's secret by a vision of the night ; so that he 
was able to declare both the dream and the interpretation 
thereof. The king had seen in his sleep a great imag^ 
whose head was of fine gold, its breast and arms of silver, 
its belly and thighs of brass, and its legs of iron ; and the 
king looked upon it till he saw that a stone, cut out with- 
out hands, smote the image on the feet, which were part 
of iron and part of clay, and broke them in pieces ; and 
then the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold 
were broken in pieces together, and became like the chaff 
of the summer threshing-fioors, and \\ja "fimd c&rried them 
'^^7' ^^^ BO place was found tot t\iftm\ wi^ VJsvfc ^ifcn^ 
^i smote the imaee became a great mo\fli\«L\i^%sA«a«A. 
» ^hole earth. 
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Qch was the king's dream : and Daniel gave him also 
Dterpretation of it. He told him that the head of gold 
fied his own kingdom, which then bore almost nni- 
1 role, and was called the great Babylonian Empire, 
its chief city Babylon, which was the wonder of the 
e world for its power and great strength. Bnt Daniel 
old that a second kingdom should arise, signified by 
>reast of silver, which, though inferior to the first. 
Id yet take its place. And this came to pass ; for we 
in the Bible that Babylon was taken by Cyrus, king 
e Medes and Persians, and its king Baltassar slain in 
lidst of an impious banquet, in which he was drinking 
the sacred vessels which had been brought from the 
le at Jerusalem. The kingdom of the Medes and Per- 
thus became uppermost, and bore sway for a time ; 
IS the Prophet went on to foretel, and as truly came 
iss, it was subdued in its turn by another kingdom, 
fied by the belly and thighs of brass. This was the 
lorn of Macedonia in Greece, which was to yield in 
ourse of time to another and yet mightier empire, 
ed to the legs of iron, because, as " iron breaketh in 
} and subdueth all things, so this kingdom should be 
g as iron, and break in pieces and bruise.'' And all 
was exactly fulfilled ; the great Roman Empire sub- 
almost the whole world with power against which no- 
could stand ; and had just reached the very topmost 
of its glory when our blessed Lord was bom. 
ach, then, were the first four kingdoms whose rise 
kU exactly answered to the prophecy concerning them 
is wonderful vision ; but what was the fifth ? What 
;he ''stone cut out without hands," which was to 
in the latter days of the fourth empire, and to break 
rhole image in pieces, and itself to become a great 
tain and fiU the whole earth? The Prophet gives 
iterpretation of this as clearly as of the others. " In. 
ays of these kings" (the fourth km^doxik^ **^^5^^Cofc 
of heaven set up a kingdom wliicVi ^\isS^\i«s«t\ife ^^^ 
d, Mud it Bball stand for ever and. ever.'* , . 

w there never has been any dittetcncfe o^ oi^^^ 
ChriatiauB aa to the application oi t\^ ^xo^^« 
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No one has ever doubted but that the kingdom of God 
here spoken of is the Christian Church, which our blessed 
Lord came upon earth to found. Let us consider, theti» 
a little more attentiyely how the Christian Church is de^ 
scribed to us in this prophecy. It is described to us as 
a kingdom ; and that surely not in a figurative, but in a 
real sense, unless those other four kingdoms spoken of 
were figurative too, which we know they were not. If 
the Babylonian, the Persian, the Macedonian, and the 
Boman, were real empires, surely the empire which was 
to spring up in the reign of the last of these and to take 
its place, must be real too. In some particulars, cerr 
tainly, it was to be unlike the others : it was to have a 
mysterious beginning, represented by the '' stone cut out 
without hands," whereas they, as -the image of a statue 
implies, were the work of man ; it was never to come to 
an end, whereas they were to be broken in pieces till they 
should become like chaff on the summer threshing-floors ; 
in a word, they were the kingdoms of men, but this is 
called the kingdom of the God of heaven. Still, in other 
respects, it was to be like them ; they were kingdoms, so 
should this also be a kingdom ; they were universal king- 
doms, not strictly speaking, but so called because they 
bore sway over many nations, and were confessedly su- 
preme on earth ; and so this also should be a universal 
kingdom, only in a sense still truer and more complete. 

Thus spoke the prophet Daniel concerning the Church 
of Christ, and the voices of all the prophets join in the 
same strain. The very multitude of prophecies of this 
description makes it impossible to quote them; but any 
one who has ever read with attention either the books of 
the Prophets or the Psalms cannot fail to have observed 
that the leading idea which they convey concerning th£ 
Church of Christ is that of a kingdom. 

Now we would just ask. If the Protestant view, that 

Chri8t*8 religion is only a set of doctrines, or a feeling, or 

A sense of duty, is the true one, Ww c«bl 'we say that the 

prophecies have been falfiWed ^\\\c\i %o ximlarcs^:^ ^e^^r^ 

sent Him as coming upon eaTt\i to ioxrn.^ «^ Vfli%?iymL\ K 

«^firdom is something ^ery diftwent iirom ^. ^si^'os^fc w 
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it may embody doctrines and call forth feelings ; 
lelf must be something outward and visible, with dis« 
laws and abiding ordinances, and rulers of various 
B, deriving their commission from its king. Why, 
iid the prophets speak of that which our Lord was 
iblish as a kingdom, if it was to have none of thesQ 
? Shall we say that prophecy has failed : that holy 
»f old, speaking as they were moved of the Holy 

represented that as a kingdom which, after all, was 

be at aU like a kingdom, was not to have any of 
aracteristics of a kingdom ? 

t let us turn to the New Testament, and compare 
jstory of the establishment of our Lord's Church 
^ven us with this language of prophecy. And here 
'St thing that strikes us is, that these same titles, 
Lnd kingdom, are still applied to our Lord and His 
b. Tlius the angel Gabriel, in announcing His birth 
i blessed Mother, said of Him, '' that the Lord God 
I give unto Him the throne of David His father, and 
[e should reign in the house of Jacob for ever." As 
5 He was inquired after by the Wise Men of the 
as '' the King of the Jews" His life was sought by 
; as a king He rode into Jerusalem before His Pas- 

« Art Thou a king, then ?" asked Pilate ; and He 
red him, ** Thou sayest." " Hail, King of the 
' was the cry of the insulting soldiery, bearing wit- 
o the truth even in their mockery; and the title 
; of the Jews," in spite of the objections of the chief 
. and elders, was written upon His cross. In like 
T, His Church is called a kingdom. '' The kingdom 
.ven is at hand," was the declaration of His fore^ 
r, the holy Baptist. "The kingdom of heaven is 
d !" so preached the Apostles when our Lord sent 
forth on their first mission ; and ** the kingdom of 
i" is the name constantly given by Himself to His 
b, in all the parables in which H^ ^xo^^'CvaSi?^ 

out her history through the da^a lo ewxv^. ^^ 
be "kingdom of heaven" is «*\ike a Itee^ "*^^^^ 
'like a marriage- supper ;" bo that «Xi xXjl^^^> J^^ 
' net^ the marriage-supper, are xxvexe vcoa^^^ ^^ 
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Church, bat the kingdom of heaven is her own proper 
title. 

Thus much no one can dispute ; the only question is. 
What is the meaning of these words 'king' and * kingdom T 
Some Protestants would say that the kingdom of Christ 
is only a general expression meaning all Cluristians ; others 
that it means the invisible company of the elect ; but all 
agree that it has no outward bond of unity, no govern- 
ment ; that is to say, that it has nothing which makes up 
a kingdom in the ordinary sense of the word ; for if the 
word 'kingdom,' as generally used, means any thing, it 
certainly means a society of men bound together by obedi- 
ence to certain laws and to a certain head. 

Let us look a little further, then, into the New Testa- 
ment history, and see whether we do not find there any 
traces of such a society having been indeed established. 
We read that our blessed Lord chose firom among His dis- 
ciples twelve men whom He called Apostles, to whom He 
gave commission to go and teach others, and promised that 
He would be with them even to the end of the world, 
thereby indicating that He would be with those who 
ahould come after them as well as with themselves ; for, 
AS they well knew, they were not to escape the common lot 
of humanity, but long before "the end of the world" they 
would have entered into their rest. Moreover, from among 
these twelve He chose one who was called Simon, and to 
him He committed, in an especial manner, the headship of 
the kingdom He was about to found : " I will give unto 
thee," He said, " the keys of the kingdom of heaven ;" He 
gave him a new name also, the name of Peter, which signi- 
fies a rock or stone, and which seems, therefore, to have a 
direct reference to the prophecy of Daniel that we have been 
considering : ''I say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of 
liell shall not prevail against it." And by and by, after 
oar Lord had gone back into heaven, and the Apostles had 
Reived the promised gift oi t\ift lio\^ GtYio^t, we see St. 
^efer, the appointed chief, BteppmgicjtlV, w^\\.^«tfe^-w>s2a. 
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to them ;** and '' they that received his word wei^e bajitisedy 
and there were added in that day about three thousand 
souls." And what did these three thousand do ? Did each 
of them go his separate way, carrying with him, perhaps^ 
some new truth in his mind and some new feeling in his 
heart, to work them out as might seem good to himself? 
No ; we are told that ** they continued steadfastly in the 
Apostles' doctrine and fellowship ;" that is, they joined a 
certain visible body in obedience to certain visible rulers ;- 
''the Lord added to the church daily such as should be 
sayed." But as yet the company of believers, though suffi- 
cient in numbers to be called " a multitude," were only of 
the children of Israel : presently the time came when the 
promise of the gathering in of the Gkntiles was to be fid- 
filled ; and again St. Peter unlocked the gates of the king* 
dom, and threw them wide open to all nations (see Acta 
X. xi.). Thus did the stone begin to grow into '< a great 
mountain," inasmuch as the Church became Catholic, that 
is, universal, the Church of the nations ; and it went on 
growing and increasing in divers lands and throughout 
Bucceeding ages, until the Roman empire was broken in 
pieces and became like the chaff of the summer threshing- 
floor, even as the prophet Daniel had declared that it would, 
and this new kingdom arose in majestic grandeur out of 
its ruins. But did the Church, by becoming Catholic, cease 
to be one ? Did the church of one place cut itself off from 
the church of another ? Did believers every where arrange 
themselves in independent bodies according to their own. 
particular tastes ? Assuredly not ; the stone, as it grew 
into a mountain, did not thus split into fragments; the 
Church, though it spread Arom land to land, continued one; 
one, not by a mere hidden bond, knitting together the 
elect, as some Protestants would say, but by a real outward 
Tiaible oneness; it was not only "one spirit," but "one 
body," even as it had << one Lord, one faith, one bai^tiam^ 
one God and Father of all, above aU, and. V^^tom^ ^i^ W^ 
in aM. ** It was one in government : it \iadL " o^^ \jss^ 
fven the Lord Jeans Christ, the real King oi IV^ V\\v^^ 
nd as He was no longer visibly present to xxjift '^'^^. ^ 
m in DenoD. it was ruled, in Him T\«me «a^ ^^^ 
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authority, by the one visible head whom He had Himself 
chosen, and by the one body of Apostles whom He had 
appointed to govern in union with that one head. And 
this governing body ruled over the whole Church in all 
places. Look through the Acts and Epistles, and you will 
see '' St. Peter and the Apostles" making laws for the 
government of the Church ; examining into and punishing 
transgressions; excommunicating, that is, expelling from 
the kingdom of the Church, and re-admitting on repent- 
ance ; in short, exercising all the acts of government, and 
that in the name, and with the authority, of Christ, and 
the sanction of the Holy Ghost. For instance, when a 
question ariises how far the law of Moses is binding on 
the Gentiles, the Apostles settle it, and announce their de- 
cision in these authoritative terms : '* It hath seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us." And we are told that Paul 
and Timothy, as they passed through the cities, delivered 
unto them the decrees for to keep that were decreed by 
the Apostles and ancients (Prot. vers, elders) that were at 
Jerusalem. The Apostles had, farther, a power of ordain- 
ing others to rule under them, to whom they, therefore, 
committed a portion of the authority which Christ had 
committed to them ; and this they did in every church 
which they established. We read in Scripture of bishops, 
and priests, (or presbyters, ancients, or elders,) and deacons, 
and that the power given them was from the Holy Ghost. 
** Take heed unto yourselves," said St. Paul to the " an- 
eients" of the Church of Ephesus, <^ and to all the flock 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops." 
^The word in the Prot version is overseers^ which has pre- 
cisely the same meaning.) Thus we see each church had 
its own pastors, and these of different degrees of authority^ 
and all these again bound in obedience to the governing 
body by whom they were appointed, and that governing 
bodj, again, gathered, as it were, round one head. Sorely 

^ Mothing can more perfectly represent the idea of a kingdom 
^M this; it was a kingdom in as true «t seift^ «a the i^m 

M^^^^A '^^y ^^ called a "kingdom, otvV^ tWt \\. y^ tu 
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spiritual treasures. What became of it afterwards? At the 
death of the Apostles, did it fall to pieces ? Was there no 
provision made for its continuance? Was the Eock on 
which it was built to be broken in pieces when he to whom 
Christ gave that name died for his Master's cause ? Had 
St. Peter no successors to whom the Lord's commission 
extended ? Surely the account given us in Holy Scripture 
of the founding of the Church would lead us to expect that 
it was to be a permanent institution, a living, growing 
kingdom, universal and yet one, and to endure to the end 
of the world; indeed, it was part of the prophecy of Daniel 
that this kingdom " should never be destroyed, but should 
stand for ever." If, then, it still endures, where shall we 
find it ? what is it ? 

Is it the Church of England? That is so far from 
being an universal kingdom that it is only part of a king- 
dom ; it is a mere institution of the kingdom of England^ 
like the army, or the navy, or the courts of law ; its head 
is no successor of St. Peter, but the sovereign of the realm; 
its territory is not the whole world, but England, or where 
English people are congregated ; its teaching, so far from 
being one, is made up of contradictions which no skill can 
reconcile ; it traces back its beginning, not to the Apostles^ 
but to the Reformers in the sixteenth century. Is this the 
kingdom of Christ ? 

Is it the sect which bears the name of an earthly founder, 
and which celebrated a short time back the hundredth year 
of its existence? The kingdom of Christ is more than a hun- 
dred years old. Is it any of the sects which swarm around 
us, springing up daily, dividing, subdividing, disputing, 
changing their laws and their doctrines, dying away, and 
then reappearing in new forms ? There is not one of these 
(except, perhaps, some of the more fanatical, who profess to 
have received a new revelation,) which would not shrink from 
putting forward a claim to be itself the kingdom of Christ ; 
. and with reason, for the kingdom of Christ ia uxvvj^tsfesJ^^*^^ 
of this island only ; that was eala\i\i^^^\y5 ^!!\sm^. '«»^^^Sc«* 
Apostles, these are of yesterday and oi TCk»s2L ^ %^\ias^^^^ • 
And if no one of them ia itae\E V^ie ^^^^^5^\^?^ 
aU^put together claim to be so*? A. Vm^dam $a^v^^^^^ 
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itself must Ml ; Christ's kingdom is to stand for ever, these- 
fore it must be one. All these sects hold different doctrines 
and follow different teachers; can they, then, be the children 
of the kingdom who '' hold fast the faith once deUvered to 
the saints;" who have ''one fluth," as well as one Lord 
and one Baptism ? Truly " they are more like a mob than 
a kingdom ;" they are more like the confused multitude 
at the foot of Babel, when the curse of dispersion had just 
been spoken upon them and they ceased to understand each 
other's language, than like a kingdom ''all one, even as the 
Father and the Son are one." 

One word more, and I have done ; if these things be 
so, in what sense can Protestants be said to receive Christ 
as their King? They may acknowledge Him as their Priest, 
to make atonement for them, though even that atonement 
many among them deny. They may acknowledge Him as 
their Prophet, to teach them doctrine, though what that 
doctrine is they are altogether at yariance. But in what 
sense can He be called their King? A king is one who 
rules over a kingdom, administering its laws, either in per- 
son or by ministers whom he has appointed. Now Christ, 
as we all know, is not now visibly upon earth, so as to rule 
in person ; who, then, among Protestants rule in His stead, 
bearing His commission ? The rulers of the Establishment, 
her Bishops and clergy, professedly receive their commission, 
not from Christ, but from the Crown, the acknowledged 
source of their jurisdiction. And the rulers of the other sects, 
be they synods, central conferences, or whatever else they 
may be called, do they even pretend to trace back their com- 
mission to our Lord, and so to be governing in His stead and 
by His authority? We know that none of them do. 

What shall we say then ? Has the kingdom heralded 
by the Prophets and founded by the Apostles fallen utterly 
to pieces, though prophecy proclaimed that it should never 
fail, and our Lord Himself declared that the gates of hell 
should not prevail against it ? Or is there still such a king- 
donij though Protestant England is of it no longer? and if 
so, where la it? 
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I. Palm Sunday, ok the Procession. 

This last week of Lent is called Holy Week, because of the 
holy events which it commemorates, and the holy disposi- 
tions with which we ought to celebrate it. It is also called 
the Great Week, "not," says St. Chrysostom, " because the 
number of its days and hours is greater than those of any 
other week, but because of the great and unspeakable things 
that were done in it ; for in this week the tyranny of the 
devil was destroyed, death was overcome, the curse was 
taken away, God was reconciled to man, and heaven was 
opened to all believers. This week is called the Great 
Week, therefore, because of the great. gifts which God be- 
stowed in it." 

There have been two great weeks since the world began; 
the week of creation, in which " the heavens and the earth 
were finished, and all the furniture of them," and the week 
of redemption ; and this last week is incomparably greater 
and more wonderful than the former. Of the former there 
is no special commemoration made by the Christian Church ; 
but the latter is every where kept in the most solemn man- 
ner throughout the whole Catholic world. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that all the other weeks in the year are but 
so many shadows, as it were, of this great week, depending 
upon it and receiving their character from it. You know, 
for instance, that Sunday is but a weekly repetition, through- 
out the year, of Easter-Day. I mean, that it was in order to 
commemorate the resurrection of Christ that the Apostles 
changed the day of rest from the seventh day, the Jewish 
Sabbath or Saturday, to the first day of the week, the Chris- 
tian Sunday; so that every Sunday may now be looked upon 
«» a faint shadow, as it .were, oi Eaglet -Da^. So, in like 
MPjBnner, it is in order to commemotaX-^ \)aft ctxxss^^wiL ^ 
WiiTst that the Church orders t\ie svx.\\i divj ol «^«t^ ^^ySi. 
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to be observed as a day of abstinence ; and thus every Friday 
throughout the year becomes in some sort a repetition of 
Good-Friday. In former times, and indeed in most countries 
even now, Saturday also is a day of abstinence, " because it 
is included/' says a holy Pope who lived 1450 years ago, 
" between the sorrow of Good- Friday and the joy of Easter- 
Day." Thursday, too, is every where marked as a day of 
special devotion to the Holy Eucharist, because on that day 
in this week that Blessed Sacrament was first instituted. 

Thus you see that this week is indeed, as it was called, 
the Great Week ; so great as to impart something of its 
sacred character even to the other weeks of the year. We 
may be sure, therefore, that the Church would not let it 
pass by as any other week, with nothing particular to mark 
it, but that she would take care to distinguish it in some 
very special manner, so as to cause its lessons to penetrate 
deep into every Christian heart. For this purpose she has 
choRcn not merely to recite to us the history of our Blessed 
Lord's Passion as it has been recorded by the Evangelists, 
and as she might recite to us any other history written in a 
book, but rather she sets it before us as a living picture. 
Like a wise mother, she does not attempt to teach the minds 
of her children, and to touch their hearts, merely by words 
and arguments addressed to their understandings, knowing 
that instruction by itself is a dull, cold thing, and that it is 
fer easier to move a man by means of what he sees than by 
means of what he hears. Each event, therefore, in the life 
and death of our Blessed Lord, the Church not only com- 
memorates, but also, as far as possible, represents in some 
material and sensible manner, so as to place it before our 
very eyes ; and that, not merely for the sake of implanting 
a knowledge of the great facts of the Gospel history in the 
minds of die ignorant and unlearned, but much more for 
the sake of moving the hearts and exciting the affections of 
every one of us, of every member of the household of faith, 
whether high or low, rich or poor, learned or unlearned. 

. The Church knows nothing of \Ja»X. i^^ ^<jJc^Q»RssJ«!q^ 
that would leave the noblest and c\vvvcVft«X. ol o\« ^"^^^^^ 
eyre, to be engaged only upon B\icb. %X3W^^^^» ^ .r^^ ^^ 
the £eBh, or the devil may cliooae to ^^t>a^««^^^- 
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contrary, she feels assured that there are no means by which 
impressions are so quickly and so deeply engraven upon the 
mind as by the sight, and she would avail herself of this 
powerftd engine for the improvement and salvation of Chris- 
tian souls ; since, as she too well knows, the devil is unceas- 
ingly using it for their corruption and destruction. She so 
orders every thing, therefore, in her more solemn services, 
as almost Ui force her children (if I may say so) to be pre- 
sent at the scene on which she desires to fasten their atten- 
tion ; she obhges them, as it were, to take a part in all that 
was then done, and so caUs up in their minds, almost in 
spite of themselves, all those feelings of gladness or of sor- 
row which they would naturally have had, had they really 
been present at the time when those events first happened. 
And is it not far better that the Church should do this 
than that she should leave her children at such times, each 
to his own powers of meditation ? We are not purely spi- 
ritual beings, — we have bodies as well as souls ; and if, as 
each one's experience will surely testify, our outward senses 
are a frequent source of distraction to the inward spirit, is 
it not wise and charitable of Holy Church so to arrange the 
forms and circumstances of her worship, as that they shall 
continually recal the wandering thoughts, and fix them on 
their proper object, even by means of those very senses 
which so often disturb and hinder us ? 

During these holy days, then, the Church makes use of 
the most touching and expressive ceremonies to present to 
the minds of the faithful, in such a way as that they cannot 
escape from them, all the circumstances of the sorrowful 
and unspeakable mystery of our redemption ; and she be- 
gins to-day with the triumphant entry of our Lord into 
Jerusalem, because that event took place on the Sunday 
immediately preceding His passion, and was, in fact, one of 
its first preparatory steps. 

The first thing, then, which you will observe to-day in 
the fuDciiou or service of the CathoHc Church is this— 
that after the aspergeSj or sprinkhng with holy water, the 
'^boir burst forth in the words oi t\ie \i^TMi that was sonf 
T '^tbe great multitude," whidx on l\i\& ^^ ^Jt^wxi^^wsai 
»tt« into Jerusalem:— 
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HosannaFilio David ;benedictus Hosanna to the Son of David; 

qui venit in nomine Domini. O blessed is he that cometh in the 

Rex Israel : Hosanna in excel- name of the Lord. O King of Is- 

sis. rael : Hosanna in the highest. 

Then, after a short prayer said by the priest (or bishop, 
if present), the subdeacon reads out of the fifteenth chapter 
of Exodus that part of the history of the children of Israel 
in which, after having rested beneath the palm-trees of 
Elim, they receive from Almighty God a promise of bread 
from heaven, whereby they should be assured of their com- 
plete redemption from the bondage of Egypt. This, as I 
need hardly point out to you, was but a type or figure of 
that which we Christians now enjoy in reality, of that true 
bread from heaven which was first given to us as on next 
Thursday, and of that perfect redemption from the bondage 
of sin and Satan which was purchased for us by the sacri- 
fice made on the cross on the first Good Friday; and it 
is for this reason, therefore, that this Lesson is chosen 
for to-day. 

Presently the deacon chants part of the twenty-first 
chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, in which the event of the 
day is recorded at length, and then the priest (or bishop) 
blesses the branches, which are afterwards distributed to 
the faithful, and by them carried in the procession. 

In Rome, and other places where they can be procured, 
only branches of palm or oUve trees are used, because these 
are the trees which were used by the Jews themselves, and 
because they have a hidden mystical meaning, which fur- 
nishes the clue to the right understanding of the whole 
ceremony of to-day. This meaning, therefore, it is neces- 
sary that you should know. First, then, the palm has 
always been taken as an emblem of victory ; so that in the 
feast of tabernacles, which the Jews used to celebrate every 
year, and which they always considered, not only as com- 
memorative of their deliverance out of Egypt, but also as 
typical of their future deliverance by the Messiah, they 
were ordered to take *' the fruits of the fairest tree^ ^\!l^ 
ktmches of palm-trees, and boughs o£ \\i\ck. Vc^^^, «c!Ac^^^ 
lows of the brook, and to rejoice beioxe >ike \iat^ ^^ 
Ood" (Levit xxiii. 40). And vlien, at «. \aV«^ V^^^^ 
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they succeeded in recovering the temple and the city oi 
of the hands of the heathen, in the days of Judas Mat 
cabeus, we read that they kept eight days with joy, an 
** carried boughs, and green branches, and palms, for Hii 
that had given them good success in cleansing His place 
(2 Mace. X. 7). And once more, when Simon Maccabeu 
and his men of war entered the castle of Jerusalem, it wa 
^'with thanksgiving and branches of palm-trees, and harps 
and hymns, and canticles, because the great enemy wa 
destroyed out of Israel" (1 Mace. xiii. 51). The pain 
then, is a sign or token of victory over some enemy ; an 
oil, which, as you know, comes from the olive, is ever 
where used in Holy Scripture as typical of great spiritm 
blessings and high privileges. ** The branches of palm 
therefore," to use the words of one of the beautiful prayer 
which the priest recites in the blessing of the branches 
'* represent the triumph of our Redeemer over the Prince c 
Death, and the olive-branches proclaim, in a certain man 
ner, the coming of a spiritual unction. For that happ; 
multitude, which went this day to meet Jesus, and strewe 
palms and olive-branches beneath his feet, understood tha 
they were thereby shewing forth, by a figure, how that ou 
Bedeemer, having compassion on the misery of mankind 
would fight for the life of the whole world with the Princ 
of death, and would, by His own death, conquer. And ther 
fore they made use of such things as should declare bo 
the triumph of His victory and the richness of His merer 
(i. €. palms to declare His victory, and olive-branches to 
clare His mercy). "And we also, with a full and per 
faith, retaining both the ceremony and its significat 
humbly beseech Almighty God, through the same J 
Christ our Lord, that by Him, and in Him, we too 
gain the victory over the empire of death, and may de 
to be partakers of His glorious resurrection.'* 

These words will explain to you, far better tha 
words of mine could do, what is the meaning of the C 
in the beautiful function of this day. It is both c 
morative, or rather representalive, of Christ's triui 
entry id to Jerusalem a few da^% Vid-ot^ "^^a ^^^v 
^Jso sjmboL'cal of our own iulwxe etiU^ m\.^ "v^s^fc 
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heavenly Jerusalem, if only (in the words of another of 
the collects) "we he diligent to perform spiritually that 
which we this day act corporally, by gaining the victory 
over our enemy, and by loving works of mercy above all 
things." 

The Church would carry our hearts and minds both 
backwards to the original scene, and make us feel as though 
we actually witnessed it ourselves ; and at the same time for- 
wards to that other scene which so intimately concerns us, 
which it is (in fact) the whole aim and object of our lives 
that we may one day witness, and ourselves take part in ; 
viz. " that great multitude which no man can number ; of 
all nations and tribes and peoples and tongues, standing 
before the throne, and in sight of the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands, and crying with a loud 
voice, Salvation to our God who sitteth upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb" (Apoc. vii. 9, 10). And this double pur- 
pose of the Church will explain to yoa why some of the 
anthems that are sung during the procession are historical, 
descriptive of that which really took place in the procession 
from Bethphage to Jerusalem, whilst others are prayers for 
ourselves, or hymns of praise and glory to Christ. 

This also is the true explanation of another part of the 
ceremony, which will otherwise appear strange and un- 
meaning to you, viz. that when the procession retiyns to 
the church, the church-doors are shut, and a hymn is sung, 
partly by a few of the choir within the church, but princi- 
pally by the main body of the procession who are standing 
without. Then the sub-deacon strikes the door with the 
staff of the Cross, and immediately it is opened, and the 
procession enters, whilst the choir sing the Gospel narrative 
of our Lord's actual entry into Jerusalem. This clearly is 
Hot historical ; it does not describe any real fact that took 
place whilst our Lord was here upon earth ; but it is sym- 
bolical and figurative, and intended to represent to us how 
tbi gates of heaven were barred against fallen man, until, 
by the redemption of the Cross, it was made o^«\5k. \a ^^ 
believers ; so that henceforward we w\\o >aewc ^^\$^&^^CL <ss5X 
huada, if indeed we have been careM to acVjAft^^ ^^\.^\sX^^ 
Over oar spincaal enemies^ whereof t\ie ^^^^ Sa ^^^ "^^ 



n symbol,, may *£reely .inter in 'thrdngh the mento' of th6 
same Crosji. ' *:.-.. ■* .( ^ ,. 

And ndw I have mentioned all the principal mtnxes of 
this day's function, as far as it dififers frQin the ordinary 
function of every high festival, excepting indeed df\,%iXfiTy 
striding particular which occurs in flie cour&e of the Hf ass, 
but which scarcely needs, however, any additional explAna* 
tion beyond what is contained in the remarks at the be- 
ginning of these pages ; — I allude, of course, to tlie chanting 
of the Passion, that is, the peculiar way in which the his- 
tory of our Lord's sufferings, as recorded by the Evangelist, 
is on this day and on Good Friday rehearsed to the people. 
"The words of the sacred history are distributed bete en 
three parts : to the principal of the three are assigned the 
words of our Blessed Lord, and no others ; the second takes 
the narrative of the Evangelist ; while by the. third, whe- 
ther singly or with others, arc personated all the remaining 
speakers," whether individuals only, such as St. Peter, the 
high priest, the false witnesses, the servant-maid in the 
palace, &c., or the whole Jewish multitude collectively ; or 
sometimes the multitude is represented by the whole choir, 
thus making a fourth part. I have already said that the 
Church would fain make us all present at the events which 
she is commemorating ; and this is a very remarkable in- 
stance, of it. The Passion of Christ, when chanted in this 
way, is not so much described as represented ; and no de- 
vout person who has ever heard it can fail to have had hi* 
feelings most powerfully moved, precisely in the way I have 
described. He will have felt as if he were personally pre- 
sent in the judgment-hall of Pilate and upon Mount Cal- 
vary ; as if he saw with his own jeyes all the persons who 
were engaged in that tremendous scene, and' heard with hiB 
own ears all the words that they uttered ; until at last h® 
falls, as it were spontaneously, npon his knees, to meditate 
in silence on the great mystery that has been accomplishes* 
Certainly that man must have but a cold and stony htf*^ 
who can listen to this solemn recital, and yet not be mo^c« 
to feelinga in harmony with the acene. 
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II. Maundy Thubsdat, ob ths HoIiT Sepulchbe. 

To-day begins the more solemn portion of Holy Week. 
The whole week has been holy and solemn^ and unlike any 
other ; but to-day, to-morrow, and Holy Saturday, are 
every where sdarked in a Htill more special manner^ In die 
dispensations which were granted at the beginning of Lent, 
relieving us from sometlung of the ancient strictness of 
this long and rigorous fast, these three days were excepted ; 
in Catholic countries, soldiers go about on these days with 
arms reversed and muffled dnuna, as on occasions of pubUc 
mourning ; in some citieSy in Nc^plea^ for instance, no horses 
or carriages are aUowqd to be used^ not even by the king or 
queen ; every body must vLut the churches on foot, so diat 
a solemn silence and sadnm seem to reign throughout the 
whole city. 

This IS common to all the three days ; each day, how- 
ever, has also a peculiar character of its own, someUiing in 
which it differs from each of the other days ; and I wish to 
tell you something about them, that may enable you better 
to understand what you see and hear in the services of the 
Church. 

But first I must say a few words about the Tenehrm^ 
service which belongs to all these three days, or rather \ 
the nights of these tlays, but which was first celebrati 
yesterday afternoon, and will be cdebrated again both t) 
eveoiag and tokaHMn^ow. This servioe isi in fae(% no^ 
but the regular Breviary office of the days on which if 
solemnised; that is toi say, it is nothing more than 
^^egular oMce wlueh flie Church reqjMm \iStt clergy to re 
^ejy da/ in the year, but 'which, ou Ihea^ d^iKj^ ^«^ xms« 
^roriuecite in public and iJl togelYiet <^«&\\A^^^Vtt 
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astexies and cathedrals they ahrays do), instead of reciting 
it each one by himself in private. It consists of a number 
of Psalms and Lessons, chosen of conrse with special refers 
ence to the season, and interspersed with antiphons, or 
short passages of Holy Scripture bearing upon the same 
subjects. It would take me too long to set before you every 
moving sentence, every pathetic prophecy, that the Church 
has thus carefully chosen out of the inspired volume, and 
adapted with such wonderfdl and sublime beauty to com- 
memorate the Passion of her Lord, That which most at- 
tracts general attention, from the touching chant in which 
it is sung, are the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and the Mise* 
rere, that is, the 50th Psalm {Protestant version, olst), with 
which the office concludes. 

I have said that the office belongs properly to the nights 
of these three days; for in the very early ages of the Churchi 
whilst she lived in persecution and concedboaent, the greater 
portion of the office was always said at that hour ; and for 
many centuries afterwards this practice was still continued, 
more especially during the present season. For some time 
past, however, it has been usual to anticipate the celebration 
of it on the preceding evening, instead of rising at mid* 
night for the purpose, though the name o£ Matins, or morn- 
ing office, is still retained, and each of its three divisions is 
still called a Noctttm, or nightly prayer. The whole office 
is also called Tenebrie, or darkness, from a ceremony which 
takes place in the course of it ; viz. that after each of the 
fourteen Psalms which are recited, one of fifteen candles 
placed on a triangular stand in the choir is extinguished ; 
then during the Benedictus, or prophetic song of Zachary 
(St. Luke i. 68-79), the lights upon the altar are put out 
also ; and at the end of that song, the single remaining 
candle of the fifteen is taken down and hidden beneath the 
altar. Then, amid the total darkness in which the Church 
is thus buried, the Psalm Miserere is sung or said, and after 
it a short prayer, at the end of which a loud noise is heard, 
representing the confusion of nature — the eM^-V^sfc\si^«s>L'^ 
and the rocks rent — at the death. o£ BMXi^\ioS»S^ KssSsssstx 
and then the people disperse in sVkiiCfc. 'IV^ wtwtfsov^ 
been supposed by some to aUuAe to iXxe ^^ajftss^^'*** 
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covered the whole' earth at onr Lord's cradfizion ; and bji 
others to refer to the Apostles, who were " the light of the 
world" (Matt. v. 14), but who in the hour of toial failed, 
one after the other, and were all "scattered every man tc 
his own, leaving Jesus alone ;" and then last of all, JesuE 
Himself, ''the true Light which enlighteneth every man 
that Cometh into this world'' (John i. 9), even He too was, 
as it were, extinguished and hidden from our sight when 
He gave up the ghost on Mount Calvary. The ceremony 
has certainly been in use in the Christian Church for twelve 
centuries; probably it was used much earlier even than that ; 
and every one must feel that darkness is a very just and 
appropriate expression of the deep sadness and mourning 
which belongs to these days. 

And now to come to what is peculiar to Maundy Thurs- 
day. I must first explain to you the origin and the meaning 
of the name. Maundy is a corruption of the Latin word 
mandatum, a command ; and this day is so called, because 
to-day our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ''gave a new 
commandment to His disciples, that they should love one 
another, even as He had loved them" (John xiii. 34); and 
at the same time set them an example of the greatest love 
and humility which He commanded them to imitate ; and 
the verse of the Gospel beginning with this word {mandatum) 
was the first anthem that was sung during the ceremony 
which always followed the Mass on this day, — the ceremony 
of washing th^ feet. You all know the history of this mosf 
touching act of humility — our Lord washing the feet o 
His disciples — as recorded in the Gospel of St. John, an 
you know that it happened on this very day, the day befoi 
the crucifixion. You may have heard also that it is one * 
the " superstitious mummeries" of Popery to keep up tl 
practice. I do not mean to say that you will see it in chur 
to-day ; but in catholic countries, and in some religii 
communities even in this country, it will be done to-( 
Just as it was 1000 years ago and more. 

Perhaps yon think this very silly and foolish ; but ii 
I would beg you to read the w\io\e laifttory over agai 
your Bible, as seriously as you can, «xi^ \o xafe^XaXfc ' 
^omexkt on those very plain auA aoVemu ^ox^^, «^ 
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Jesus Christ Himself: " Enow you what I have done \ 
you? You call me Master and Lord ; and you say well, fc 
so I am . If then I, being your Lord and Master, have washet 
your feet, f/ou also ought to wash one another's feet. For a 
have given you an example, that as 1 have done to you, so you 
do also" (John xiii. 12-15). After reading this most solemn 
injunction, can you still think it so very unmeaning and 
unwarranted a superstition, that persons high in authority, 
such as the Pope and Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops, 
or superiors of religious communities, ay, and kings and 
queens, and nobles and princes of the land, should on this 
day humble themselves in imitation of their divine Re-> 
deemer, should follow His example, and do as He did (as 
far at least as is in their power), by performing this same 
menial office of washing the feet of some of those who are 
subject to them ? 

It is true, indeed, that the Church cannot, by command- 
ing the outward act of humiliation, secure with certainty the 
presence of the inward disposition of humility which should 
accompany it ; but at least she does what she can towards 
3roducing it, and (what is more to the purpose) she obeys 
ler Lord's command. It is worth observing too, that the 
>ractice is so manifestly appropriate in itself, and so tho- 
)ughly in accordance with the letter of Holy Scripture, 
lat it was a long time before our forefathers in this island 
nld bring themselves to leave it off, even after they had 
ised to be Catholic. In fact, it seems to have been con- 
ned until the days of the Dutch Calvinist King William ; 
1 even as late as 120 years ago the practice was still 
tinued by somebody doing it in the king's stead. Now, 
'ever, it has long since fallen into disuse, and part only 
he ancient custom remains, viz. that a certain number 
JOT persons receive from the Queen's almoner, on this 
an allowance of provisions and clothing. Nay, even 
I believe, is now discontinued, and these persons re- 
an equivalent sum of money instead. So completely 
ie cold, unloving hand of ProtA^taLTAiwKav x^30^^^ *^s^ 
touching rite of all its beauV.\£v3\ wi^L ^<5^««sol "aww^^G^e- 
wd reduced it to a mere comoioxL «lcX. o^ ^^^^^^^^ 
might be practised any day Va l\ie i««c» cjt «««ni 
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in the year, with quite as much propriety as on this. This, 
I suppose, is what Protestants would call retaining the 
essential part of the ordinance, and only dismissing all the 
superfluous ceremonies ; but what is the result ? The act 
has lost its religious character altogether; and probably 
there is not one of the partakers of her majesty's bounty on 
this day, who has the faintest idea that he is directly and 
immediately indebted for the alms which he receives to 
something that was said and done by our blessed Lord on 
the day before He shed His blood for us. '' It is an old 
custom,'' and that is all they can tell you about it ; indeed, 
how should they know any thing else ? How should they 
know that it was originsdly intended as a deed of charity 
done for Christ's sake, and in direct imitation of Him — the 
King of kings — who, on this day, " rising from supper 
and laying aside His garments, took a towel and girded 
Himself, and put water into a basin, and began to wash 
the feet of His disciples, and to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith He was girded?" (John xiii. 4, 5.) How should 
they, I say, know all this, since what is now done for them 
bears so faint a resemblance, or rather bears no resem* 
blance at all, to what He then did? How different the 
scene which Catholic England once saw on this day — " the 
king and queen washing the feet of as many poor men and 
women as they were themselves years old, and giving to 
every of them so many pence with a gown, and another 
mrdinary alms of meat, and kissing their feet, and after- 
wards giving their gowns off their backs to them that they sm 
most needy of all the number /" How different the scene 
even at the present day in Catholic Rome, where, first, the 
supreme Pontiff himself washes the feet of thirteen po<ff 
priests, and waits upon them at table, as soon as the Man 
is over in the morning ; and then, in the evening, ** in the 
hospital of the pilgrims, the noblest of the city, Cardinahir 
Bishops, and Princes, perform the same lowly works rf 
hospitable charity on the poor strangers who have arrifed 
^om afar, washing and medicating their galled feet, and 
^^x^ing them, at table ; while darner oi\i\^^t degree i» 
^oailarly ministering to the pooT oi l\kea o^Xk ^k:^' *\ft. «^ 
^^ Apartment of the same e»ta\>\ia\ttft!W!A.\ 
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Bat I must not dwell longer upon this beautiful rite, 
peculiar to Maundy Thursday, especially as it happens to 
be one which not very many of you probably will have an 
opportunity of witnessing. For the same reason I shall 
omit all account of the blessing of the holy oils, which 
takes place to-day in the episcopal church or chapel of each 
diocese ; and shaU go on at once to what is more public and 
general. 

I have said that these are days of solemn mourning and 
fasting ; yet the church wears an almost festal appearance 
to-day. Whereas for many days past the hangings of the 
altar and the vestments of the priest have been of purple, 
the penitential colour of the Church, to-day both are white, 
and white is a colour of joy. What is the meaning of 
this ? To-day is not only the day of our Lord's apprehen- 
sion and the last day before His crucifixion, but it is also 
the day on which He instituted that great sacrament of His 
love, the Holy Eucharist, and the Church cannot choose but 
lay aside her mourning apparel for a few short hours to 
shew forth her gratitude for this stupendous act of conde- 
scension and of love ; though at the same time, because she 
is unable to give it sufficient honour during the solemnities 
of Holy Week, she sets apart another festival for its more 
especial commemoration at a later period of the year, — the 
festival of Corpus Christi, which is kept on the second 
Thursday after Whitsuntide. Yes, the great event of this 
day, which comes as a passing gleam of heavenly light to 
relieve the general darkness of this solemn season — that 
which causes the Church to change for a while her sad at- 
tire, and to pour forth again that song of joy which has 
been so long silenced,* "Glory be to God in the highest^ 
and on earth peace to men of good will," — is the institu- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist. This is the subject of the Mass; 
and the whole function of the day depends upon it. It is 
for this reason that not only the officiating priest commu- 
nicates at the High Mass to-day, but all the other clergy 
also, as many as are present, and a lar^e wascwV^^. ^^ "^^ 
laity besides, unless indeed (as xaay Vie \Jafc «ssfc cJl^w^ssssc^ 

* The Gloria in ejecelsis is not saTvgiTom^e^^»»^^^^^J 
to EasterDajr, excejiting to-day and Ko\7 »o.\a«^«1 ,«kv^ ^^ 
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tbeir weakness and inability to fast till so late an hour has 
obliged them to take advantage of some opportunity of re- 
ceiving Holy Commnnion at an earlier hour in the morn- 
ing ; for who would not desire to partake of this life-giving 
Sacrament to-day, the anniversary of its institution ? Yet 
the Church only allows one priest to say Mass in each church 
on this day, in order to set forth in a more Uvely manner 
the first celebration of these tremendous mysteries by Christ 
alone, and the first distribution of them by Christ Himself to 
all His Apostles. The rest of the clergy, therefore, not being 
allowed to celebrate, communicate to-day from the hand of 
this one priest ; and like all other persons only communi- 
cating, they receive under the form of bread alone. 

Then after Mass follows the procession, and the Holy 
Sepulchre, whiph is the end of the procession. From time 
immemorial the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass has never been 
ofiered on Good Friday ; only a single priest in each church 
receives the Blessed Sacrament on that day, and he in one 
kind only, consuming a host which has been consecrated to- 
day. But because it is part of this day's function to strip 
tlie altars, and to leave them bare of every ornament, and be- 
cause the Church would have our attention mainly fixed on 
the Passion and Death of our dear Redeemer, therefore the 
Blessed Sacrament cannot be reserved at the high altar, but 
must be carried away to some other altar or chapel, or even 
some other decent place altogether apart from the church. 
As soon, then, as the Mass is ended, a procession is formed 
to carry the Host to the place that has been prepared for It. 
It is not carried in an ostensorium, or monstrance, as when It 
is exposed for public adoration, but in a chalice, that being 
the sacred vessel which will be required to-morrow, when 
It is again brought back to the high altar to be consumed. 
In other respects, however, the procession is the same as- 
when, at ordinary times, the Blessed Sacrament is solemnly 
carried from one place to another ; there is the same ac- 
companiment of incense and of lights, because there is al« 
n^ays the same Divine Presence to Whom these tokens of- 
i^verence and worship must be p«id. Moreover, since. 
.^berever the Blessed Sacrament is, \\iete Vi^ ^'t ^«hq^ 
^^^^olic be sure to follow — tliiete V\3i\ie\wS^m^^^«r 
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1 the choicest gifts of nature and of art to do bon- 
is hidden Lord — there will he go himsehf and pour 
the inmost thoughts of his soul, or watch and gaze 
adoration and in love ; therefore you will find at 
of the procession a scene which at first sight will 
\VL as almost out of harmony with the general cha- 
: the season : such an accumulation of flowers and 
d tapers, as may seem better fitted to a time of tri- 
: joy and gladness than of sorrow and of mourning, 
k with what happy ingenuity the natural instinct 
ilic devotion has laid hold of these very circum- 
and instead of allowing them to interfere with the 
picture which the Church sets before us at this 
ually turns them into one of its essential features, 
to the popular name that is given to the place where 
sed Sacrament is thus reserved until to-morrow, 
i of the Holy Sepulchre. This name has no where 
en to it by the Church ; it does not occur in the 
the idea is not taken from any of the Hymns, or 
or Anthems ; indeed, how coidd it be, since the 
las not yet celebrated the Death of her Lord, and 
could not thus anticipate His Burial P Neverthe- 
as been given by popular devotion, and has gained 
acceptance, because it furnishes such a natural 
' method of harmonising (so to speak) the more 
mction of the day with the general course of grief 
first it seems to interrupt 

blessed Sacrament must be reserved somewhere until 
tiw ; wherever It is reserved, CathoUcs will go and 
but because this is the time when they are comme- 
their Saviour's death, they will therefore have the 
ere It is reserved, dressed up as though it were a 
J, and they will watch before It as though they 
2hing over the Body of their crucified Lord, lifeless 
et still unutterably dear and precious; they will 
Mary Magdalen and that other Mary sitting over 
le sepulchre" (Matt, xxvii. 61), and the^ ^^ii. ^'cSv. 
t either by day or by night, wntii \)laft «wsifc ^t^iR»»f- 
-D5 to-morrow to take It away, "ft^ )(!aR»fc tdr«^^ 
votion 18 paid to the BkaaeA ^actwsx«uV «i^ "^o* 
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day of its institution, and yet at the same time the mind is 
not distracted or withdrawn from the great subject of the 
Passion, but both are happily blended together in the pri* 
Tate devotions of the faithful. 

In former ages, it seems to have been the custom to 
carry the Crucifix after the adoration on Good-Friday to a 
place in the church called the ' Sepulchre/ and there to watch 
it until the Mass of the Resurrection was being said, when 
it was brought forth again with much pomp and ceremony; 
and at one time they used to place the Blessed Sacrament 
also in the same sepulchre with this Crucifix. This has 
long since been discontinued, though I beheve that in some 
churches a custom still prevails of retaining the sepulchre 
until Holy Saturday, and reserving in it the Blessed Sacra* 
ment for the use of the dying. This, however, by no meant 
interferes with the reservation of the single Host from to-day 
till to-morrow, to be consumed in the Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified ; this reservation is ordered by the Rubrics, and 
is the same every where ; and every where a succession of 
fedthful and loving worshippers will not be wanting to offer 
their humble tribute of devotion, in reparation and atone- 
ment for those scoffs, contradictions, and blasphemies which 
their Lord once suffered on this day in His own Sacred 
Person at the hands of His murderers, and which He still 
suffers day by day in this adorable Sacrament of His love at 
the hands of an ungrateful and unbeUeving people. 

It only remains to be mentioned that, after having de- 
posited the Blessed Sacrament in the appointed pl^ce, the 
clergy return to the Sanctuary to chant the Vei^era^ after 
which the priest and his attendants proceed to strip the 
high altar of all its coverings, the choir in the meanwhile 
singing the touching antiphon, " They parted my garments 
amongst them, and upon my vesture they cast lots," together 
with the whole Psalm in which it is found, the 21 at (PrO' 
testant version, the 2 2d). 

And now, in conclusion, I would say one word to those 

of my readers who may happen not to be Catholics. I 

would aak you to come and viait this Holy Sepulchre some 

time before the Blessed ^acTameul \i^ x^mot^^^ Vc^xsl it on 

the morrow. You have been pieaenl ^«t\^^ ^\. ^^ ^^^^ 
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functioli in the.'chbrch this mornmg ; but it haa been « 
mystery and a puzzle to yoii ; it was so unlike any thing 
you have been ever used to in your own places of worship, 
that you were thoroughly bewildered by it. But though the 
scene at the Holy Sepulchre top will be unlike any thing 
you ever saw before, yet. there will be nothing there to perr 
plex or bewilder you. All will be still and quiet ; there 
will be nothing but a number of persons kneeling and pray- 
ing in silence. Do you wonder how this should be a sight 
worth coming to see ? I can only tell you that I believe it 
would convey to an honest and good heart a truer notion 
of Catholics aiid of the Catholic religion, and so move it 
more powerfully towards them, than the most learned or 
most eloquent apology that human genius could detise ; I 
believe that the scene of silent, yet most earnest and affec- 
tionate adoration which you will there witness may, by 
God*s grace, be the means of opening the eyes of your 
understanding, even as the eyes of Jacob were opened when 
he awaked out of sleep at Bethel, and you may be led to 
exclaim, in the very words of that patriarch, ** Indeed the 
Lord is in this place, and I knew it not" (Gen. xxviii. 16). 



HYMN THAT IS SUNG DUBING THE PBOCESSION. 

Pange, lingua, gloriosi Sing, my tongue, the Saviour's glory. 

Corporis mysterium Of His Flesh the mystery sing.; 

Sanguinisque pretlosi, Of the Blood, all price exceeding, 

Quern in mundi pretium. Shed by our immortal King, 

Fructus ventris generosi Destin'd, for the world's redemption, 

Rex effudit gentium. From a noble womb to spring. 

Nobis natus, nobis datus, Of a pure and spotless Virgin 
Ex intact^ virgine, Born for us on earth below 

£t in mundo conversatus. He as man with man conversing, 
Sparso verbi semine ; Stay'd, the seeds of truth to sow ; 

Sui moras incolatfis Then He clos'd in solemn order 
Miro clausit ordine. Wondrously His life of woe. 

In supreme nocte coense On the night of that last supper, 
Becumbens cum fratribus, Seated with His chosen band, 
Observat& lege plene He the paschal victim e»L\.Ycv%^ 

Cibis in legalibus, Piist fid&l& \.\\e \«kV^ ^iqtckkv^^^n 

Cibum turbae dmtit^iff^ j Theo, a> ¥ood Vo l^la»^stfe^xe^^ 

8e dat suis manibuB. - €rivea Himft^ m'Ox laSa oni^vV^ssSl- 
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Yerbum caro panem Terum Word made Flesh, the bread of nature 

Yerbo carnem efficit. By His word to Flesh He turns, 

Fitque sanguis Christimerum, Wine into His Blood He changes: — 

Etsi sensus deficit ; What though sense no change discerns 

Ad firmandum cor sincerum Only be the heart in earnest, 

Sola fides sufficit. Faith her lemon quickly learns. 

Tantum ergo Sacramentum Down in adoration fiilling, 

Yeneremur cemui ; Lo ! the sacred Host we hail ; 

£t antiquum documentum Lo ! o^er ancient forms departing. 

Novo cedat ritui; Newer rites of grace prevail ; 

Prsstet fides supplementum Faith for all defects supplying, 

Sensuum defectui. Where the feeble senses fail. 

Genitori Genitoque To the everlasting Father, 

Laus et jubilatio; And the Son who reigns on high* 

Salus, honor, virtus quoque With the Holy Ghost proceeding 

Sit et benedictio ; Forth fVom each eternally, 

Frocedenti ab utroque Be salvation, honour, blessing, 

Compar nt laudatio. Might, and endless majesty. 

Amen* Amen. 



*~ OitatN«trBti«ei,F«M«t Lam. 
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III. Good Fridat, or the Adoration op the Cross. 

Every one knows that the Church celebrates to-day the 
memory of the death of our Redeemer. For many weeks 
past she has been going through the several parts of His 
bitter Passion, and to-dkj she is come to the end ahd con-) 
summation of the whole, — His death upon the cross. 

Eight weeks ago, on the Friday after Septuagesima 
Sunday, she began that course of solemn offices and medi- 
tations which she brings to a conclusion to-day : she then 
set before us the prayer and agony of our Blessed Saviour 
in the garden of Gethsemaai, and bade us pray that we 
might have grace to follow that Divine example of earnest- 
ness and watchfulness in prayer, and might through His 
merits obtain the full fruit thereof. On the following Fri- 
day, she made a general commemoration of His Passion, as 
a perfect pattern of humility and patience. Then, when 
Lent began, she set apart the first Friday for a contempla- 
tion of the Crown of Thorns, so cruelly pressed upon the 
head of Jesus ; on the second Friclay, she commemorated 
the Lance which opened His sacred side, and the Nails 
which pierced His sacred hands and feet ; on the thirdj 
she bade us think of the clean linen Winding-sheet in 
which His lifeless body was wrapt, when it was laid in the 
tomb ; the fourth Friday was kept holy in honour of the 
Five Wounds which He suffered for the love of us, and 
which His glorified Body still retaJTis, and will for ever re- 
ta/n, in Heaven ; the fifth Friday, in honour of His most 
precious Blood shed for the remission of our sins ; the 
suxth Friday (that is, last Friday,") -w^ Vc^\. *cift l^^^ ^f the 
Colours, or sufferings of th^ "B\ea%edNSx^m^\at^, i\SNR&\ 
^^s not meet that she, who \)OTe ^o \w^^ ^ ^«t^\\i'^ 
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.Bufferings of her dear Son (according to the prophecy of 
holy Simeon^ that " a sword should pierce her soul"), 
should he overlooked, so as not to receive her special 
place in the solemn commemoration of those sufferings at 
this time made hy the Church ; and now to-day we are 
Come to the last of these solemn Fridays, the last and chiefest 
xrf them all. Good Friday. 

And what ohject can the Church set hefore her children 
to-day, save only the Cross of Christ? Surely to-day every 
Christian must needs he led hy the mere instinct of nature 
to cry out with the Apostle (Gal. vi. 14), " Grod forbid that 
I should glory save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom the world is crucified to me and I to the world." 
Surely also on this day every Christian, that has a true love 
of Christ, cannot but have his mind taken up with the 
thought of His sufferings, and cannot but feel pain and 
anguish at the thought Christian men will not on this 
day eat and drink and enjoy themselves as on other days ; 
they will not follow their worldly business, or even think 
.their own thoughts ; but will give themselves up as far as 
they can to the serious consideration of those awful suffer- 
ings whereby their salvation was purchased ; and this con- 
sideration will move them to feelings of love and tender 
affection, yet at the same time of bitter sorrow and com- 
punction. 

We read in the holy Gospel that even all the multir 
tude that came together to that sight, the crucifixion of 
our Blessed Lord on Mount Calvary, *' when they saw the 
things that were done, returned striking their . breasts'* 
(Luke xxiii. 48) ; and shall we be more hard-hearted than 
they? Again, it is expressly declared in the Old Testa- 
ment, that '* they shall look upon me whom they have 
pierced, and they shall mourn for him as one moumeth 
for an only son, and they shall grieve over him as the man- 
ner is to grieve for the death of the first-born" (Zac, xii. 
10) : and when shall we thus mourn for Him, if not to- 
day, — the day on which He was thus pierced* iVi^ ^kj^ ^s«w 
"whidi He died ? 

There are two things, then, ^Yiido. -we ^o>a5A T^aJcoK^'' 
look £or ID the devotions of all goodC\iT\%^"«2fta qtd^^^ ^^^ 
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we should expect to find their attention fixed in a very spe- 
cial manner upon the Cross, that most precious instrument 
of man's redemption, whereby on this day " the handwriting 
of the decree that was against us was blotted out" (Col. ii. 
14) ; and we should expect also to see signs of mourning 
and sorrow. 

With these thoughts in our mind, let us enter a Catholic 
church, and see what we shall meet with. The first thing 
that strikes us is the coldness and nakedness of the altar. 
On other days we have seen the altar covered with fine linen, 
and " hangings of purple and scarlet, with varied work and 
the art of embroidering" (Exod. xxxvi. 8), with brazen can- 
dlesticks too, and other furniture upon it ; but to-day the 
stone lies utterly bare, not even covered by a single cloth. 
Presently we see the clergy, and others, entering in the usual 
order of procession, but no candles are borne before them ; 
there is no perfume of sweet- smelling incense ; and their 
vestments are the vestments of mourning ; they are black, 
'* as when one moumeth." Instead of beginning the func- 
tion at once in the usual manner, as soon as they have ar- 
rived at the altar, amid the loud peal of the organ, and the 
chanting of the choir, the priests first prostrate themselves 
hefore it in solemn silence for a while. Then they go up 
the steps, and proceed to read certain portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture ; first, something typical and prophetical of the Passion 
of Christ, taken from the Law and the Prophets — parts of 
the sixth chapter of the Prophet Osee, and of the twelfth 
chapter of the book of Exodus — then, the very history itself, 
taken from the Gospel of St. John, who was an eye-witness 
of the scene ; and this history is recited in the same touc 
ing way as it was on Palm Sunday, and with the same in- 
terruption in the middle, that we may fall down and meditate, 
and " look on Him whom we have pierced." 

Next follow a number of prayers, first for the whole 

Church, for the Pope, the Bishops, the clergy, and all the 

faithful, for the catechumens, or those who are about to be 

received into the Church, and for all who are in any kind 

of trouble or danger; and aflerwacda, for all heretics and 

schismatica ; for the perfidious 3e^*, wAiot'^«i"^KCk\Aalft- 

ters. Before most of tYieae ptojexB, ox co^^'&cXa, ^ 'Cafc^ «» 
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called, the deacon calls npon the people to kneel down (Jlec' 
tamus genua)f and then the snbdeacon immediately bids 
them rise up again (levate). This is done not only on Good 
Friday, but also generally during penitential seasons ; and 
it is no new thing, but has been done for more than 1500 
years ; for St. Basil, a Christian Bishop of the fourth century, 
speaks of it among other rules observed in the public offices 
of the Church, and says that it sets before us in a lively 
manner our fall to the eai*th through sin, and our being 
raised again to the hope of heaven through the loving-kind- 
ness of our God. Formerly, however, there was a longer 
interval between the kneeling and the rising again, during 
which the people were engaged in private prayer for the 
same object as the priest afterwards prayed for aloud ; and 
this is the reason why the prayer recited by the priest is 
called a collect, namely, because the priest, standing between 
the altar of God and the people, collects, as it were, the 
TOWS and petitions of each single individual around him, 
and offers them up together in one common summary to the 
throne of grace. 

Before the prayer for the Jews and Pagans, this act of 
kneeling was omitted, in order to express our abhorrence of 
the impious mockery of the Jews and the Roman soldiers, 
who " bowed the knee before Jesus, and mocked Him, say- 
ing. Hail, King of the Jews ;" just as in the High Mass of 
yesterday, the kiss of peace was omitted, in order to express 
abhorrence of the traitorous kiss of Judas. 

We come now to that which is the peculiar feature of 
this day's function, which so much attracts the curiosity 
of Protestants, and at which they are so greatly scandalised, 
the Adoration of the Cross. During the last fortnight, all 
the crucifixes, as well as any other images or pictures there 
may be in the church, have been covered up and hidden 
from our sight, partly as a token of mourning, partly also 
that our hearts may be the more powerfully moved by the 
reappearance of that sacred figure on this great day of the 
Crucifixion. To-day then, as soon as the coUects are ended^ 
the Crucifix is solemnly uncovered; \)ecavi%.e otl\5k\& $isc^^^'e^^A 
was "Med up" openly in the sigYit o£ uXi xsi^xw, ^n^^^ ^'^^'^ 
top of Mount Calvary, thereby " to dra^ «J\\)ttvxv^ Xa'ws© 
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self" (John xii. 32). It is uncoyered, however, only hy 
degrees, to denote (say ancient and learned writers) the 
gradual revelation of ''the word which God sent, preaching 
peace by Jesus Christ ;" that word " which began from 
Galilee, then was published through all Judeea and Samma» 
and lastly even to the uttermost part of the earth" (Acts x. 
37, i. 8). As each fresh portion of the sacred figure is un-* 
covered, the priest and his assistants sing, " Behold the wood 
of the Cross, on which hung the salvation of the world ;" 
and each time the choir answers, prostrate on the ground, 
"Come, let us adore." And now, at length, the whole 
Crucifix is uncovered, and it is laid upon ^e ground in a 
place duly prepared before the altar, and there reverently 
kissed by idl the clergy and laity in succession, each first 
kneeUng three several times as he approaches it, and placing 
an ofi*ering of alms in a basin provided for that purpose 
before he goes away. 

This is the Adoration of the Cross, or, as it was called by 
our Catholic forefathers in this island, the Creeping to the 
Cross ; and truly a more touching act of humiliation and 
of love, whereby to mark this great and solemn day, can 
scarcely be conceived. Oh, it is a solemn sight, and one 
which can never be forgotten, this adoration of the Cross 
in the city of Rome by the Head of the Church himself; to 
see the Pope stripped of his splendid robes, his jewelled 
mitre laid aside, his embroidered gloves and shoes taken off, 
and so, bareheaded and barefooted, without one emblem of 
his royal or episcopal office about him, coming down fi'om 
his throne, kneeUng three times upon the bare fioor, as he 
draws nearer and nearer to the Cross, and then reverently 
pressing his lips upon those sacred wounds from which the 
price of our redemption flowed. It is a solemn sight in any 
Catholic country to see princes and nobles, even royalty 
itself, on this day throw aside every token of pomp and 
grandeur, and humble themselves with the meanest beggac 
in the land before the representation of Him who on this 
day " humbled Himself for our sakes, becoming obedient 
onto death, even to the death of the Cross" (PhU. ii, 8). 
-^js in every Catholic churcli and. c\i«:^^ ^xwsj^wA the 
^orJd, even in a Protestant country ^SiLe x)s»a> «^ i^^\.\QSfi| 
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be deen to-day, solemn and impressive, and teaching, one 
would have thought, to every Christian soul knowing any 
thing of the love of Christ ; all classes and conditions of 
men, high and low, rich and poor, one with another, pro- 
strating themselves hefore the image of their crucified Re- 
deemer, and covering it with loving and affectionate kisses. 
Tet so it is, that strangers can come and witness it, and go 
away talking of Catholic idolatry. 

But what is idolatry ? Is it not the giving to a creature 
that supreme honour which is due to God alone ? No out- 
ward act can constitute idolatry, unless it he significant of 
tMs inward intention of the heart ; no howing down, no 
prostration, however profound. Such outward acts have 
that meaning, and that meaning alone, which is intended 
and professed by those who perform them. When the 
heathen bow down to their idols, they both intend and 
profess to adore as gods the wooden or stone figures which 
are before them. They beUeve, as the Scripture says, that 
their gods are "like to wood and stone ;*' nay, they believe 
that these figures of wood and stone are themselves gods. 
But what is the belief of the CathoUc ? Will any one dare 
to assert that the Catholic believes the Cross before him to 
be a god ? or to pretend that the intention of his heart, in 
this act of adoration, is to give honour to any but to his cm? 
eified Lord ? Is it the word " adoration" that shocks you ; 
as though, because the Cross is said to be adored, therefore 
it, and not Jesus Christ, is the object of Divine worship ? 
As well might you say that St. Paul was an idolater, when 
he exclaimed (Gal. vL 14), " God forbid that I should glory 
save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ;" for surely we 
are forbidden as much to glory in creatures as to adore them. 
Words take their meaning from the intention of those who 
use them ; and no man has a right to put his own construc- 
tion on the words or the acts of the CathoHc Church, when 
that construction is denied and repudiated by those who 
alone have the means of knowing the truth. 

I will suppose, however, that you are not of l\^& \sxas!^'«- 

of those who would bring so monstrouB an. ace\\'sa.^o^«>.'?^«i.^^ 

Ci^ciies, but rather that you are perpVexe^ wi^ ^c»xAi^^«^ 

Mttbeact you have witnessed, so unUke to w^i ^^x^% '^^^'^ 
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tised among yourselves. Let me persuade you» tlien^ to 
draw upon your own natural feelings and common sense, 
and you will easily understand the short explanation I am 
about to give you. Catholics honour tlie Cross in two ways. 
They honour it in itself at all times for the sake of Him 
whose image it bears^ and whose Passion it represents. 
This is a feeling founded in human nature ; and surely 
every devout Protestant would himself shrink jfrom treating 
irreverently any thing, no matter what, which had any sort 
of connexion with His Divine Redeemer, For instance, he 
would treat the Bible, I mean the material book, with reve- 
rence and respect, because it contains the written word of 
God, although the paper, and the ink, and the binding are 
all of human manufacture, and in themselves deserve no more 
respect than so much waste paper. Well, then, every one 
who shews this reverence to the material Bible has in him- 
self the germ of that very feeling to which Catholics give 
expression when they pay honour to the Cross. He must 
know that the honour which is shewn to any thing /or the 
sake of another is nothing less than a proof of the reverence 
entertained for that person for whose sake it is honoured ; 
for it indicates the vdue which is set on every thing that in 
any way belongs to him. On the merest natural grounds, 
therefore, the honour which Catholics give to the Cross, so 
far from being a symptom of the departure of their hearts 
from the Crucified One, is itself a proof of the tenderness 
of the love they bear Him. 

But there is another mode of honouring the Cross, viz. 

when it is set up to represent the actual Cross erected on 

Calvary, bearing upon it the Saviour of the world, and to 

receive in this character the homage of the faithful. And 

this too is founded in human nature, and is no more than 

what men commonly do in other occasions of life and in 

matters of this world. They often give a thing an imaginary 

value, and treat it as though it actually were what in truth 

it only represents. As a familiar illustration, take the case 

of an ambassador. He is honoured at all times in himself, 

that ia to say, in his cbaractei oi ambassador, on account oi 

the sovereign who has sent laivm. Wet^ ^wi %t^ \Swt tot 

J^iad of lionour of wliich 1 laa\e s^o\ftii» "^viX. ^ ^i^«. 
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times and on certain special occasions, he is honoured in a 
still higher degree as personating or representing his so- 
vereign ; and at such times we should rather say that the 
king is honoured in his amhassador, than that the ambas- 
sador is honoured in himself. For although the ambassador 
is not the king, yet he stands in the place of the king, and 
receives the honour addressed to the king. Here, then, you 
see the second kind of honour I have mentioned. And so, 
again, when an obnoxious person is burnt in eflfigy, men do 
not say, " The effigy of such an one has been burned /' but 
they say, *' Such an one has been burned in effigy;" because 
the effigy has been treated as if it were the obnoxious per- 
son himself. 

New such, in a very especial manner, is the character of 
the Adoration of the Cross on Grood-Friday. For observe the 
words which the priest uses as he uncovers the figure of the 
Crucified : ** Ecce lignum cruets — Behold the wood of the 
<3ross." It matters not of what material the visible image 
may be composed ; were it bronze, or silver, or gold, the 
priest would still proclaim, " Behold the wood of the Cross," 
"*' Behold the Cross." he says, " on which hung the salva- 
tion of the world :" he does not say, "Behold the image of 
that Cross," but "Behold the Cross on which hung the salva- 
tion of the world" — the very Cross of Calvary, the Crucified 
Himself hanging and bleeding thereon for our redemption. 
And the choir answer — what could they answer less? — 
** Venite adoremus — Come, let us adore." What less than 
udoration can the scene on Calvary demand? What less 
than adoration can the Victim on Calvary receive? Yes, 
Lord, on this day of Thy shame and ignominy in the eyes 
of men, we come to adore and to exalt Thee. On this day, 
on which Thy sacred wounds were insulted, we will come 
and adore and kiss them. Thou shalt be on this day laid 
on the bosom of Thy Church, as, when taken down from the 
Cross, Thou wast laid on the bosom of Thy desolate Mother; 
and like Mary Magdalen and the beloved disciple, we will 
come and bathe Thy pierced feet with oi\r tftw», %vi5;5^Ss^ 
the spirit in which the Church caWa \x^ \.o ^x«:« w««x \» ^'^ 
Cross tbia day. For listen to the a^eet^xc^^^^^^S^'* 
tbejr are called, which the cWir \ft wn®^^* ysv^^sns^^ 
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sight" (who can doubt it T) in silence, and with sighs and 
sobs and tears, thinking that they " could not now find 
Jesus." So wonderfully does the Church succeed in form- 
ing a picture that shall touch the heart and move the feel- 
ings of her children, even as if they were personally present 
at the very scene which she is commemorating. The sanc- 
tuary is now vacant ; its light is gone ; not a single lamp 
is burning throughout the whole church ; the altar too is 
bare, and the pictures are still veiled ; in a word, every thing 
speaks in a language that cannot be mistaken, and proclaims 
the deep mourning of the Church for the crucifixion of her 
Lord. " They shall mourn for Him as one mourneth for 
an only son, and they shall grieve over Him as the manner 
is to grieve for the death of the first-born," 



THE BEPROACHES REFERRED TO IV PAGE 9. 

Popule incus, quid feci tibi? aut My people, what have I done to 

in quo contristavi tc? Respondc thee? or wherein have I grieved 

mihi. thee ? Answer Me. 

>^.Quiaeduxitede terra ^gypti, "f. Because I brought thee out 

parfisti crucem Salvatori tuo. of the land of Egypt, thou hast pre* 

pared a cross for thy Saviour. 

y. Ego propter te flagellavi "f. For thy sake I scourged 

JCgyptum cum primogenitis suis ; Egypt in her first-bom ; and thou 

ct tu mc flagellatum tradidisti. hast given Mc up to be acoui^r^ 

"f. Ego ante tc aperui mare ; et y. I opened the sea before thee; 

tu aperuisti lancca latus meum. and thou hast opened My side withh. 

a spear. 

y. Ego propter te Chananaco- >. For thy sake T struck th< 

rum regcs percussi ; et tu percus- kings of the Chananites ; and the 

sisti arundine caput meum. hast struck My head with a 

']^. Ego dedi tibi sceptrum re- "it. I gave thee a royal scepi 

gale ; et tu dedisti capiti meo spi- and thou hast given Me a crown 

ncam coronam. thorns. 

i^. Ego te exaltavi magn& vir- ^ . I IiaveexaTted thee with 

tute ; 'ef tu me suspendisti in pati- power ; .dfRnHbu hast hanged 

bulo crucis. up on the' gibbet of the Cross. 




"^ -"•v. and "Franklyn, Gwat "Sei* ^Vx«X,'8*\.\«i'U»». 
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How all ibis was brought about» I am going to tell you; 
bat to do tbis^ I must first give you some account of tbe 
fall of that great pagan city, wluch was replaced by the 
Christian city of Borne, the Borne of the Popes. 

The Bomaus at the time of our Lord's coming had con- 
quered the greatest part of the then known world. Nearly 
the whole of Europe, a ^ery large part of Asia, and the 
whole northern portion of Africa, belonged to them. The 
prophet Daniel, many years before, had foretold that this 
fourth great kingdom of the earth (for there were three 
before it,) ''should be as iron," and that ''as iron breaketh 
into pieces and subdueth all things, so should that king- 
dom break and deBtroy." No words could better describie 
the progress of the Boman arms, and the tremendous cou- 
rage, force, and violence with which they beat down and 
subdued nation after nation, till their very name became 
terrible every where, and none diared to resist them. 

Bome was now rich with the plunder of the world. It 
had arrived at a height of magnificence and luxury which 
almost passes belief. Its nobles; whose wealth was un- 
bounded, spent their time in every kind of self-indulgence 
and vice, and were served by hundreds of slaves, whom 
they ill-treated and put to death for the slightest caprice. 
The city was crowded with an idle populace, who lived for 
nothing but amusement, and, together with the nobles, 
passed the greater part of their time in looking on at horse 
and chariot races, or the battles of wild beasts, or (what 
was far more horrible) in witnessing combats between their 
prisoners taken in war, gladiators, as they were called, 
whom they forced to fight and murder each other for their 
entertainment, in a large open circus set apart for such 
purposes. There they sat, at their ease, under awnings, 
to protect them from the sun and rain, with fountains of 
perfumed water playing to refresh the sultry air; there 
they sat, the nobles, the ladies, and the populace of Borne, 
tier above tier, watching with the keenest interest these 
bloody games, betting upon the combatants, as men \xn\^p&. 
bet at a horse-race, and making tVie «L\t rvti^ ^\\?a \>ass«^ ■w^ 
phme when some poor wretch receVved V» ^^^nXx^^^"* - 
^e whole city was given up to the ^oeaeeX^-^^^'^'^'^*^^ 
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vaB full of splendid temples, where sacrifices were offered 
continually to false gods, and all manner of abominable 
superstition was practised. 

Such was Rome, when the first Pope, the fisherman 
St. Peter, entered its gates, to set up Christ's kingdom of 
peace and love. At this time the Romans were goyemed 
by emperors, and these emperors, who were most of them 
stained with every vice, were honoured as the great high 
priests of the national religion ; and in this character were 
themselves the objects of a worship, little, if at all, short 
of divine. This proud people often condescended to admit 
the gods of the conquered countries into a kind of partner- 
ship with their national deities, but they would not tolerate 
a religion which contradicted and condemned their own as 
false and profane. The claim which Christianity made of 
being the only truth, offended their pride quite as much as 
their bigotry, perhaps more so ; for many of these wretched 
idolators had no real belief in the follies taught by their 
own religion. But it was the national religion ; it was the 
state religion ; it was the religion of their emperors ; it was 
the rehgion under which Rome had become prosperous and 

. great, according to their notions of greatness ; that is, it 
had conquered many nations, shed torrents of blood, and 
pampered itself up into such an extravagant state of luxury 
and self-indulgence as perhaps the world has never wit- 
nessed, either before or since. And so the unoffending 
Christian swere persecuted, and every calumny was in- 
vented against them, and men believed whatever was laid 
to their charge, however monstrous it might be, just as in 
the present day thousands of persons, well-informed on 
most subjects, will beUeve, without examination, whatever 
absurdity is uttered against CathoUcs. Men and women, 
old men and young maidens, even children, were dragged 
before the tribunds, and threatened with tortures and 
death, unless they would sacrifice to the false gods of the 
nation, or worship the image of the emperor, the head of 
tAJs false religion, or, as I may say, confess his spiritual 

sapremacy. 

It was now that the blood ott\ie mwct^^>a^!^Ka.\iiiitfw. 
^«r were tortured, they were ci\ic\!^ed> ^c^ .^^\«i to5i:^\» 
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wild beasts to be devoured, while the brutal crowd looked 
on and made sport of their sufferings. All the early Popes 
were martyrs ; the Christians were driven to worship under 
ground, where they dug for themselves chambers, which 
served them at the same time as places of concealment and 
as cemeteries for their dead. These are the catacombs of 
Rome, which exist at this day, where countless martyrs 
were interred. Ten fierce persecutions the Church en- 
dured, and then, as Christ rose from the dead the third 
day, God raised His Church after three centuries firom the 
tombs, to set it with the kings of the earth. The last, and 
most bloody, persecution immediately preceded this happy 
change. The Roman Empire was disputed between several 
competitors, but God had decreed to give the victory to 
Constantine. It is interesting to us to know that the 
mother of Constantine, St. Helena, was a native of this 
island. Constantine was still a heathen at the time of 
which I am speaking, and it pleased God that his conver- 
sion should be the fruit of a miracle. Previous to giving 
battle to his rival, Maxentius, the good thought came into 
Constantine's mind, to offer up his prayers to the one true ^ 
Irod ; for the most virtuous among the heathen, in the ' 
secret of their hearts, still believed this truth, that there 
was in reality, and could be, but one Supreme Lord of all. 
Constantine then prayed that, whoever this great God might 
be. He would make Himself known to him, and stretch forth 
His hand to help him. And God heard him, as we know 
He does the sincere prayer of every one. Suddenly, just 
above the sun, which was then beginning to sink towards 
the west, he saw a brilliant cross with this inscription over 
it, " In this sign thou shalt conquer." His whole army 
beheld the wonder as well as himself; and in the night 
our Lord appeared to him, holding the same sign in His 
hand, and commanded him to have a standard made like 
it, to carry with him to battle. Constantine obeyed, and 
•conquered, and was received in triumph at Rome, which, 
his victory had delivered from a mwcV\fe«& V.-^xwi^.* 

The Church was now raised ?rom l\i^ ^c^'Csv cjJl^^^t^^ 
Hon to the height of honour. GVit% ^ovsct^^va- "^^^C^ 
Constantine himself being foremost Va VCciet^\^*'i • ^ 
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possessed lands and treasures. But if she was rich, it was 
only to give to Grod and the poor. The Popes employed 
their wealth in building beautiiful churches, in distributing 
alms to the poor, and performing other works of mercy. 
Now it was that the Catholic worship, in other words, the 
worship of that one Church which Jesus Christ founded 
upon earth, appeared at once in all its pomp and splendour, 
not one whit less glorious, but indeed far more so, than at 
the present day, because the faithful were more liberal in 
their offerings. People greatly deceive themselves, when 
they talk about simplicity of worship in primitive times, 
and would persuade themselves that the way in which Pro- 
testants perform " divine service" is a return to that an- 
cient simplicity. It is true, that as long as the Christians 
were obliged to offer the holy sacrifice of the Mass under- 
ground in the catacombs, they could not celebrate it with 
much pomp. But no sooner was the pressure of persecu- 
tion withdrawn, than the Church appeared at once arrayed 
in her beautiful garments. Could you be carried back to 
the days of Constantine, you would behold all that grandeur 
and magnificence which people would fain regard as so 
much empty form and superstition, with which Popery by 
degrees corrupted the purity of God's service. You would 
behold the altar blazing with lights, and glittering with gold 
and precious stones ; you would see paintings and images 
of our Lord and the Blessed Virgin, of the Saints and the 
Angels ; the crucifix exalted and honoured ; priests in splen- 
did vestments, leading processions, and chanting litanies, 
amidst clouds of incense. All this could not have started 
up, as by common consent, in a day, unless Christians had 
all been agreed as to the kind of worship which was pleasing 
to God. 

However, you must not suppose that because the Church 
was now relieved from persecution, and free to display her- 
self in the light of day, all the inhabitants of Rome became 
Chriadans, Far from it : the great bulk of the people, who 
^ad been debased by every "vice, and the majority of the 
-wcii and Jnxurious nobility, Tcmam^dL c^^\\w^\ft "^^t^uit. It 
**« for this reason, probably, tbat Cox^VwjiNAxsfc ^^t*^ 
*»«fce Rome his place o£ abode, bvjA. ^^xiX. ^ Vi\i%^%?i «»^*- 
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ward, to Khe banks of the Danube, where he bmk the cstf 
•of Constantinople, irhich he called after his name. This is 
at least what men would call his reason; bat, it may be« 
there was another and a better reason, unknown to himsdf. 
•God would not leave the imperial power too close to the 
-spiritual power which He had Htmsdlf set up. He had 
decreed to place St. Peter*s successor at Rome ; and it was 
His will that the emperors should move to a distance, that 
they might not be able to control the head of His Church. 
After the death of Constantine, the empire was divided, and 
it was seldom again united under one sovereign. There 
was an emperor of the East, who reigned at Constantinople, 
and was afterwards called the Greek emperor ; and there 
was an Emperor of the West, who reigned in Italy; but none 
tif the emperors of the West ever made Rome their place of 
abode. It seemed as if some mysterious power kept them 
away. We cannot doubt but that it was the hand of God 
that restrained them ; for otherwise it would have seemed 
only natural, that they should make the largest, the most 
glorious, as well as the richest and most delightful city in 
their dominions their principal residence. It was well for 
the Church of God that they did not, for power makes men 
grasping ; and they shewed, as it was, a strong disposition 
to meddle in her concerns, interfering in matters which did 
not belong to them, and conducting themselves with vio- 
lence and injustice, when they could not have things their 
own way. 

Meanwhile €k)d was preparing an avenger to punish the 
sins of the guilty pagan city. Hordes of barbarians from 
the northern parts of Europe left their native forests and 
poured down upon the rich and inviting provinces of the 
empire. At first, they used to retreat again, after spoiling 
and plundering all they could lay their hands upon ; but 
by and by they began to come in still greater numbers, 
like the waves of the sea, one fierce band after another, and 
then they tried to fix themselves in the countries they had 
overrun. 

The Roman armies, at te;t, irom \\i«« «xv^«riss^ ^a^- 
pSne, were able to drive them back ot \lw^ ^^^"^"^^ 
Sat tbey nrtamed so often to the cVmlt^,^^^^ fiovsw.'^ 
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ferocity were so greats and, above all« their numbers were 
80 inexhaustible^ that they daily gained ground. Besides, 
the Romans, once so terrible in war, had become softened 
by luxury, and had to recruit their armies from the distant 
provinces, even for the defence of their own country ; nay, 
they were forced to take crowds of these very barbarians 
into their pay, to make head against other tribes, who were 
invading their territory, while they themselves spent their 
whole time in feasting, and in shows, and in battles of 
gladiators. The Christian emperors were either unable, or 
did not dare, to deprive the Roman people of this their fa- 
vourite diversion, and thus thousands of unhappy men were 
butchered every year — the month of December, that month 
sanctified by the birth of the Redeemer of mankind, the 

• Prince of Peace, being specially set apart for the celebra- 
tion of these infamous games. Near a hundred years had 
ipassed since Constantine's conversion, who had made an 
ineffectual law against them, before they were finally put 
^own. Perhaps they would not have ceased even then, had 
it not been for the courageous charity of a Christian monk, 
who went boldly into the amphitheatre, where this work of 
blood, or sport, as the pagans considered it, was going on, 
and threw himself between the combatants. So enraged 
were the people at the interruption of their amusement, 
that Telemachus (for that was the name of the Christian) 
was instantly crushed beneath the weight of the marble 
seats which the spectators hurled down upon him, and 
died a martyr's death, giving his life for the life of others, 
after the pattern of his Lord. 

The anger of God was now arrived at its full, and but 
seven more years were to pass before Rome met with the 
punishment which her sins deserved. Still this proud 
people would not beheve that mighty Rome, the queen of 
cities, could fall ; but the Christians knew well the chas- 
tisement which hung over her, for they beUeved that her 
destruction had been clearly foretold long before by the 
lioJjr Apostles. St. John the Evangelist describes (Apoc. 
'J^'- S, 9, 18,) a rich city seated ou ^e^i^. xaountains, which 

Ae cal/s '* Babylon the great," " tVve ^e^\. 6Jc^ ^\w2sv\jaJ&L 
i^»gdom over the kings o£ t\xe e«tl\i'' '^^ ^^t^k«a\av 
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also as " druDk with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus" 
{ver. 6) ; as " liymg in delicacies ;" as saying in her pride, 
^' I sit a queen> and shall not see sorrow" (xviii. 7) ; and 
he foretels her judgment and desolation. No one could fail 
of understanding that by Babylon the Apostle meant Rome, 
which was built on seven hills, and resembled in power, 
and pride, and luxury, that great city of ancient times, 
which persecuted and carried captive the Israelites, the 
chosen people of God, and which He afterwards destroyed 
in His anger. Indeed, so persuaded were the Christians 
that Rome was the Babylon of their days, that they were 
used to call it by that name among themselves, as. we may 
see by St Peter's Epistles (1 Pet. v. 13). 

You may perhaps have been told by some that this pro- 
phecy of St. John relates to the CathoHc Church, of which 
Rome is the centre, and whose destruction they are always 
expecting and promising. The first Protestants, who were 
apostate Catholics, put this meaning on the prophecy out 
of hatred to the Church they had left. But it requires 
only a little candour, and such common sense as people em- 
ploy on any other occasion, to see that this interpretation 
was invented to suit a purpose ; and indeed candid Protest- 
ants have often owned it to be most forced and unnatural ; 
the prophecy in question so plainly refers to a powerful, 
richj and luxurious city or kingdom of this world, not to a 
church. St. John describes it as rich with all the mer- • 
chandise of the earth, and gives a detailed account of all its 
articles of commerce ; and what is most worthy of remark, 
these articles of commerce exactly agree with those of hea- 
then Rome at the time of which I am speaking; but it 
would be no easy matter to find any meaning in such a 
description as applied to modern CathoUc Rome. Indeed, 
one of the reproaches which Protestants love to cast upon 
us is, that we do not busy ourselves enough about all these 
temporal things ; that we do not encourage industry and 
commerce, and are quite behind-hand in matters of this 
world. Nay, strange test of truth for the diacii^k^ c>kl ^ 
crucified Saviour to employ I they oitcn ^vcA. V» Niasi "^oi^- 
liar wealth and prosperity of EBg\iai^ «a «w •prooj ^^^^^*^^ 
18 more highly favoured of God on wrcowoX. ol V^t^-t^N** 
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a&tism. But this by the way. The GhriBtiaaB, m I 
aaying, became posaetsed with the conTirtion that the cb- 
atrnction of this great heathen city was at hand, and thfft 
God was about to give her to drink of the cup of His Te«- 
^eance ; and so numbers fled from Rome» and settled in 
Africa, or in the Holy Land, where they afterwards gave a 
charitable reception to many of their fugitive countrymen.. 
In the year 410 after Christ, Alaric the Gk>th besieged 
Borne. Many times already had this fierce king invaded 
the fair plains of Italy, and had ev^ laid siege to the cit|^ 
but had been induced to retire by the payment of a large 
ransom. Strange to say, this barbarian asserted that some 
secret impulse urged him on to the destruction of Rome. In 
a narrow pass among the mountains of the Apennines, as 
he was advancing with his army, a holy hermit threw him- 
self on his path to turn him from his purpose, with the 
same devoted charity which we saw the martyr Telemachns 
display, when he rushed in between the swoids of the ^ 
diators. " Servant of God ! " such was Alaric's reply, " seek 
not to turn me from my mission; it is not from choice 
that I lead my army agaiuRt that devoted city : some in- 
visible power, which will not suffer me to rest, urges me on 
unceasingly, and I hear a voice for ever crying in my ears, 
* Forward ; march upon that city, upon Rome, and make it 
desolate I * " Nor was Alaric the only one of these barbarian 
chiefs who had the same strange feeling of having received 
a commission to destroy. Another remarkable fact, which 
tends to shew that these were scourges in the hand of 
Gk)d, is, that these merciless savages, who spared nothing 
that fell in their way, burning and pillaging the cities they 
took, and putting to death the miserable inhabitants, be- 
haved with the greatest respect towards the churches and 
every thing belonging to the Catholic religion. It is true 
they called themselves Christians ; but they were brutal, 
ignorant, blood-thirsty, and greedy of gold beyond mea- 
sore ; and, besides, had been instructed by heretical teadi- 
ers : Ood, however, seemed invisibly to restrain their hands, 
^od £lled their hearts witli Teveiewcfc X^mwda His Churdi 
^^thaa shewing, that it was Pagan, noX, Omrfuui^'^waa 
'^fainat which His anger waa 3Mec\A'i. 
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' Alarie entered the city at dead of night, through a 
gfite which was treadierously opened to him; and that 
indeed was a night of horror and Uoodahed for Borne. 
Thousands 4>f slaves, who had escaped from the city when 
Alarie first laid siege to its walls, now eagerly served as 
guides to the ruthless invaders. They knew but too well 
the road to the scenes of their fbrmer ignominy and saf» 
ferings, and rejoiced to revenge tenfold on their haughty 
masters the cruelties they had so long endured at their 
hands. In the midst of* all these horrors, the savage Goth 
seemed still to remember his divine commission. He came» 
he said, to fight against Rome, and not against the Apostle 
of Rome, and bade his lawless troops respect the churches 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, and spare the lives of all who 
should take refuge within them. But moi'e than this; 
these barbarians, so greedy after treasure, even refused to 
lay their hands on the gold and silver vessels belonging to 
the sanctuary. While rushing through the city in search 
of plunder, a Gothic chief burst into the humble abode of 
an aged nun, and bade her give up to him whatever vakia^ 
bles she had in her possession. Calmly and in silence she 
led him into an inner room, and displayed before his aston^- 
iahed eyes a hoard of massive plate. But while he was 
gazing with covetous delight at the unexpected prize, she 
thus addressed him: <<The vessels you behold belong to 
St. Peter the Apostle. Lay hands upon them, if you dare 
to commit so great a sacrilege. I, who am but a poor weak 
woman, am unable to defend them.'' Weak, indeed, she 
was ; but God gave such force to her words that the fierce 
soldier, struck with awe, departed without touching her 
sacred charge, and sent word to the king of the discovery 
he had made. Alarie gave immediate orders to have the 
vessels carried to the church of the Apostle, and to protect 
the nun and all the Christians who should accompany the 
procession. 

A strange sight now presented itself. In the midst of 
the horrors of that night of blood, a peaceful «bA vjL.«cfi3^ 
procession was seen advancing tVwow^ >iJftft %fct^«X3^> *^^^^ 
ing bywDB to God. The barbatiana iaiVSaMX^ ^gawt^ ^ 
tndm aa it moved along,, ^hile otYu^im ol Oakssa liaswsfiK^^ "* 
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the sacred vessels on their heads. The T^hole length of the 
city had to be traversed ; and the procession swelled, and 
the chant waxed londer, as the Christians hastened to join 
their brethren from every quarter. Strange, indeed, it was 
to see these merciless savages, whose passion for gold was 
a sort of madness, guarding the costly treasures of the 
Church, and joining in her holy songs of praise. But the 
hearts of men are in the hands of God, who turns them as 
He wills. Many pagans were now glad to feign themselves 
Christians and to follow in their company, raising their 
voices in honour of Him whom they had reviled and bias- 
phemed, and were ready again to revile and blaspheme, as 
60on as the danger should be overpast. 

But if all this seems little short of a miracle, what 
I am now about to tell you is even still more wonderful. 
The Groths withdrew ; but the Romans did not repent, and 
God brought down on Italy the fierce nation of the Huns. 
They were pagans, and more like devils than men both in 
appearance and in nature. Their king Attila was called 
the *' Scourge of God," and gloried in the name ; he used 
to boast that the grass never grew where his horse once 
trod. Nothing could resist him ; and he was rushing 
down in his fury upon Rome, when he was met and turned 
back by — one man. That man was not a warrior, but a 
feeble, unarmed, and aged Bishop. It was the successor 
of St. Peter, the Pope St. Leo the Great, who, with no de- 
fence but the protection of God, went forth alone to meet 
this monster in human shape, and deter him from advanc- 
ing. And Attila, who feared neither God nor man, turned 
back. It is said that he beheld the Apostles St. Peter and 
St. Paul, in their sacerdotal garments, threatening him in 
the air, while the holy Pontiff was addressing him ; but 
however this may be, the fact is no less astounding, that 
one unarmed priest should have had power to drive back 
the fiercest heathen warrior who ever spread terror through 
the world. 

Would yon not think that, by this time, the Romans 
^ad cause to feel who was their xe^l dk!detv^<et «wl protector? 
^e successor of St. Peter Yiad doTi^ iox VJaKci \stfstfc "^wsa. 
armies could have done ; for MIV\a ^«c& iO^o^^^Xsi ^^\« 
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than 500,000 demons like himself; and as for their sove^ 
reigns, the Emperors of the West, it was long since they 
had taken the field in their defence. They led indolent 
and vicious lives, shut up in a strong fortress called Ba-* 
venna, on the Adriatic Sea,"" leaving the defence of their 
dominions to their generals, and paying first one barharian 
chief, and then another, to fight their battles. But far 
from repenting, the pagan portion of the people did but 
blaspheme the more, and declared that all their misfortunes 
had come upon them since the old worship of Jupiter and 
Juno, and idl the heathen gods and goddesses, had been 
neglected; and gladly would they have persecuted the 
Christians again, had it been in their power. And so Qtod 
sent another scourge to punish them. 

The Vandals came next (a.d. 455), led by their fero- 
cious king Genseric, who rivalled Attila in cruelty, though 
he called himself a Christian. H^ sailed from the coast of 
Africa, which he had lately conquered ; and when the pilot 
asked him to what coast he was to steer, Genseric an- 
swered, *' Leave that to the winds ; they will guide us to 
the country God is angry with." (Genseric landed near 
Borne ; and the devoted Pontiff, St. Leo, again saUied forth 
to meet this new invader, who was well known never to 
shew compassion. But the Popes were the true represen- 
tatives on earth of the Good Shepherd, who gave His life 
for His sheep. Our Lord had committed His flock to the 
care of St. Peter, when about Himself to ascend into hea- 
ven ; and along with this charge, which St. Peter and his 
successors had received, they received also that spirit of 
love and self-sacrifice which alone could have enabled them 
to discharge it. You all, I dare say, remember our Lord'a 
words, *' The hireling fleeth, because he is a hireling, and 
hath no care for the sheep." If this, then, is the token by 
which our Lord bids us distinguish the true shepherd from 
the hireUng, who can fail of recognising in the Popes the 
true pastors of the flock? Twice did St. Leo give this proof 
of his fatherly love to the flock he ruled in Christ'a iiAscs&. 
He went forth, then, as I said, not «A.\>ttfc\i«»i^L ^^«sw ws^^^ 
hand, but followed by his venerable det^ m^Oasa ^-^nr^^^ 

• Now the Quli of Ncii\c«» 
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robes, and obtained from Genseric the promise that ;he 
ironld spare the unarmed multitude, protect the buildingi 
from fire, and inflict no torture on his prisoners. 13um 
promise, it is true, was but ill observed, though it acted 
as some little check on the merciless fury of the Vandals. 
Rome was once more given up to all the horrors of pillage : 
the splendour which had escaped the ravages of the Goths 
was now defaced, and the treasure which they had lacked 
the means to carry away became the prey of their succes- 
sors. Among the other trophies whidi the Vandals bore 
off to their ships, were all the great statues of Jupiter, 
Juno, Minerva, and the other tutelary deities of pagan 
Rome. These were all placed in one vessel; and God 
shewed His displeasure against the obstinate idolatry of the 
Romans, by causing it to sink like lead to the bottom of 
the sea. It was the only ship that foundered. 

The Vandals at last returned to their fleet, taking with 
them crowds of captives, and set sail. They had outdone 
the Gk)ths in cruelty ; like them, they were heretics, but 
more obstinate and bigoted in their errors, and indeed had 
nothing of Christianity about them but the name. God, 
liowever, made use of them as His instruments, as He often 
does of the wicked to inflict His judgments on the guilty. 

And now at length you think the miserable remnant 
of the pagans must have learnt a lesson, and have given up 
their hatred against Christ, and yielded to His yoke. Their 
idols had been carried away or shattered into fragments ; 
their temples were in ruins ; their numbers thinned by the 
sword or by captivity ; their riches spoiled; and the beauty 
of their proud city brought down to the dust. But no, they 
still clung fondly to their abominable practices and vile su- 
perstitions, and therefore God did not withdraw His hand 
from punishing and destroying, till pagan Rome was utterly 
consumed and become a desert, or, as it has been well de- 
scribed, "a marble wilderness." The miserable city was 
now given up to civil war; there were continual conten- 
tions for the empire ; Italy was overrun with barbarians, 
w^Ao, at their pleasure, set \rp oxie ^xx^^et after another, 
giving him. the name of empetoT, axi^ ^i)[i«\i ^<5i^x^Ti«i^\!Mft^ 
«« Jf to bring into contempt a dvgcat^ wit^ x^^«x\^^^irv^ 
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vxcb reverence, tbat each emperor at his death was solemnlji: 
added to the number of the gods. At last, twenty-one 
jears after the aack of Rome by the Vandals, the Western 
Empire was extinguished by, the barbarians ; none of whom, 
however, attempted to assume the rank of emperor, but 
contented themselves with the title of kings of Italy. 

Would you not imagine, that now, at least, the spirit 
of paganism must be utterly crushed? Wonderful indeed 
it is, that it could still survive ; yet, Hke a dying reptile, 
though it could no longer raise its head, its venom was as 
bitter and poisonous as ever, and it was not till the year 
496, that the Popes succeeded in abolishing an abominable 
heathen festival, which still disgraced the city every year. 
The last remains of idolatry were swept away by the judg- 
ments which I am going to relate. The Goths, the most 
powerful of the barbarian tribes, reigned for some time in 
Italy, and miserable indeed was the state of the people 
under their sway ; but it became still more wretched when 
the emperors of the East, who, you will remember, reigned 
at Constantinople, tried to conquer back Italy from Totila 
the Goth. The Greek Emperor Justinian sent an army 
under the famous general Belisarius, who entering Bome, 
fortified and defended it against the Goths successfully. 
But the unhappy city only suffered the more from the 
bloody contest which followed between .the Greeks and the 
Goths. Besides which, the Greeks ravaged and pillaged the 
country as cruelly as the barbarians ; indeed the Greeks 
were by far the worst ; so that the Romans deeply regretted 
that they had come to their assistance, and wished them- 
selves back under the dominion of the Goths. 

After a time, Totila returned and besieged Rome, which 
now suffered all the miseries of famine. Bessas, the avari- 
cious Greek general, seized on all the com which the Popes 
had laid up in granaries for the poor, and fed his soldiers 
with it, selling the rest at enormous prices to the miserable 
Romans ; while the soldiers drove the same trade by seUing 
part of their rations in a like manner. To such distresa 
were the citizens reduced, that they -wet^ ^ra^xi \si WSv. ^^ 
dead horses, dogs, cats, and mice, an^ cociVLe.^lQkt ^«sx^qo»^ 
the grass and nettles which grew amoxi^ \>cvfc x>xcas»% %^ 
in the agony of their despair destroyed. vXv^xsv^Vi^"^- 
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gared as they were by his extortions, the Greek general 
contrived to wring something farther from the poverty of 
the wretched inhabitants, by selling permissions to escape 
from the city ; in short, space wonld fail me, were I to at- 
tempt to tell you of all the rapacity and cruelty of these 
Gi^k defenders of Rome. 

At last, A.D. 54 6> the city was taken, and Totila re- 
paired immediately to the tomb of the Apostles, St. Peter 
and St. Paul, to offer up his devotions. At the prayer of 
Pelagius, the cardinal archdeacon (for the Pope had been 
banished previously by Belisarius), he consented to spare 
the miserable remains of the inhabitants ; but against Rome 
itself, pagan Rome, he was, like all who had preceded him, 
like Alaric, like Genseric, inflexible in his severity. He gave 
orders that Rome should be changed into a pasture-field. 
He broke down the walls, and deinoHshed the temples and 
palaces, and carried the remnant of the peopi? iSto ca^ 
tivity ; thus completing the work which Ahiric'beean. For 
forty days the city had no inhabitants save the wild beasts 
which roamed among the ruins ; and Rome would have 
remained, like so many other great cities — like Nineveh, 
like Babylon — a monument of God*s wrath, if there had not 
been a Christian as well as a Pagan Rome. The churches 
were spared when the temples fell ; and not only so, but a 
new Rome had long been rising by the side of her haughty 
rival, whither the Christians had begun gradually to with- 
draw after the repeated sacks and sieges of the ancient 
city. And so, when Pagan Rome had become a wilderness 
of ruins, the Christian Church, which the fisherman St. 
Peter came to plant therein five hundred years before, and 
the new Rome which his successors had founded, alone 
survived the common ruin. Thither the people flocked 
back when the storm had gone by. How should it have 
been otherwise? There were the tombs of the glorious 
Apostles ; there were the relics of countless martyrs, and 
the soil which their blood had watered ; but more than all» 
there was the see of the blessed Peter. This was the charter 
which secured to Rome her im^mft\i«fcle life. Rome is the 
Eternal City because she is t\ie ^m^ ot XXvt'So^^'e** 
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I AM going to tell you something about those mysterious 
beings you have probably heard of, who« as people tell you, 
live shut up in houses like prisons, or go gloomily about 
like silent ghosts, and are very unhappy, or very weak and 
foolish, or very malicious, and have nothing to love and 
take any interest m, and torment themselves and those they 
live with in every manner of way. ReGgious people will 
also teU you that they have very false heathenish notions 
about God, and know nothing about the Blood of Christ, 
and His love for us, and the full and free salvation He pur- 
chased for us. Nothing, they say, can be more unlike the 
Christianity of the Gospel than the lives these poor crea- 
tures lead, and the opinions they hold. 

I say, I am going to tell you something about these 
strange beings ; I am going to teU you what they really 
are, and what they really do, and why they lead such dif- 
ferent lives to those of other people. And to do this I 
shall take you to the Bible — the last book in the world 
you would think of consulting to learn what Monks' and 
Nuns are; yet I mean what I say. There are many texts, 
and many whole chapters too, which Protestant Bible- 
teachers pass over altogether, and which Protestant Bible- 
readers cannot understand : they can get no meaning out 
of them ; none, at least, which they like. Now of this kind 
are those numerous passages which speak of what are called 
the " Counsels of Perfection.'* A counsel differs from a 
precept in this i that the latter commands, while the for- 
mer odIj recommends and advises. Our Lord positively 
enjoina ua to keep the commttudments ; He only recom- 

Oienda na to perform certam 1^^ waSi cxfc^TiX. ^^xkss^ of 

which I will tell you more\rf ttn4\>ife. 

Yot will understand bettec ^\\SLV.lmewi,\^\^^^l^^«B^ 
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example. When the rich young man came to our Blessed 
Lord, and said (Matt. xix. 16, &c.), " What good shall I do 
that I may have life everlasting T' He answered, " If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments." Thus far 
He gave him a precept : He told him what was necessary 
for salvation. To enter into life everlasting, it was neces- 
sary to keep the commandments. But upon the young 
man's answering that he had "kept all these from his 
youth," Jesus said to him, " If thou wilt be perfect, go 
sell what thou hast, and give to tjie poor, and thou shadt 
have treasure in heaven : and come, foUow Me." Here, 
you see, was something more. He told him to sell every 
thing he had, and become poor like Himself, and then to 
follow Him. To be perfect, something more was required 
of him than was necessary in order to gain eternal life, or 
to save his souL Hereafter I may explain to you what is 
meant by being ** perfect/' and tell you something about 
what Catholics mean by "vocation." Here I will only say, 
that to be " perfect ** is to be as good and holy and as 
much like Christ as God would have us be ; it is to fulfil 
to the utmost the end for which God created us, as well 
as His particular designs in our regard ; and by " vocation" 
is meant that call of God by which He signifies to indivi- 
dual souls the particular designs which He has respecting 
them. It is well also that I should state, for fear of being 
misunderstood, that when it is said that all men are not 
called to be perfect, it is not therefore meant that every 
man is not bound to fulfil as perfectly as he can the duties 
of his state in life; for this is matter of precept. But 
all I wish you to observe now is, that our Lord made a 
difference between what was necessary for salvation, and 
what was necessary for perfection; and that He made a 
difference between this young man and others. " If thou 
wilt enter into Hfe, keep the commandments. If thou wilt 
be perfect, sell what thou hast and give to the poor." He 
did not bid every one sell all he had wjA ^^ \52k ^^^ ^^'^-^^ 
and he did bid this young man to io ao. C>\3Lx\jRrt^-» K>Gss«ft 
fore, did not give a precept, bn.t a coxita^ «sA ^ ^"^"^ 

cf perfection; for the end fox ^AaicV'^e^a^'^^^^^^ 

he bad, was that he might be perfect. 
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Now there are many counsels given in the Gospel, and 
especially in the Sermon on the Mount ; but they may be 
summed up in the three which are specially called so by 
the Church : Voluntary Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience. 
1. Voluntary poverty, is to make ourselves poor for 
Christ's sake, when we need not do so unless we choose. 
We read that many practised this counsel when Christian- 
ity was first preached. The Apostles, who were the first 
preachers, practised it. In this very chapter of St. Matthew, 
Peter says, *' We have left all things^ and have followed 
Thee" (ver. 27). And in the Acts of the Apostles we find 
that the first Christians, '' all they that believed, had all 
things common" (ii. 44) : " as many as were owners of 
lands or houses, sold them, and brought the price of the 
things they sold, and laid it down before the feet of the 
Apostles" (iv. 34, 35). But that it was not commanded by 
Christ or His Apostles is plain from this, that when Ana- 
nias and Sapphira (v. 1-4) " sold a piece of land, and by 
fraud kept back part of the price," pretending it was the 
whole, and were struck dead for their sin, St. Peter told 
them that they might have kept their land if they pleased, 
or have kept the whole price of it when sold, if they had 
changed their minds ; their sin being not the retaining the 
land, or the money, while they were their own, but the pro- 
fessing to be giving up all, when they were giving up only 
a part. But indeed we have the highest possible example of 
voluntary poverty in our Blessed Lord Himself. He left 
the riches and the glory of heaven to come down to this 
poor miserable world (2 Cor. viii. 9) ; and when He came, 
He chose a poor virgin for His mother, and was bom in a 
stable on a cold wintry night, and laid in a manger : the 
bands with which He was swaddled were coarse and mean, 
and the bed on which He lay was a little straw. All the 
world was His, with all its gold and riches; all the king- 
doms of the world, with all the power and glory of them; 
and yet He choee to remain poor, and worked for His own 
livelihood, and that of His "BVeaae^M-oWvet wmI St. Joseph, 
in the carpenter's shop at "NazaxetYi •, axv^ixoasL^Cafc^isBifc'^^ 
began His pubHc ministry, w\i\c\i^aft^\iett^^^wia^^i^;j^ 
^^e age of thirty years" (Luke m. ^X^'i* ^^\^^^ 5«?^«»^ 
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?iii. 3) ; and all the time He abode on eartli He led a bard 
fe, and was hungered and athirst^ and suffered many pri- 
ations; and when He died, it was naked on the cross, 
tripped of every thing He had, and so poor that Joseph of 
irimathea bought a winding-sheet wherewith to cover His 
»ody for burial. 

The second counsel is that of Virginity, or the abstain- 
tig from marriage for Christ's sake, and i^ order the more 
learly to resemble Him. This also is spoken of by our Lord 
a this chapter of St. Matthew, where He says (ver. 12), 
^ there are eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs for 
he kingdom of heaven ;" that is, there are those who lead 
single and virgin life, in order to serve God more perfectly, 
nd more certainly to win the kingdom of heaven. Our Lord 
dds, "He that can take it, let him take it;" as before 
ver. 11), He had said, "All men take not this word, but 
hey to whom it is given." All men are not required to 
practise this self-denial, though some are specially called 
hereto, and all may practise it if they will, through the 
;ift of grace which God will bestow upon them if they 
>ray for it. Here, then, the same distinction prevails as in 
he former case ; virginity, like voluntary poverty, is one of 
yhrist's counsels, not a precept. He advises, but does not 
ommand. And this is exactly St. Paul's language also. 
* Concerning virgins," he says (I Cor. vii. 25), "I have no 
ommandment of the Lord, but I give counsel.*' And his 
lounsel is this (ver. 27) : " Art thou loosed from a wife ? 
eek not a wife." " I would have you to be without solici- 
ude. He that is without a wife, is soUcitous for the things 
hat belong to the Lord, how he may please God ; but he 
hat is with a wife, is solicitous for the things of the world, 
low he may please his wife ; and he is divided. And the 
mmarried woman and the virgin thinketh on the things 
)f the Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in 
ipirit. But she that is married, thinketh on the things of 
;he world, how she may please her husband" (ver. 32-34). 
Ele declares that a state of virginity is the "bettftx" ^^aJsjfc. 
[ver. 38), and that they who TeTa«:vcL m \\. ^w^\ifc*''^«^^^ 
yJeased" (ver. 40) ; but he does Wt eo\x\«^ V^ ^!^x^ 
ommnnd. He declares vfhAt \a aai^wt «xA^«»»^*> 
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desires to lay no burden on the conscience : " I speak for 
your profit, not to cast a snare upon you" (ver. 35). Again, 
the motive for which he gives such a counsel is clearly 
stated, viz. the more perfect sendee of God. He would 
have them without care or '^ solicitude/' that they may 
attend better to the business of their salvation ; without 
" impediment" (ver. 35) or hindrance, that they may walk 
more closely with God ; without " division" of objects, that 
God only may be the one end of their life. You see that 
it is not the merely remaining unmarried, which the Apostle 
recommends, but the remaining unmarried with a religious 
intention. And very different therefore is it from leading 
a single life, as some people do, in order to be more at 
liberty to enjoy themselves, and to spend all they have in 
gratifying their own tastes and desires. Such people live 
for self, not for God. Their object is not self-denial, but 
their own ease and comfort. Nothing is further from their 
thoughts than to be more rehgious, and more in earnest 
about their souls. 

From the first ages of the Church there have always 
been those who practised this counsel of perfection, and 
refrained from marriage for Christ's sake, in order to serve 
Him more perfectly. The words of our Lord which I have 
quoted declare this; and St. Paul (1 Tim. v. 12) alludes 
to certain widows, who, after having engaged to live in 
chastity, afterwards married again, '* having damnation," 
he says, " because they have made void their first faith," 
that is, broken their solemn promise to God. But exam- 
ples are not needed ; all history testifies to the fact, that a 
life of virginity dates from the preaching of the GospeL 
St. John Baptist led a virgin life ; as did the Apostles, f^ter 
our Lord had called them. Nay, further, such of them as 
were married gave up their wives,* when they gave up "all 
things" else. Our Lord's answer to St. Peter impUes as much» 

* When St. Paul speaks (1 Cor. ix. 5) of having " power to carry 

about a woman'* (in the Protestant version improperly rendered '*a 

wi/e*% *'a mater,^^ he means, as the context shews, that he might avail 

himself of the services of some of those dcvo\i\.N»arR«R.i»'N»\vo, according 

'O the custom of the Jews, ** ministeTeA*^ \o VVve k>pw^\'et^%&>i>ME^ -jiSflft 

^ doae to our LoTd Hunaelf. 
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when (ver. 29) He iaeludes ^'wife" amangit ilie 
the '' leaving" of which entitled to a hundredfold reward. 
And St. Jofan^ himself a virgin, saw in viaioa a hundred and 
fcHTty-four thousand reigning nearest to Christ in heaven 
and enjoying the highest glory, beoaase of their perpetiad 
Txrginity (Apoc. xiv. 4). But to know how pleasing to 
Christ this virtue is, consider only that He chow to be bom 
of one who was not only a virgin, but who had solemnly 
vowed to remain a virgin all her life. Though Mary was 
'* espoused/' or married to Joseph (Luke i. 27, compare 
Matt. L 18), she had consecrated her virginity to Go4» 
Joseph alone being cognisant of it ; and to this she alludes 
in her answer to the angel, when it was announced to her 
that she should be the mother of Christ (Luke i. 29, 34). 
The eternal Son of God chose her to be His Mother, because 
of her virgin purity. Again, not only did He stamp His 
highest approbation on virginity, but He gave an example 
in His own person of the rejection of all those comforts mid 
satisfactions, which the goodness of God permits us to re- 
ceive by means of our senses ; shutting out of His heart all 
that could innocently recreate or solace it. We hear of 
His weeping and sighing, but never of His being mirthful. 
His life was one perpetual refusal of the comforts and plea- 
sures of this world, not only as bang too low and abject to 
content His divine heart, but as bong soiled by the im- 
pure use which men make of all earthly things, however 
innocent they may be in themselves. Look at the lonely 
life He led when He set about His heavenly Father's busi- 
ness. He left the holy house of Nazareth, where He had 
spent His hidden life; He put from Him all ties of kindred; 
He even bade farewell to His blessed Mother, so that she 
to whom He had been subject thirty years, and at whose 
intercession He had wrought His first mirade, — who alone 
among all creatures was fitted to yield Him consdation by 
the sympathy of her pure and immaculate heart, so like to 
His own — seemed outwardly to be foxgotten and overlooked 
by Him. Hence, on one occasion, we find Him «a.ya&%i» 
•* Who is My mother, and who axe U.^ VN30ssDt«ik^^ VJia^; 
joL 48.) He went out into tikke ^oAdi » ^^Dgqii^w ^;^ 
derer. He said of Himself, " Tbfc iOTftifc Ymct^^m^^^'""^ 
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for all men. They live together in one hoase« or commu- 
nity, as it is called, and all obey one smperior, who is set 
over them with authority to govern the whole house^ and 
all follow certain religious rules. They possess no money 
or property of their own, but hare all things in common: 
even the clothes they wear are not their own to do with 
as they please, but are provided for them by the house to 
which they belong. They may have been rich people in 
the world, and have lived, as they might have continued 
to do, in all comfort and even splendour ; but they have 
given up every thing for the sake of religion ; and those 
who might have fared sumptuously every day, and had thar 
servants and their equipages, like their equals in worldly 
rank, now occupy a Httle narrow cell, and wait upon them> 
selves : having food and clothing, they are " content with 
these," as St. Paul says (1 Tim. vi. 8), and look for nothing 
more. But though they are thus poor themselves, and 
possess nothing of their own, they give largely to the poor : 
indeed, they live thus poor for the sake of tiie poor. In 
old times there were no workhouses, where poverty, as now- 
a-days, was punished as a crime ; but the poor, who were 
in want, were fed every day at the convent-gates. And at 
this very day, in Catholic countries, the convent is the place 
where the poor are sure to find relief, and not only relief, as 
it is now doled out from the workhouse-door by some paid 
official, but kind looks and cheering words, as from one 
member of Christ's family sharing with another the bounty 
of one common Father. And not in Catholic countries 
only, but in this very Protestant land, where their names 
are cast out as evil, and their very virtues spoken agtinsty 
pinched as they often are for the merest necessaries of life^ 
Monks and Nuns are still the almoners of the poor. What^ 
ever they possess in common, or whatever they receive in 
alms from the charitable, they consider themselves as holdr 
ing in trust for the po<Nr of Christ. 

But this is very far indeed from being all they do. 

M&nj of them go out daily, two and two, to attend upon 

the Bick ; not merely to pay ihetci a i^<&«ng visit, but to 

ii^ait upon tbem, and, if need be, to n9«U^\s^ ^««LH2camd^ 

tte dmy aad througb tte ni^lai •, i^oCTwa^ «^«r| \M^ 
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office for them witli all the regularity of practised nurses^ 
but with a sweetneas and a tenderness of manner quite 
different in kind to that of the most obliging hired attend- 
ant. Theirs is a ministry of love ; they look for no reward 
here. They are ready to endure any fatigne, to meet any 
danger : nothing daunts them. They have given themselves 
to Christ, and they are ready to lay down their lives for 
Him, and for His afflicted members. The damp unwhole- 
some cellar ; the stifling garret ; cold, dirt, want, wretched- 
ness, — these are the things with which they are familiar ; 
in them their life is spent. No disease so loathsome, no 
fever so infectious, no pestilence so fatal* but what they 
are to be seen by the bedsides of the sick and the dying,, 
with the same calm energy, the same untiring devotion, the 
same courageous charity, offering themselves unceasingly 
to Him who gave His life for them. 

These are the " Sisters of Charity," as they are called, 
to whom even Protestants cannot refuse their admiration. 
Their labours are not confined to the private dwellings of 
the sick poor; they visit them in hospitals and iufinna- 
lies, and indeed wherever they can obtain admission. In 
Catholic countries these religious women have the charge 
of lunatic asylums, deaf and dumb institutes, houses of 
refuge for the destitute, and especially for culprits just set 
free from prison, as well as houses of correction. They 
have access to Uie common gaols, and do not withhold 
their services from the lowest and most degraded of either 
sex; in some places attending on the sick among the galley- 
slaves, or, as we might say in this country, convicts con- 
demned to the hulks, and sentenced to hard labour for 
many years together or for their whole life. I might write 
volumes, as volumes have indeed been written, in recount- 
ing to you the wonderful' works of love these angelic beings 
perform. I can but enumerate the sort of things they do, 
that you may get some notion of what Monks and Nuns 
are like, and compare the life they lead with the character 
given to them by Protestants ; who, you must remember^ 
really know nothing about them, bvit "siYio V^^"®^ ^"^ ^^s«s»- 
by what thej have read in romances anA. wSi^ ^^.oT^-^ow^^tts^, 
wntten bjr their enemies, or by petw>ti» nVo >d»^^ teN«^ 
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upon their own impure imaginations, and invented false ac- 
cusations against these holy followers of Christ, to flatter 
the prejudices and please the bad tastes of the people of 
this country, and to put money into their own pockets by 
the sale of their wicked publications. 

Many of these religious, then, occupy themselves with 
the work of education. Some bring up poor orphans, and 
fit them for going to service, or earning their own livelihood 
by some useful trade. Others take charge of the children 
of the rich and higher classes, and educate them, not for 
the world, though they furnish them with all such soHd 
accomplishments as are suited to their state of life — yet not 
for the world, as if it were their end, but for God, training 
them up to exercises of piety, and teaching them to love 
the poor, and to care for their happiness, both temporal 
and eternal. Others, again, devote themselves to reclaiming 
from sin, and the misery which is its consequence in this 
life and in the next, those poor forlorn outcasts of society, 
from whom the world turns, with contempt and scorn, the 
Magdalens of the Church. Ah, who can tell the more 
than sisterly — more than motherly — care and tenderness 
with which the " Nuns of the Good Shepherd " bind up 
the broken hearts of these unfortunates, and the more 
than human skill with which they follow up the work of 
renovation, till the objects of their ministry are strong 
enough to face again the perils of the world, and fit to 
bear a part in the active duties of life ! It were in vain to 
expect you to understand the real spirit of these religioas 
institutions; nothing less than a circumstantial account, 
a sort of living picture, of the conventual life could sup- 
ply you with the most indistinct idea. The knowledge 
you may have of ** charitable ladies," who visit among the 
poor, will help you but little to understand what these 
holy sisters are, as you would feel at once almost at the 
first sight of them. Their religious state, their dedication 
to Gt)d, the supernatural life they lead, makes all the dif- 
ference. You would feel them at once to be, as one might 
s&y, beings of another world. 

As jet I have said iiot\i\Ti^, ^THi«yt V5 Km^JftsaSCvs^ 
the Monks. They are moalYy occw^Sft^, ^•&S&^\>a«i^^^>&s. 
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spiritual works of mercy; though some orders perform 
superhuman labours of charity, as that word is commonly 
understood. I might recount to you marvellous histories 
of their heroic actions ; but that is not my task just now. 
I can but drily tell you how their life is sp^nt. In the first 
place they form the great missionary army of the Church : 
they go out into foreign lands, and preach the Gospel 
among the heathen. They penetrate every where, no mat- 
ter how savage and barbarous the people may be, encoun- 
tering numberless dangers and hardships, perilling their 
lives, and often losing them, and that by lingering torturei 
and the most cruel deaths. The narratives of their labours 
and sufferings, many of which are published every year in 
the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, are more in- 
teresting than any book of travels or adventures that ever 
was written ; and far more extraordinary, though literally 
true. Others give themselves up to the work of preach- 
ing ; they go about the country spending a fortnight or so 
at different places ; and call upon the people to repent of 
their sins, and to frequent the holy sacraments ; and thou- 
sands who have been leading bad or negligent lives return 
to God. The hearing of confessions, and the direction of 
souls desirous of advancing in holiness, is another work of 
great labour, both to the body and to the mind, which Pro- 
testants have no conception of, but with which the health 
of these devoted men is often broken, and life itself short- 
ened. (This is true of the secular clergy also, who have 
cure of souls in large and populous parishes.) Then, 
agidn, many of these religious live in seminaries and col- 
leges, where they train up youths to the office of the 
priesthood; and this is a far more difficult undertaking 
than people are aware of who know of no other sort of 
education but such as is given at Protestant schools and 
Protestant universities. To train for God, and to train so 
that the objects of their care may bring others to God, is 
a very different thing to training for any office or profes- 
sion, such as Protestant England ealeems \\.^ ^"^\:l'''' ^^^y^^ 
ministry" to be. Nothing can \)e couCieCT^^ xs^art^ $i^Ms^- 
mJUIar than the work or the life o£ a ^to\.^«\«Qj^ '^^ eifc^'sev 
man" and that of a Catholic piieat. •, aa^ ^ V^NfcVt >^^^ 
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SO dissimUar^ so also is their mode of education. I can 
only describe the difference by saying that Catholics edu- 
cate souls, Protestants educate only minds. 

And if you say that the things I have mentioned might 
be equally wdl accomplished without vows and separation 
from the world, or restraints of so many kinds, I will only 
ask you, Are they? Do people sacrifice all for theb neigh- 
bour, until they ha?e first giyen themselves to God? 

There is stiU another part of this subject on which I 
must say a few words. Tou know that there are many 
Axts of Scripture which speak of fasting and continual 
prayer. For instance, Anna, to whom it was revealed who 
Jesus was when He was presented in the Temple, is said 
(Luke ii. 36, 37) to have lived for nearly fourscore years in 
the Temple, serving Qod "by fastings and prayers night 
and day." St. Paul also speaks (1 'Km. v. 5) of one who 
is " a widow indeed, continuing in supplications and 
prayers night and day ;" and there are many other similar 
passages. Now these, again, are things which have no 
place in the Protestant religion ; and more than this, Pro- 
testants have no sympathy or liking for them. And the 
reason is one which I have alluded to before, viz. that 
they think nothing good but what they can see to be in 
some way useful to man. This comes from the false no- 
tions which they entertain about QoA, 

Protestants seem to think that God is (as it were) made 
for man, not man for God. God to them is a ereat Being; 
very wise and very powerful, whose office and duty it is to 
take care of mankind, to help, and support, and provide 
for them in this world, and prepare eternal rewards for 
them in the next; and inasmuch as He does all this for ^ 
them, mankind owe Him a certain service in return ; they ^ 
are to do their duty to God by honouring and obeying j 
Him, as a servant does his master, or a child his ta£ber» h 
Father — yes, God is their Father, and therefore they are ; 
also to love Him. But this is an afier-thought ; for God i^ 
Js not practically the object of t\icvs loi&c. ^^^eaking gene- i^ 
^^^7, what I have described la t\i^\i\^'fe«X\^«ft.^\a!36LiJ&f %, 
«^n« Protestants have of God. 'l^Yie^ do t^oX.I^^QmlX.'^ 
«« simply God's creatures ; \}oxX ^^\^ n«^ ^mX5bw»^ 
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pends on Him; that bat as His creatares they are — no- 
thing; that He made them for Himself; and that their onlj 
good, the very end for which they were taken out of no- 
thing, is God. To know God, to love God, to be eyer with 
God — this is life eternal. 

Now see what a different notion of prayer, and of reli- 
gion generally, flows from this. The fVotestant prays to 
God nmply to obtain something from Him, or to perform 
a doty towards Him, or to pay a debt he owes Him. The 
idea of praying for praying' sake, if I may so speak, that is, 
for the sake of conversing with God, contemplating God, 
enjoying God, glorifying God, does not enter into his 
thoughts. Tet this is the highest kind of divine worship. 
Think of all those long nights which Jesus Christ, the God- 
Man, spent in prayer, in deserts and on mountains, pros- 
trate on the ground. Did He, the Beloved, in whom the 
Father was well pleased, need to make long supplications, 
in order to obtain what He desired, or to procure blessings 
for us f No ; He was employed in the highest occupation 
of which even His Sacred Humanity was capable, — the wor- 
ship of God ; the holding converse with His Eternal Father, 
and offering to Him the homage of His love and adoration. 

Think, too, that thus to worship God, is to begin on 
earth the life of heaven. To see God ; to live with God ; 
to live, not merely in the thought of Him, but in His very 
presence, in the light of His countenance — this is the life 
of heaven. It is the life of the angels and of the saints ; 
it is the life of the Blessed Virgin. Amongst all the in- 
numerable acts and employments of the blessed in heaven, 
this is their joy and their glory — that they are with God. 

Well, Monks and Nuns are especially people of prayer ; 
and thus their life is more like that of our Blessed Lord, 
and like the lifSe of His Saints and Angels in heaven. Some 
orders, indeed, are more given to prayer than to active 
labours ; but of all it is true to say, that their life is one 
continued intercourse with God. They pass their time in 
meditating on heavenly mysteries, the tt\SLVV» ^1 ^o.^, ^<q»^ 
Sfimaelf— His perfections, His natxm, ISSa ^o^% — ''^^^ 
luiB revealed Himself to us in the T!Vaeft ^cti!cy» ^"^^ 
ilessed Trinity, or in the Peraou o£ t\v^^^rK^^«o^^ 
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man for us ; His abode in the womb of His Virgin Mother; 
His holy Infancy ; His Childhood; His conTcrsation among 
men ; all the several mysteries of His earthly Ufe, as re- 
corded in the Gospels, and taught us by the Church. And 
there is one subject above all on which they love to dwell, 
and that is His Sacred Passion ; His Agony in the garden, 
and all the ignominies and sufferings which He underwent^ 
when, for our sakes. He gave Himself up into the hands of 
His enemies, and was scourged at the pillar, and crowned 
with thorns, and dragged through the streets of Jerusalem 
up to Mount Calvary, where for three long hours He hung 
upon the Cross ; and the seven sayings that He uttered, 
as the life-blood ebbed from His sacred body, until He com- 
mitted His spirit into His Father's hands. 

In these things is their Hfe spent, and in other devotions 
which would require more explanation than I can now give. 
But think not that such a hfe is one that is pleasant to flesh 
and blood, a dreamy, listless life, void of aU care and pain. 
Far indeed is it from this. Real earnest prayer is no hght 
work ; and besides, they practise other things which Pro- 
testants cry out against as shocking. Indeed, I have no 
doubt you have been told dreadful stories of the "penances" 
that Monks and Nuns inflict upon themselves. For when 
Protestants are tired of talking of the lazy, idle, comfort- 
able Uves they lead, they take to describing what they call 
their frightful " self-inflicted tortures." Anna, as we have 
seen, not only prayed, but watched and fasted ; that is, she 
deprived herself of sleep and food, and our blessed Lord did 
the same, and so did John the Baptist and the holy Apos- 
tles. And so these holy men and women fast, and in many 
other ways lead a hard and severe Ufe, practising various 
self-denials and austerities, by which they mortify, and, as 
St. Paul says (1 Cor. ix. 27), "chastise" their bodies, and 
"bring them into subjection.'* And if you ask me, why 
they do these things, I will mention one reason among 
many : because of their devotion to the Passion of Jesus 
Christ. They suffer and love sufferings for Christ's sake, 
^ho suffered. It is the love o€ 3esv\& exvics&Si^, l\\a.t makes 

them rejoice in suffering. B\xt t\i\a \a «l\w%^ ^.xs^^'^^ws^ 

"* ^«st reserve it for anotlieT numAaex. 
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II. The People deserted by their Kulers. 

In my former Tract I shewed you how God destroyed Pagan 
Rome to raise up Christian Rome in her place. I shall now 
proceed to fulfil my promise, and give you some account of 
how the Popes became possessed of the temporal kingdom, 
which all aUow they have ruled for more than a thousand 
years. Many, however, will tell you that it was through 
craft and cunning and manifold injustice that they obtained 
it ; which is false, as all history testifies. These persons — 
who, generally speaking, know little or nothing of the sub- 
ject on which they attempt to speak, but are confident of 
the truth of their assertions, simply because they take for 
granted that every thing said against the Popes must be true 
— would have you believe that their temporal power as So- 
vereigns of the Papal States is an usurpation ; that is, that 
the Popes, through worldly ambition, have seized upon what 
of right did not belong to them. 

Now it is well in such matters to call a little common 
sense to our aid. Trusting, then, that you are an honest 
inquirer, that is^ one who has not judged a case before- 
hand, but are open to reason, I would suggest one simple 
point for your consideration. If the Popes became pos- 
sessed of their dominions by usurpation, they must have 
wrested them from some lawful owner. When, therefore, 
and how did this happen ? If your hat or coat were taken 
from you by violence, you could tell when the robbery took 
place ; or if some one came and took forcible possession of 
your house and garden, you would without doubt be able 
to meDtion the very day the outrage was committed, and 
«// the circumstances attending it. And so, for instance, 
^t is known perfectly well 'wlaeik «Lii^\ia^ "^xsJcvx^ Caesar 
landed in Britain and concfiexedL V\., \»^sMi^ 'Oca ^w«sN.\:^ 
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from the ancient inhabitants. It is well known, again, 
how the Saxons came and dispossessed the Britons after 
the Romans had withdrawn ; and, again, it is perfectly well 
known that William the Conqueror landed with his Nor- 
mans in England, won the battle of Hastings, and subdaed 
the Saxons. From whom, therefore^ did the Popes take 
the territories which make up the Roman States? and when 
did the usurpation occur? Your informants, if they have 
a smattering of history, will perhaps undertake to answ^ 
this question by telling you that the Popes usurped their 
dominions from the Greek Emperors of Constantinople, to 
whom (as I shall tell you by and by) a great part of Italy 
remained subject after the Goths had been expelled. But 
if you ask them when and how this took place, no two of 
them perhaps will give you the same answer ; and this, not 
because no records of those times remain, but because they 
will be unable to come to any agreement upon the mean- 
ing of the facts before them. Obserre, however, I do not 
mean to assert that because men cannot point out when the 
Popes became first possessed of their temporal power, there^ 
fore they had it from the very first, for such power may be 
gained gradually, beginning with mere influence and ending 
in authority; besides, Catholics do not pretend that the 
temporal rule of the Popes existed from the beginning. 
What I mean to assert is this, that if no one can point to 
any definite time when the Popes acquired this power, it is 
a proof that it was not founded on robbery and usurpation, 
but that it grew out of circumstances. What those circum- 
stances were, it is my intention now to shew. 

What, then, was the real origin of the temporal power 
of the Popes ? I can tell you in a very few words. It had 
its origin in that love and devotion with which Christians 
from the very first r^arded the successors of St. Peter, on 
account of the high privileges with which Christ had en- 
dowed him. You will remember that it is related in the 
Acts of the Apostles how at the first foundation of the 
Chrbtian Church men came and laid their worldly goods 
at the feet of St. Peter and the other Apoatle&« TV^^^^sss^ 
practice continued to prevail, aTidC\iTOk>aa5»\a.'^«®^^ ^^^ 
thought they could make no \)el^T xs^afc ol cwSi^^ ^c^kw 
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than to place them at the disposal of the Buoceaeors of the 
Apostles, and specially of him who was the successor of 
Peter and the Vicar of Jesos Christ. Hence it was that, 
even during the days of persecution, the Popes had ample 
Bdeans at their command. When the coaTcrsion of the. 
Roman Emperor Constantine left free scope to the dero- 
tion of the fftithful, not only money but lands were made 
over to St. Peter ; and thus the Popes became possessed of 
rich estates in Italy, Sicily, and elsewhere, from which they 
derived large revenues, and over which they exerciaed a 
species of jurisdiction akin to temporal rule. 

But to have riches and to be rich are two very different 
things. The Popes were but the stewards and treasurers of 
the poor. They administered the riches in their keeping; 
they did not possess them for themselves, otherwise, you may 
be sure, they would have neither won nor preserved that de-^ 
voted love with which their Christian flock regarded them.- 
Nor would men have continued to give ; for these gifts were 
entirely voluntary, and you know how little people are inw 
elined to be liberal of their money, when they think it goes 
only to the support of pomp and idleness. Thus the perse- 
vering liberality of the faithful is in itself sufficient testimony 
to the good use that was made of their donations. But we 
are not left to conjecture on this point. History attests that 
none were so poor, none so burdened as the Popes; for all 
hung upon them. They had to provide for the wants and 
necessities of all; and in those days of calamity a life so 
employed was a kind of continued martyrdom, which no- 
tbiijg but divine charity could have enabled them to endure.! 
The Popes were indeed the fathers of their people, feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, redeeming captives, re« 
oeiving strangers, tending the sick. In their liberality they 
repaired the injuries that had been inflicted on the city by 
each succeeding spoiler, and expended large sums in re-' 
storing and beautifying the churches, and in erecting others 
of equal splendour. Nay, they were the benefactors of sll 
Chriatendom. They did not confine their bounty within 
tie hmita even of Italy itself, but the most distant regions 

o^ the world experienced lT;ie «Ktc\a ^i >^^ paternal 
ihmrity. ^ 
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Bat while tlie fatherly care and beneficence of the Popes 
gare them so strong a title to the love and attachment of 
their flock, and added fresh fervour to the liberality of the 
faithfal throughoat the world, the source, the ground, and 
the motive of that liberality and attachment were ever the 
same — devotion to the see of Peter. All the records of fkt 
time prove this; and we shall see, in succeeding generations, 
whole towns and countries placing themselves spontaneous. y 
under their protection and sovereignty; we shall see mighty 
kings guaranteeing these possessions to *' the Blessed Peter,^ 
as they expressed themselves, and winning them back with 
the sword, when they had been unjustly usurped, only to 

§ resent them again to the Popes, as St. Peter's successors. 
'he very name which the Papal States originally bore gives 
testimony to the truth of what I say. They were called, 
for very many years, the "Patrimony of St. Peter:" not 
the patrimony of the Popes, you will observe, but of 8t, 
Peter. How evidently does this significant name point to 
the true source and spring whence the Popes derived their 
temporal power! The historical sketch which I am about 
to give you will furnish further proof of this. 

You will remember that we left Rome a prey to deso^ 
lation after its capture by the Goths. But after their re^ 
treat, as many of the former inhabitants as had escaped 
death or captivity by taking refuge in woods, or mountains, 
or caves, flocked back; and it is something marvellous to 
find how soon, under the fostering care of the Popes, the 
city was again repeopled. At the conclusion of this deso- 
lating war, the G-oths were subdued, and Italy — that is, as 
much of it as could be kept from the grasp of the ever- 
encroaching barbarians — now remained annexed to the 
Greek or Eastern Empire, the emperor sending a governoiv 
called an exarch, who resided at Ravenna, and represented 
his authority. Famine and pestilence succeeded to the 
horrors of war; and the cruelty and rapacity of the Greek 
governor, Narses, soon became so intolerable that the Ro- 
mans, in despair, appealed to ConstAXiiYaw^Xfc* '^'s»ss^>a 
revenge disregarding the eacueeX eaXxea^w^ ^"^ *^^ ^^"^ 
invited the Lombards into \\A^. ^Y\i«afc Vora^^^^ ^ 
one of those savage tribea iv\ac\x/m t?c^^^ %\v«i^c«^^^^ 
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poured down upon ihe southern proyinces of Europe. They 
had now heen settled for many years in Pannonia, part ol 
modern Hungary, if settled men could be called, who, Uke 
rayenous beasts, were only waiting a favourable opportunity 
to pounce upon their prey. Lie the rest of these bar- 
barous hordes, they were rather encamped than established 
on the soil, and were ready at any moment to strike their 
tents and seize upon any country richer and more fertile 
than their own. The name of Lombards, by which we 
know them, is a corruption of the name given them in 
those times on account of their long and frightful beards; 
for their appearance was as repulsive as their manners 
and dispositions were detestable. The king of the Lom- 
bards, Alboin, called himself a Christian, but the Christi- 
anity he had been taught was not true Christianity ; for he 
was an Arian — that is to say, he denied the divinity of our 
Lord. What his Christian moraUty was, you may gather 
from the fact, that he satiated his revenge by using as his 
drinking -cup the skull of an enemy whom he had slain in 
battle. 

Fifteen years before the time I am now speaking of, the 
Greek general, Narses, had had the inhumanity to call to his 
assistance an army of these fierce savages, under the com- 
mand of this same Alboin ; and it was mainly through their 
help that the Greeks had been enabled to expel the Goths. 
After committing the most fearful ravages, they had been 
sent back laden with presents, the spoUs of the unhappy 
country. Alboin and his comrades had not forgotten tibe 
bright skies of Italy, its genial climate, its fertile fields 
and rich vineyards. Their countrymen too had heard the 
inviting description ; and Alboin had displayed to them at 
one of those feasts, of which these barbarian nations were 
so fond, some of the tempting fruits which grew spontane- 
ously in that garden of the world. The Lombards were all 
on fire with eagerness for the conquest of this favoured land ; 
and no sooner had Alboin raised his standard, than numbers 
of the martial youth of other barbarous tribes fiocked to join 
Jt There were, therefore, ciowda oi ^%:^t» Toixed with 
the so-called Christians, a\\ ec\]a»I!kV^ \i«ti\, wv ^^ti^t ^i»^ 
^pine. Yon have seen a Bpecimeu 'm ^^ Vwi^\s«aaj3ii^ 
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the sort of Christianity which the Lomhards practised, and 
will therefore hardly he surprised that they vied with their 
heathen companions in acts of cruelty and sacrilege. 

In the year 567 they burst through the passages of the 
Alps, the northern barrier of Italy, and carried fire and 
sword wherever they went. In the course of seven years 
they had conquered nearly the whole of Italy, with the ea&- 
ception of Borne and Ravenna, and a few other fortified 
places, from the walls of which, the Greeks, too feeble to^ 
defend the country, beheld the houses of their Italian sub- 
jects given to the fiames, and the wretched owners chained 
together like dogs, and driven away into slavery. The emi* 
perors of Constantinople sent no succour. Indeed, from 
this time forward, you never hear of their interfering, save 
for the purpose of oppression, extortion, and plunder. They 
never moved so much as a finger to aid or protect their 
unhappy subjects. On the contrary, it seemed as if, to use 
the expressive words of an historian of those times, their 
whole object had been ^'to suck the very blood &om the 
veins*' of the miserable Italians. It is true, that the Greek 
emperor had so many enemies on his own hands in the east, 
that he was unable to send any really effectual assistance 
into Italy ; and if that had been all, we might have consi- 
dered him as more worthy of pity than of blame. Still, even 
then the Italians would surely have been justified in seeking 
protection elsewhere, and ultimately in withdrawing their 
allegiance &om rulers who were powerless to defend them. 
For it must ever be home in mind, that if subjects owe 
obedience and fidelity, rulers owe protection ; and if they 
cannot afibrd that protection, they are in duty bound to 
allow their subjects to take measures for their own safety. 
Such a rule is in accordance with the dictates both of jus- 
tice and common sense. However, this was not all ; for the 
Greek emperors used the little power they were able to exert 
in Italy, to vex and injure those whom it was their sacred 
duty to assist and defend. The Greeks in Italy were 
dreaded by their subjects alone. Still, though thuj& ds^^^c^K^ 
and ill- treated^ the Italians con&(i\]L<&dL i"Mfi^\35t\ft '^^ess. ^^ 
cifln masters; and that they did. *o ^«& \osss^^^^^ 
eotirefys owing to the inftueuce oi \>ttfe^o^w>^^^^^ 
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iheless, ha^e been charged xnQi ambition and systematic 
^eicroacbment on the rights of othera. 

To the Popes all eyes were torned in the state of nttet 
misery and desolation to which Italy was reduced ; and in 
them alone wm any help to be found. Owing to the weak- 
ness of the Greek government^ all the cares -and anxieties 
arising from the Lombard invasion fell upon them. They 
bore the whole expenses of the war, they provided corn for 
the people, rc^paired the fortifications of the city, and never 
ceased despatching the most pressing letters to the Greek 
emperors imploring their assistance. They did much more, 
more than any others in their place could have done. Many 
and many a time they prevailed upon the fierce Lombard 
chiefs to withdraw their bands from the neighbourhood of 
Rome, either by the payment of large sums of money, or by 
entreaties and remonstrances, which those haughty warriors 
would have laughed to scorn, had they proceeded from any 
mouth but that of the Vicar of Christ, the successor of the 
blessed Peter. For here is a remarkable fact, which Pro- 
testants will never be able. to explain, and which therefore 
they commonly contrive to forget or overlook : viz. that all 
these barbarous tribes, either but half •converted, or con- 
verted by heretical teachers whom the Church had excluded 
from her communion, still evinced much personal reverence 
for the successor of the prince of the Apostles. Now 
whence did tiiis arise? Whence could it arise, but &om 
this, that in those early ages it was too fresh in the memory 
of all, as a matter of fact, not as a doctrine onlv, that Christ 
had built His Church on Peter, and had committed the care 
<^ it to him and to his successors ? In truth, the men of 
those days had no idea of Christianity apart from this hjst, 
which was too palpable for even heretics, who hated the 
Catholics, to dream of denying it. It was the universali 
the unquestioned behef of all the first centuries ; and yet 
men would deceive you now into beheving that it was an 
invention of later times, and a corruption which the Churdi 
of Borne introduced to favour its own arrogant pretensionsi 
^e Popea then, as I said, were o^u «3(^\!^ to restrain tht 
^«'ce men o£ the north by t\ie Te%pec\.Ni\ji^^«» iMiec!^<^ait> 
"■«?te- inapked. These savageat Yiowc^et , tft^wA^^^^as^wi^ 
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in tike inconstancy of their feelings ; thej respected one na^ 
nute, what at another, to gratify some passion, they would 
farionsly assaiL No impression lasted long ; and as they 
united the changeable tempers of chiklren with the head- 
strong ^ces of men, we need not be surprised at beheading 
them, even after their conversion to the Catholic faith, at 
one time committing the most dreadful sacrileges, and at 
another prostrating themselves with tears of penitence, and 
hanging up their swords as offerings, at St. Peter's siirincw 

To return to our narrative : Alboin was now dead ; he 
was murdered by Rosamund his wife, in revenge for havt 
ing compelled her to swallow a draught of wine out of the 
skull of her murdered father. The Lombard nation had 
been parcelled out among many chiefs or dukes, who were 
conlinttaJly waging war with each other, and the Popes 
might easily, by fomenting these dissensions, ■ have acoom'p 
plished their destruction. This would have been to act 
according to the principles of human policy, suck as you 
-see woiidly governments pursue, and which men justify by 
pointing to the necessity of the case, common practice, and 
suohtike reasons; but widely different were the motives 
which guided the conduct of the Popes. They were the 
representatives of the Prince of Peace, and knew that they 
were the spiritual fathers, as much of the Lombards as of 
the Italians. So far, therefore, from acting in this man-r 
ner, they constantly exerted themselves for the good of this 
wicked nation, whom St. Gregory the Great finally CQn«> 
verted from their heresy to the Catholic faith. Tins was 
indeed to lay the foundation of a more peaceful i^ure ; but 
the thorough conversion of so cruel, faithless, and ignorant 
a people was necessarily a slow work, and nothing coi:Qd 
he more dreary than the aspect of things in the Pontificate 
of this great man, whom we may look upon as the first 
Pope who was really, though not in name, the sovereign 
of Rome. 

St. Gregory found himself a king in effect, without 
Juniiig sought that dignity, — a king ^om the focce ^^ tsK.^* 
cunstanoes ; and whoever wislhes \x) Vxlw >eai^ ^tv^^^^s^^s^ 
ii^«o tkiM subject may leara theiftitom^i^^'«vK»^^^^^ 
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lamented the necessity which threw all these secular a£foir» 
upon him. He never ceased writing to the emperor, en- 
treating him to send troops to their aid^ representing to 
him the incapacity of the exarch and his inferior oflfioers^ 
and imploring him to take measures for the protection of 
his subjects. If St. Gregory had been ambitious of sup- 
planting the emperor, he would have been only too happy 
that the latter should, by his non-interference, furnish him 
with a pretext for stepping into his place. 

But indeed it must have been a strange ambition which 
could have coveted a life of labours like that of St. Gregory. 
His Homilies, which we still possess, give us a fearful pic^ 
ture of the miseries of the times, while they also feelingly 
express the sorrow and anxiety with which his own heart 
was filled. One while we hear him uttering this mournful 
exclamation : " The sword has reached the very soul." At 
another we find him forced to break off the series of ex- 
positions of prophecy which he was giving to the people, 
in consequence of the public calamities. *^The public tri- 
bulations,'' he says, " hourly increase ; the ravages of the 
sword hem us in on every side, and threaten us every mo- 
ment with destruction. Some of our wretched people re- 
turn with their hands chopped off, to tell us of others whe 
are groaning in captivity, or who have already 8uff(^ 
some species of cruel death. Oh, wonder not if my tongue 
falter and refuse to proceed, for my very soul is weary of 
existence." Nothing but the charity of a saint could in- 
deed have made life supportable to him. Besides the care 
of the universal Church and of his own peculiar flock, not 
to mention the management of his large estates, the n^ect 
of the Greek emperors threw upon hiia the burden of pro- 
viding for the defence and government of Borne, and a 
great part of Italy. Himself a prey to constant bodily 
infirmities, he was unwearied in his care of the sick, the 
poor, the helpless, the stranger, and the pilgrim. On the 
first day of every month, he distributed to the poor sndi 
portion of provisions, clothes, and money as they neededl 
while his treasures were dai\^ o^^ti^^ \» wiijply any caaoal 
•need. He would not to\xc\i Yoa o^tv ltvv^^m«i^ tSLWiai 
^ed some hungry person. £tom\ia^a)Q\^^^5A^^'Wi^»^ 
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entirely supported by his liberality. His was indeed the 
heart of a father ; for it is related of him that on one occa- 
sion, when a poor man expired in the street from hunger, 
seized with a holy self-reproach for not having discovered 
his necessity, he refrained for several days from offering the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, judging himself unworthy of exer- 
cising his priestly office. While he thus ruled his people 
with paternal affection, his unremitting efforts were needed, 
as I have told you, to restrain the fury of their powerful 
enemies, and save Rome from the terrible fate that threat- 
ened her. 

Now, granting that the emperors were themselves un- 
able to send any relief to their Italian subjects, it must at 
least be allowed that they were bound to feel grateful to 
the Popes for their exertions in their behalf, espeaally when 
it is remembered that to them they owed the continuance 
of that feeble tie which still bound Italy to the Empire of 
the East. Long since would they have seen their Italian 
dominions drop from their powerless hands, but for the 
persevering good offices of the Popes. So far, however, 
from shewing gratitude, the emperors repaid their benefits 
with reproaches and threats when unable to inflict any ac- 
tive injury. Often they conspired against their lives, or 
seized some opportunity to plunder the treasures of the 
Church, even carrying off the sacred vessels employed in 
God's service. Nay, they went so far as to excite the bar- 
barians to invade the Roman States, and this sometimes 
from a motive of pure jealousy, or in order to purchase 
thereby a Httle temporary peace for their own eastern do- 
minions. You may perhaps think such conduct inexpli- 
cable ; but it will be sufficient to remind you of the fable 
of the dog in the manger. The Popes were able to do what 
the emperors could not do; and they loved them none the 
better on that account, but grudged them the influence and 
authority which they were themselves unable to exercise, 
and were envious of a popularity which they cared not on 
their own part to deserve. Besides, the emperors had a 
mind to play the part of Popea tXi^m^^^ea^ «sv\ ^ ^as^tR- 
them, if tbey could, the mere toola o£ xXxea \.^«sck:^- ^x^^a^ 
their treatment of the BishopB, ox PatTOac^%> ^^^"l^'^ 
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called, of Constantinople, who were within the immediate 
reach of their power, we may gather how they would have 
dealt with the Popes if God had not provided for thdr 
independence. No language can describe the vice and de- 
gradation of most of these Eastern despots, who, besidei 
being guilty of the most revolting crimes, were often noto- 
rious and obstinate heretics, taking up new and unheard- 
of opinions in the pride and self-sufficiency of their hearti^ 
and persecuting the clergy for refusing to submit to their 
decisions, and the Popes for condemning them. 

I will give you one instance out of many, and it irill 
serve to shew you at the same time what was their conduct 
towards the Popes, whom they themselves recognised as their 
spiritual fathers, and whom they ought to have regarded witii 
gratitude as the defenders and benefactors of their neglected 
people. The utmost kings or governments can legitimatelr 
pretend to in spiritual things is to be the guardians and 
maintainers of the one faith taught by the one universal 
Church, that is, to lend the support of their authority to 
uphold the true faith and prevent the introduction of error. 
Such an authority exercised by Catholic sovereigns was mod 
reasonable and proper. I say Catholic, because Catholics 
alone have any assured guide as to what is the true faitk. 
A Protestant sovereign in supporting his own religion is, ii 
fact, supporting his own private opinion, or the opinion of 
the dominant portion of his subjects, which is a different 
thing altogether. A Catholic sovereign, on the other handi 
is maintaining the faith of the Catholic Church, to which) 
be it remembered, he himself pays submission. I am merdy 
stating a fact ; it would be beside my present purpose to 
enter into any disquisition on the subject. When, theI^ 
fore, the emperors of Constantinople made use of the ao- 
thority which the Church readily granted them, so long • 
it was employed to uphold her faith and her laws, to force 
their own private opinions upon the Church, they misnied 
that authority and broke the oath which they had made ft 
their coronation. They were certain on these occasions to 
be opposed by the Popes, and\)^ Oat xo^yirity of the Bishopi> 
^iod of- their own subjects, w\lo, "^^iw 'v^T^\fik«s^5Kt,'m«R 1^ 
«/i Catholics ; and then t\ieit '\tvb«i\^ ^t^ 'wxi^ 5sra^\:^>KBSS% ^ 
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no bounds. What can be imagined more absurd or tyran- 
nical than for a single man thus to set himself up, on his 
own authority, first, to pronounce what truth is, and then 
to proceed to impose his own views and notions on others 7 
Yet this was what the Greek emperors were constantly 
doing. Most of the heresies which they embraced con- 
cerned the Person of our Lord, and so were opposed to 
the true doctrine of the Incarnation, that is, they amounted 
to a denial that our Lord was both very God and very man,' 
and that the divine and human natures were united in one 
Person, that Person being the Eternal Word, the Second 
Person in the Blessed Triuity. At the time of which I am 
about to speak, a heresy of this kind had been condemned 
by the Popes, but which, though condemned, its obstinate 
professors were constantly reproducing in some slightly 
^£ferent form. The then reigning emperor, Constans, 
who secretly favoured the heretical doctrine without ven- 
turing openly to uphold it, published an edict silencing 
both parties, and gave orders that all the Bishc^s in his 
dominions should be compelled to accept his decree. Now 
the CathoHc Church has ever condemned error as well as 
upheld truth ; indeed, to leave an eiTor uncondemned, is, 
in fact, not to maintain the truth opposed to it. It was 
not, therefore, to be supposed that the Pope and the Bi- 
shops would submit to so irreHgious a law ; besides, it was 
the ofiice, not of the emperors but of the Church, to pro-r 
nounce upon doctrine. Accordingly, Pope Martin con- 
demned the decree, while at the same time he wrote to the 
emperor in a kind and conciliating manner, imputing to 
him good intentions, and ascribing his conduct to an error 
in judgment. Furious at this opposition to his will, Con- 
stans took immediate measures against the Pope, sending 
the exarch of Ravenna to Rome to carry them into effect. 
The latter, unable to attempt open violence, on account of 
the affection with which the Holy Father was regarded by 
the Romans, formed a plan to murder him, and bribed one 
of his attendants to seize the moment when he was in the 
act of giving communion to the exarch, to Qdefi.o\s£^\Ss^ "^^c^ 
horrible deed. God, however, atrucV. iCki^ ^xXwsi^KssX'^^J^^ 
BapenuUural blindneao, so that Ttie dec\»a»^ ^i\er^«t^> ^ 
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oath, that he had heen unable to perceive the Pontiff either 
when bestowing the kiss of peace on the exarch, or while 
giving him communion. The exarch perceiving the visible 
protection of God in this miracle, repented of his diabolical 
design, and confessing to the Pope the orders he had re- 
ceived, obtained his forgiveness — ^no difficult matter; for 
the Popes were ever ready to pardon, remembering the in- 
junction which our Lord had given them in the person of 
St. Peter, to forgive unto seventy times seven. This exarch 
died soon after, and the emperor deputed another in his 
place, with an injunction to seize the Pope and bring him 
to Constantinople on the double charge of heresy and trea- 
son ; for, conscious of the glaring injustice of making the 
rejection of his decree the sole ground of such treatment, 
he accused him of having privately assisted the Saracens in 
their invasion of Sicily. In the persecution of this inno- 
cent Pontiff we are forcibly reminded of the treatment our 
Lord received at the hands of His enemies, and of the two- 
fold accusation brought against Him; how the high priest 
rent his clothes, and exclaimed, "He hath spoken blas- 
phemy;" and how the multitude accused Him before Pilate 
of treason against the state, of " perverting the nation,^' 
and of stirring up sedition. But as we proceed, we shall 
continue to see the same resemblance — a resemblance which 
the sufferings of the saints are constantly presenting to those 
of their Divine Master. 

Fearing to seize the Pope in the presence of the multi- 
tude, the exarch was obliged to have recourse to dissimn- 
lation and treachery. St. Martin was well aware of his 
design, and might easily have defended himself, had he not 
been unwilling that any should suffer injury on his account 
He preferred commending his cause to God, and ill as he 
was, had himself carried on his bed into one of the churches 
of Rome. There the exarch and his armed band found | 
him, and with no respect for the sacred place, committed 
many disorders, and seized the unoffending and meek 
Pontiff, who made no resistance, and would not allow his 
attendants to draw the sword in his behalf, saying, he 
^'ould rather die ten times oveic ^"mv «oSi«t «xi^ \\lQod to be 
shed in his defence. Th\s\io\^ tIVKCk^«vl^^%m^^^^ 
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to ayoid a rescue was thrast on board a vessel at mid- 
-Tiight, which immediately set sail. Three long months were 
consumed in the yoyage, in the hope doubtless that the 
tiged Pontiff would sink under the weight of his sufferings. 
His jailers denied him the commbn necessaries of life. 
Confined in the hold of the vessel, as in a dungeon, and 
suffering from illness, exhaustion, and perpetual sickness, 
they never permitted him to land, though they constantly 
touched at islands, where they themselves went on shore 
for repose and refreshment. In vain did the clergy and 
people of those parts flock from all sides to pay their 
homage to their venerable father in his bonds ; his guards 
inhumanly drove them back, declaring that whoever was 
ti friend to Pope Martin was an enemy to the emperor; 
thus unwittingly imitating the language of the murderers 
of our blessed Lord, who said to Pilate, " If thou release 
this man, thou art not Caesar's friend." 

f n the island of Naxos he was detained a year, subject 
to the same brutal treatment, and from thence was trans- 
ported to Constantinople, where, after having been left 
on the deck of the vessel for the greater part of a day, 
exposed to the vilest iu suits, he was thrown into a miser- 
able dungeon ; at the end of three months he was dragged 
out to undergo the mockery of a trial ; his continued ill- 
ness, and the sufferings he had undergone, having so en- 
feebled his frame, that he was obliged to be carried before 
his infamous judges in a chair. Twenty witnesses, as 
they were called, drawn from the basest of the populace 
and soldiery, were then introduced. The venerable Pope 
smiled when he beheld them, and said, " Are these your 
witnesses?'* Then, as the magistrates were about to make 
them swear on the Gospels, ** I beseech you," he exclaimed, 
*' cause them not to swear ; spare them that crime, and do 
with me as you will." After this pretended trial, he was 
placed upon a terrace, where Constans, concealed behind 
the window-blinds of an apartment, was able to satisfy his 
malice by the sight of his victim's sufferings. Here one of 
the emperor's ofiicials tauntingly addressed tV^<i '5<5f^^ Saa^ 
presence of the assembled crowd; " ^^^J^ V^ ^'«s.^> ""^ ^^^ 
God baa delivered thee into out ^itaxAa- ^YVw. ^^^^P^'' 
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to resist the emperor. Hopeless attempt! thou hast for- 
saken God, and God has forsaken thee." Forthwith he 
commanded one of the guards to tear the Pope's cloak, and 
cried out to the people to anathematLse him ; hut they, for 
the most part, cast down their eyes to conceal their tears, 
or retired with smothered sohs from the woeful scene. 
Then was the spiritual father of Christ's flock on earth 
given up, like his Divine Master, into the hands of cruel 
executioners. They stripped him of his sacerdotal garments, 
leaving him but a simple tunic to cover his naked limba^ 
which indeed appeared through the long rents which they 
had made in it They put a collar of iron round his neck, 
and dragged him from the palace through the city, chained 
to the executioner; while another carried a drawn sword 
before him, to shew that he was condemned to deaths' 
The holy martyr opened not his lips to complain, but bore 
his torments with a serene countenance ; while the people 
burst forth in tears and lamentations. He was then laden 
with chains and cast into prison ; and so rtdely did they 
drag him up the staircase that the steps were all stained 
with his blood. At length the emperor, fearing to pat 
him to death, sent him to a distant and barbarous region, 
whence six months later the Lord called liim to receive hu 
heavenly crown. 

You have seen now how the Greek emperors treated 
• their Italian subjects ; how they forsook them in their need 
and pillaged them in their weakness, tearing and devouring 
the flock which it was their duty to protect ; and you have 
seen also ho# they treated the chief shepherd of Christen- 
dom, requiting him with chains and death for the compas- 
sion with which he bound up the wounds of their afflicted 
subjects, and for the heroic charity with whicfi. ife placed 
himself as a shield between them aud the invader. Bat is 
all this the hand of God is manifest. He was ovenliling . 
these events for the accomplishment of His designs. As He 
permitted pagan Rome to be trodden down of barbarism^ 
to raise a Christian city on its ruins, so did He sufler the 
people to be deserted by their rulers, to make way for the 
temporal dominion of Ilia \\caT o\i ewcVJa., 
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For the last six months the Church has heen engaged in a 
solemn rehearsal, as it were, of the history of man's re- 
demption ; that is, of the life and death of our Blessed Lord, 
vherehy that redemption was purchased. First, in the 
weeks of Advent, she commemorated His approach ; then 
at Christmas, His hirth of a pure and spotless Viigin in the 
stable at Bethlehem ; next, His circumcision; His Epiphany, 
or manifestation to the wise men ; His presentation in the 
temple at Candlemas; His fasting and temptation in the 
wilderness, during the forty days of Lent ; His agony in 
the garden. His betrayal, mockery, and scourging, His cru- 
cifixion, death and burial, in the last days of Holy Week ; 
His rising again, on Easter Day ; His forty days' converse 
with His disciples after it ; then. His ascension into heaven ; 
and lastly, the descent of the Holy Ghost to remain with 
the Church for ever. 

And this feast of the descent of the Holy Ghost, or 
Whitsuntide, as it is called, may not improperly be con- 
sidered to be the last in this historical series of festivals, 
whereby the Church thus vividly sets before us the whole 
course of events by which our redemption was wrought. 
Nevertheless, before entering upon that portion of the Chris- 
tian year which has yet to intervene before Advent comes 
round again, and which is not marked by any such special 
festivals, there are two great and important holydays of a 
somewhat different kind. The first is Trinity Sunday, kept 
in honour of the deep unfathomable mystery of the ever- 
blessed Trinity, Three Persons in one God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost: the second is Corpus Christi^vo^'kss'Siss^ss. 
of the most holy Sacrament o{ tlie ^tax. 

In the Uret of these festivala ^e coTMXvetCLOt\>.\a "^^ 7^"^^ 
atupendouB of all mysteriesi, and ^e cornxfikEtRnrc^V^ ^^^^^^ 
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as a mystery. On that day tlie Church does not bid us 
meditate either upon our creation by God the Father, our 
redemption by God the Son, or our sanctification by God the 
Holy Ghost ; but she simply proposes to our adoration the 
mystery of Uie Tdnity in Unity, and the XJniliy in Trinity ; 
she would have us contemplate not what God has done for 
us, but what He is in Himself. In the feast of Corpus 
'Christi, however, it is not so ; on this day we commemorate 
a mystery indeed, a most amazing mystery, but also an act 
of mercy and lovingkindness towards ourselvea, the greatest 
act of xove which God could ever shew to His creatorei^ 
even the gift of Himsdf to be their daily food in the hdy 
Eucharist. 

Hence, too, a great difference may be observed in the 
manner of celebrating these two festivals. ''The subjects 
of most of our festivaLi,'' it has been well said, '* we can put 
into shape, or we can quicken our apprehension of them bj 
holy pictures and other such devout sim^tudes. They re- 
late to things, which, however sacred, fall within the pfo* 
vince of our experience. History narrates them, art can 
make them visible. But of the mystery of the blessed Td- 
nity, we feel that the ground about it is holy, and must not 
be rudely invaded. Elsewhere we must picture to oursdves 
in order to meditate ; here, it helps our meditation to fed 
that we dare not picture.'' Trinity Sunday therefore has 
no outward celebration of its own different from that of 
any other Sunday in the year ; whereas the feast of Corpus 
Cmisti, on the contrary, is every where kept with all die 
pomp and splendour that every Church can commwud. 
Towns, idUages, and cities, vie with one another in sur- 
xoimdmg it with new circumstances of beauty and magni- 
ficence, AO that it is one of the brightest and aaaost joyous 
festivals in the whole Christian year ; and not without rea- 
son, since in it we commemorate^ as we have said, that 
which is the highest and most precious of all the gifits that 
the Church enjoys, the presence of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesaa Chriat in the adorable Sacrament of the Altar. 

The presence of Christ m&m'Qia C\i\ucch. is secured to 
'her for ever by that g^a(^o\]A pTOTmafc^«\sM2sL'SA^w^^ 
^ Hjus ApoAtles just before lie 'V^ Xakeau^ te«a.^<B«L>BBifc 
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heayen : ** Behold I am with yoa all daja, evexi to the con* 

smnmation of the world ;" and in no waj is that promise 

more folly and more marvellonsly accomplished than in BSa 

real and personal presence upon our altars in the Blessed 

Endiarist. This it ia which makes the Christian Charck 

so different from ererj other society; it ia the possessioa 

of this priceless treasure — the pennanent dwelling of Ood 

in the midst of her — ^which causes such high and '^ prions 

things to be said of the city of Grod" (Ps. IxxxTi. 3). Even 

undw the old law. Almighty God Touchsafed to dwell in 

the midst of His chosen peo[de in a sanctuuj whidi He 

caused to be made for Him, and from, which He spoke to 

Moses all things which He wcmld command the children of 

larael. From oyer the propitiatory, or mercy-seat, '^and 

froflOL the midst of the two cherulnm which ware upon the 

mtk c^ the testimon/' (Exod. xzv. 22), (rod Touchsafed to 

speak with His serrant Moses ^hce to face, as a maaa is 

wont to speak to his Mend" (xzxm* 11), and tlorough 

him He governed the whole people of Israel ; and it waa 

this Divine Presence ia the midai of thcm^ which eonsti- 

tnted their especial honour and privil^e, so that they co'uld 

truly say, *^ Neither is there any other nation so great tiMt 

hath gods so nigh them, aa our Gk>d ia present to all our 

petitions" (DeuL It. 7). ShaU we then suppose that under 

the new law the Son of €k>d has f nlfiUed in a less p^rf^ 

manner the promise given to His Gburdiy that He will be 

with her " all days, even to the consummation of the world V* 

Shall we suppose that Qod was more *'ni^" to the children 

o€ InaeU who were His chosen people lor a time^ but to 

whom He was afterwards to say,. " You are not ivy people, 

ttid I will not he yours" (Osee L 9), than He is to thai 

Church whom He htdih '^ espoused to Himsdf for ewtrV* 

Sorely no Christian can doubt but that there is a fiur nearer 

and more blessed union between Christ and His people 

under the new dispensation than ever there was uncier 

the old. 

When God the Son was made Itesh, He'' dwalt lamcRissSw 
mem" and they saw Him and \ifissdlSLi» ^^$«Si^ '•^^.^^^ 
versed with Him, and toacbe^ lija. ia«s^''8.«8K^.>«^ 
^aune in and went out among tt«iar 1^^^ ^Qo»^««^ 
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to last for eyer ; by and bye He waa to " leave the world 
and to go to the Father ;" and when this time was come. 
He expressly told His disciples that it was ^' expedient to 
them" that He should go. Yet how could this be, except 
He were to be made present to them again after a different 
and even more perfect manner? He promised them indeed 
the presence of His Holy Spirit, yet this was not to be in- 
stead q^ Himself, for He distinctly promised them His own 
presence also. '* I will not leave you orphans ; / will come 
to you." " In that day you sImJI know that I am in my 
Father, and you in Me, and I in you." " If any one love 
Me, he will keep my word, and my Father will love him, 
and we will come to him, and will make our abode with 
him." It is dear, then, from these and other texts which 
might be quoted, that although the natural presence of Jesus 
was about to be taken away from His disciples, yet He 
would still be present with them after a new and super- 
natural manner; and that this most real and intimate, 
though unseen, presence would be vouchsafed not only to 
those who had known Him according to the flesh, but to 
all " those also who, through their word, should believe in 
Him/' to all who should lo7e Him and keep His command- 
ments, even to the end of the world. 

As a great modern saint has said (St. Alfonso Idguon), 
*' because Jesus tenderly loved men, and yet was to return 
to His Father, . He found out a means of so leaving the 
wprld as not to leave it entirely, and of going from it in 
such a manner as that He ceased not to remain in it. ' He 
descended on earth without quitting heaven ; He ascends 
into heaven without quitting earth. He quitted the bosom 
of His Father, yet ceased not always to remain therein ; He 
remains likewise always with His children, though He has 
left them." And the especial means whereby He thus re- 
mains with them is the blessed Sacrament of tike Altar. He 
iremains indeed and is present in all the holy sacraments ; 
in His written word too, in His ordained ministers, in the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church, and in other ways; but 
•Ife 18 nowhere on eartli xeaHy an^ ^vxy^^Xasi^MKc^ ^^x^ent as 
®5 is under the sacramental species oi \3tvfc'S5^^^\v<2wNM^.* 
fc&eiriiere He is present by H\a ^^mt •,\i«fe^^ S& ^^^mrsssJs. 
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in His own Person. Under the forms or appearances of 
bread and wine are His very Body and Blood, His Soul and 
iDiyinity, in one word. Himself ; even the yery same Jesus 
who was bom of the Virgin Mary in the stable at Bethle- 
hem ; the very same who was scourged and spit upon and 
nailed to the cross ; the yery same who rose triumphantly 
from the graye, and afterwards ascended into heayen ; the 
very same who now sits at the right hand of the Father. 
For it is of faith that under the most sacred Host which 
we adore upon our altars our Divine Redeemer is present, 
such as He is seated and reigning in the highest heavens ; 
so that, as in heaven the countless hosts of angels worship 
** the man Christ Jesus," worship the nature of man indi- 
visibly united with the (Godhead; so we on earth adore the 
Incarnate Word, dwelling permanently amongst us, yet 
hidden under the veils of bread and wine : and it was to 
commemorate this crowning mystery of our Redeemer's 
love that the festival of Corpus Christi was instituted. 

In the solemn round of fasts and festivals throughout 
the year, every principal event in the history of our Lord 
and of His Blessed Mother is brought before us, each in 
its proper place, and with its appropriate celebration ; and 
should not the Church, then, keep a special feast of tlurnks- 
giving for that which is her highest privilege and treasure, 
the source and centre of all her beauty, strength, and ho- 
liness, the adorable Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ? She commemorates indeed, to a certain degree, 
this dying legacy of her Lord every time that she celebrates 
the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, every time that she '^ slays 
her victims, mingles her wine, and sets forth her table," 
and calls together her children, saying, ''Come, eat my 
bread, and drink the wine which I have mingled for you" 

(Prov. ix. 2, 5). She commemorates it also still more on 
tiie day on which it was instituted, that is, on Maundy 
Thursday, or the day before our Lord's crucifixion ; bat 

he was then too much absorbed in grief for the sufierings 
of Christ to be able fully to shew forth all bet Iw^ ^ksAv^s^ 

and gratitude for so great a gvit-, wi^^et^lwi.'^^ ^^^^ 
complete commemoration Yiaa beetL Te»«r^^^ ^^^ %^^ 
when there should be no ottiet ao\emm^^% ^ \x^rx\& 
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and for thiA reason the Thursday after the octave of 
iiitsunday has been chosen, thns seasonably reminding 
that though our Lord has returned to the Father, nercr- 
eless He is still with us according to Hia own moat na- 
ous promise. St Thomas Aquinas, who wrote the oflke 
hereby the Church celebrates this feast, adds another 
cason wherefore this day should hare been chosen ; *' ibr- 
ismuch," he says, "as it was not until after the descent 
3f the Holy Ghost, whereby alone either the Apostles or 
ourselyes can righUy understand the dignity of so great a 
sacrament, that we read of their perseyerance in the com- 
munication of the breaking of bread." 

It is about six hundred years ago that this feast was 
first appointed, at a time when the doctrine of the Beal 
Presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament had just be- 
come the special object of attack to the impious spirit of 
heresy ; and it may almost be said that it was ^pointed 
by Almighty Grod Himself, for it began in consequence of 
a supernatural refclation, and was finally established only 
on occasion of a great public miracle. It waa first made 
known in a vision to a recluse at Liege, and obtained a 
partial celebration in that diocese with the approbation of 
the Holy See, about the year 1246. Nearly twenty ycaia 
afterwards it was extended to the whole Church by rope 
Urban lY., being moved to it by a mirade that had just 
taken place in the neighboudbood of the city where he wsa 
then residing. History has preserved to us other instancei 
of the same miracle — blood flowing from the consecrated 
host upon the altar — that had happened in earlier ages, to 
St. Gregory the Great, for example, and others ; but noBf 
has left so lasting a memorial in the Church as this. Fo 
Urban being reminded (as he says) by this circumstam 
of what he had heard long ago when he filled a lower of& 
in the Church (as Archdeacon of Liege), that it had be 
divinely revealed to some of the fsithful that a festival 
hoDova of the Blessed Sacrament should one day be u 
versalljr observed throughout Christendom, immediately 
^ued apostolic letters, dated Augost W^, \1^ ^ttynu 
the celebration, of this new fcaat oi Corgvxa CXsnrta. ^ 
^e whole Cliriatian world. 
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These letters set forth in eloquent language the reasons 
&Hr the institution, namely, to denounce and refute the 
madness of blaspheming heretics, and to strengthen our 
frail and uncertain memories in the due remembrance of 
that most marydlous work whereof the prophet David san^ 
by anticipation, *^ Being a merciful and gracious Lord, He 
hath made a remembrance of His wonderful works; He 
hath given food to them that fear Him" (Ps. ex. 4) ; and 
whereof, when once it had been wrought, our Lord Him- 
self expressly commanded, saying, " As oft as ye do this, 
do it for a commemoration of Me." Wherefore (the Holy 
Father goes on to say,) " we think it but meet, right, just, 
and salutary, that as the Saints, whose memories the Church 
venerates erery day both in the Mass and in Litanies and 
other prayers, yet have proper feasts each for the more 
special commemoration of his own individual merits, and 
another day also for the joint commemoration of all toge- 
ther, that so every possible defect in the previous comme- 
morations might be fully satisfied; so there should be a 
similar solemnity in honour of the Holy of Holies, of that 
which is sweetness above all sweetness, a feast wherein 
men should pay the Lord their God especial praises and 
thanksgivings for the exceeding love whereby He vouch- 
safes daily to come down upon our altars, and thus to fulfil 
that most sweet promise, * Behold, I am with you all days^ 
eyen to the eonsummation of the world;' and again, that 
other saying also, ' My delight is to be with the sons of 
men/ Moreover, we would that in this solemnity men 
should carefully and anxiously examine themselves, and en- 
deavour to supply whatever of reverence and devotion may 
have been wanting, throu^ sloth and indifference, in their 
ordinary daily commemoration of this most holy Eucharist* 
For if this be done, who can doubt but that this festival 
will abound to the honour and glory of God, to the in- 
crease of faith, hope, and charity, and of all Christian vir- 
tues, and to the numifest advancement of the elect of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ?" And he cx^ni^s:^^^ "^^i^ 
whole with the following earnest exkox^BiasysA \o "^^^^^^"^^^ 
to H worthy celebration of the feast-. "\a\. x^k^^ V^?^^ 
ofprieuta and people burst f ortii vnto t^oii^ ^ ^^wo»f^ •» 
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every mind and heart and lip and tongue pay tlie glad 
homage of exulting hymns ; let the song of raith, and the 
eager joyfulness of hope, and the triumphant voice of cha- 
rity, he heard together ; let the applause of the devout and 
of the pure of heart unite with the jubilees of the choir ; 
let all come together with eager alacrity and a forward will, 
each satisfying his zeal to the very utmost in the celebra- 
tion of so great a solemnity ; and oh, would that this zeal 
were such as to inflame the hearts of the faithful with so 
ardent a devotion in the service of Christ, and to cause 
them so to grow in His grace, that He who once gave Him- 
self for their ransom, and now offers Himself for tiieir food, 
may Anally, when their earthly course is run, bestow Him- 
self upon them as their infinite and everlasting reward !" 

Such is the language in which the Sovereign Pontiff 
called upon the faithful to adopt this new festival in honour 
of the adorable Sacrament of the Altar ; and every where 
the Church has responded to the invitation, so as to make 
it, as I have said, one of the brightest and most gorgeous 
festivals in the whole Christian year : more particularly she 
has ransacked all the richest treasures of nature and of art 
to add variety and splendour to that which is the most 
striking characteristic of the feast, the carr3ring of the 
Blessed Sacrament in procession. It is this which speci- 
ally excites the indignation of Protestants, because (as they 
say) the Blessed Sacrament was not instituted by Christ "to 
be carried about." Yet processions are but the natural 
expression of the feelings of the human heart on all *occa- 
sions of public joy and triumph, and when we wish to shew 
very special honour to any one. This is clear, not only 
from examples that might be quoted from Holy Writ, but ^ 
also from the experiences of daily life. And since one I 
great end and object of the Church in this festival is to do 
honour to the Blessed Sacrament, and to shew forth in a 
very special manner our love and joy and thanksgiving for 
its institation, by way of testifying against the false doc- 
trine of heretics, and o£ m&km^ reparation for the blas- 
^' pbemies of the world, and tYift iat^\MTi^^ ^^ -^Tofessing 
J Cfaristians, a proceseaou is at once ^^ TCkSseX. w^w\a» m. 
^Xioat effectual mode of accom^Vi^^sMi^XjKMa. Oo^^^tV.. K&^^^xfe 
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fore, when David wiaihed to bring up the ark of Grod out of 
the house of Abinadab, he first called together the brethren 
from all the countries of Israel, and the priests and the 
Leyites, and so they brought] it up " playing before God 
with all their might, with joyful shouting, with hymns^ 
and with harps, and with psalteries, and timbrels and 
cymbals, and with sound of trumpet;" so on this fes- 
tival the clergy and the people of every town and village 
in a Catholic country accompany the Blessed Sacrament 
(whereof that ark was but a figure only) in pubhc proces* 
sion, with music and chanting of h3rmns and of psalms, and 
every other demonstration of joy and gladness ; and all 
that is best and brightest and most costly is always brought 
out on this occasion to do honour to Jesus. The priests 
are clad in their richest vestments ; the Blessed Sacrament 
Itself is enclosed in a monstrance of pure gold or silver, 
most frequently adorned also with precious stones ; a ca- 
nopy of embroidered silk or cloth of gold is borne over It, 
usually (in Catholic countries) by the chief officers of state 
or magistrates of the city ; young girls, clothed in white, 
go before It, strewing the way with rose-leaves and other 
flowers, and acolytes swing their censers to and fro, full 
of sweet-smelling incense ; the faithful follow after, all in 
holiday attire and with lighted tapers in their hands ; the 
fronts of all the neighbouring houses are hung with ta- 
pestry, or covered with flags and standards having reli- 
gions devices, or at least are ornamented with garlands of 
flowers and evergreens; and in some places the very ground 
itself of the principal streets or high-roads through which 
the procession is to pass, is thickly covered with sand and 
flowers and leaves, wrought together in various patterns, so 
as to form one continued carpet the whole length of the 
"Way. 

In Bome the procession consists of vast numbers of 
the regular and secular clergy; the students of certain 
collies ; the canons and other dignitaries of the Basihcas 
and other principal churches (each communYl^ Vk^Ss^^ ^^^^^ 
ceded by its own cross and banner) •, \kew \5cife xsaxm^"^^^^'^^^ 
^ ^hed train of mitred abbots and bisVio^^, ip^^^^^^^id 
. ^trdinalB, Bucb as is wont to precede t\ie ^oii^aS. o\^ "^^ ^ 
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casions of stide ; then the Hblj Father himself, dad in an 
ample eope of white satixi and gold, and borne aloft on 
men's shoulders under a canopy, which is supported alter- 
nately by certain public officers and the members of a 
few privileged collies (our own, the English, being one 
of them) : the Holy Father is not atting, as in ordinary 
fanctions, nor arrayed with all the insignia of his dignity, 
as chief Bishop of Christendom, and dispensing blessings 
as he goes, but bending forwards in an attitade of the 
deepest reverence, and ei^aged in acts of prayer and thanks* 
giving to the Author and G^ver of all blessings. Whom he 
bears in his handa^ veiled under the semblance of common 
bread. At sight of this, the whole multitude £b11 upon 
their knees and make an act of worship to the Adorable 
Sacrament, and remain in silent adoration until It has 
passed thenu The whole scene is such as can nejeat be 
forgotten by those who have witnessed it; and though 
there may be some who may read the description of it, 
or even gaze on the scene itself, with the same bitter and 
contemptuous feelings with which Michol, the daughter of 
Saul, looked on whiLst David was bringing up the ark of 
the covenant to Jerusalem, yet there are others who have 
been blest with far different and more salutary impressions: 
some, even of our own countrymen, have before now traced 
the first beginnings of their deliverance from heresy, and 
conversion to the true fidth, to the impression created on 
their minds by what they saw and heard during the pro- 
cession of the Blessed Sacrament in the city of Rome on 
this day. 

The same result used not unfrequently to follow the 
celebration of the same festival in the distant wikb of Pa- 
raguay, where, as I need hardly say, all the outward cir- 
cumstances of the feast were so widely different. There 
the procession passed along under a series of triumphal 
arches formed out of the greenwood of the forest, and 
imaed at equal intervals along the road ; and these arches 
Irene adorned with festoons of flowers and of fruits, with 
the finegt £»h the poor nmlivea \\aii \)e^i!k «!ijl<& t(^ catch, and 
^tags and Izons and tiger* w^ic\L ^rj\^ iftssas^XKR^Va^ 
*^ cbaae, with peacocka iIbo aiA oVItkiei \sa^»\fflflwfi%'^ 
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enoagli of liberty allowed them to diij^y the brilliaiit 
Dolonrs of their plamage ; the private hottses, too, were ad- 
orned in B aimikir suumer^ and hong with pieces of doth 
and witii feathers — 6ud most costly ornaments those simple 
people £onld boast of; at the doors stood yonng tigers and 
other wild jmimala, liying, but seooied from doing injnry; 
the whole way was stvewed with axomatic herbs and flowers ; 
and both among the leafy boughs of the arches and of the 
fronts of the houses was arranged in every variety of pat- 
tern a profusion of cakes and sweetmeats, made -expressly 
for the puipose ; all of which, immediately after the pro- 
•cession was over, were distributed by the nussionaries, first 
to the sick and needy, and thea to those who had made 
the most important contributions to the beauty of tire scene. 
Another pretty custom also, which the missionaries had 
taught them to observe on this day is worth m^itioning ; 
namely, that they brought to the doors of their houses the 
fruits of the earth which they had rexped, and the seed 
which they were about to sow, and laid them there in large 
vessels, tbat the blessing of Jesus pasnng by might rest 
upon tiiem ; for if even the shadow of Peter, overshadow- 
ing the sick as they lay on their beds and couches in the 
atieets, prevailed to deliver them from their infirmities, how 
much greater blessings might not naturally be looked for 
from the real Personal Presence (tf Him who is Peter's Lord! 
Accordingly, in some parts of France, it is usual to bring 
the sick and infirm down into the streets, or at least to 
hring them to the windows of their rooms, when the Blessed 
Sacrament is about to pass ; and sometimes the priest even 
stops and comes near to diem, and rests the base of the 
^odonstrance upon the head of the sick person, and the 
prayer of faith is heard, and the sickness is healed. 

A still more common practice in Cathohc countries is 
to make the procession, on one day during the octave, go 
.out into the (^u fields, or to some commanding eminence, 
and from thence to give Benediction to the whole surround- 
ing country, after having first chanted the LitaiLk& <s<. ^ksR. 
Saints and other devotions appouiied iot Vllckft ^^«r^^^. ^^^"^ 
jmch Benediction we once aaw ^en sJt ii\^^^ste»^*^s»» ^^^ 
mi hour after snnset^ on the Uist Akj ^ ^^ oc\*s^- 
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ocession started from a little Tillage in the Valley^ and 
3und its way np a conical -shaped hill of considerable 
3ight, which rose abruptly out of the centre of the nar- 
3W plain. The Tillages on the surrounding heights were 
U illuminated, and bonfires blazed on CTery mountain-top. 
.^rom our own mountain height, at a distance of about two 
miles, we watched the procession wind its glittering way 
round the hill we haTc mentioned, until at length it formed 
a star-like crown upon its shaiply pointed summit, and 
then disappeared for awhile within the little chapel that 
stood there. Presently the lights reappeared, a sky-rocket 
ascended, and the Toice of our parish priest was heard, 
bidding us all (for the whole Tillage was assembled) kneel 
to receiTC '* the benediction of the Lord." The benedic- 
tion was eiTen amid the discharge of artillery, announcing 
it to all me inhabitants far and near ; and thus CTery knee 
was bent throughout that densely-peopled district in one 
simultaneous act of adoration of their present Lord, to con- 
clude the Corpus Christi festiTal. In the morning of an 
earlier day in the octaTC, the procession had gone out from 
our own parish church, and benediction had been giTen in 
the same way to the same tract of country, from the oppo- 
site side of the Talley ; and so on, each day in succession 
throughout the octaTe, was appropriated by some one pa- 
rish in the diocese, as its own especial feast; thus, eadi 
parish participating in what was bemg done by their neigh 
hours, and the whole together keeping one long-continue 
solemnity of eight days in honour of Corpus ChrisH, " i\ 
Body of Christ.'* 

But it is useless to attempt to describe the different wa 
of keeping this festiTal which preTail in different countrif 
for eTery city, almost CTery town and hamlet, has its p 
special peculiarity ; nor does the Church impose any h 
on this Tariety, unless it any where threatens to inter 
with " the rule of faith," or to Tiolate the apostolic prec 
"let all things be done decently and according to ord 
ProTided these things be secure, she leaTCs her childrf 
Jiberty to shew forth their loTe to XXit \As»afed Sacra 
^y whateyer outward mamfeatatioxL ^e^ tsv»1 ^^ ^ 
<^ommand, knowing that ttie xic\ie«\. widi ^^^"^^ ^^? 
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' all, wholly unworthy of Him who is the King of 
rho ^'stretcheth out the heavens like a payilion, and 
ed with light as with a garment ;" yet, at the same 
lat the very poorest will not he left without its re- 
* only it proceed from a true and loving faith. 



HYMN THAT IS SUNG DITRING THE PROCESSION. 

Sion, Salvatorem, Sion, lift thy voice and sing; 

^ucem et Pastorem, Praise thy Saviour and thy King ; 

nnis et canticis ; Praise with hymns thy Shepheid true': 

1 potes, tantum aude ; Strive thy best to 'praise Him well, 

jor omni laude. Yet doth He all praise excel ; 

ludare suiHcis. None can ever reach His due. 

tiema specialis. See to-day before us laid 

TUB et vitalis The living and life-giving Bread ! 

proponitur ; Theme for praise and joy profound I 

sacrse mensa coense The same which at the sacred board 

atrum duodense Was, by our Incarnate Lord, 

1 non ambigitur. Giv*n to his Apostles round. 

plena, sit sonora. Let the praise be loud and high ; 

ida, sit decora Sweet and tranquil be the joy 

I jubilatio; Felt to-day in every breast ; 

n solemnis agitur. On this festival divine, 

lensffi prima recolitur Which records the origin 

institutio. Of the glorious Eucharist. 

lensft novi Regis On this table of the King 

Pascha novse legis Our new Paschal offering 

vetus terminat ; Brings to end the olden rite ; 

em novitas. Here, for empty shadows fled, 

I fugat Veritas, Is Reality instead ; 

m lux eliminat. Here, instead of darkness, light. 

coena Christus gessit, His own act, at supper seated, 

im hoc expressit Christ ordained to be repeated, 

memoriam ; In His memory divine ; 

cris institutis, Wherefore now, with adoration, 

vinum, in salutis We the Host of our salvation 

cramus hostiam. Consecrate from bread and wine. 

latur Christianis, Hear what holy Church maintaineth, 

camem transit panis That the bread the substance changeth 

mm in sanguinem ; Into Flesh, the wine Iq ^Vi^^. 
ncapis, quod non vides, Doth itpasi&\;\\y <i«tK^T^««L^>s\%\ 

Brmat i5des. Faith, the law ot «i\gftX. Vtwxawwx^^^ 

rerum ordinem. Leaps to t\vmgi ^o\. wxv^^tsJy^'a^- 
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Sub diTenis tpedebuB, 
Sigms tantttia et noa rebiu, 

Iiateiit ret eximise ; 
Caro cibus. Sanguis potos ; 
Manet tamen Cnrifitus totua 

Sub utrftque specie. 

A sumente non concisus, 
Non confractus, non divisus. 

Integer accipitur : 
Sumit unus, sumunt xnille. 
Quantum isti, tantum ille ; 

Nee sumtiis consumitnr. 

Sumunt bonii sumunt mali, 
Sorte tamen inssquali 

Vitse vel interit^s : 
Mors est malis, vita bonis ; 
Vide, paris sumtionis 

Qu^m sit dispar exitus. 

Fracto demimi Sacramento, 
No Yacilles, sed memento 
Tantum esse sub fragmento. 

Quantum toto tegitur : 
Nulla rei fit scissura, 
Signi tantum fit fiactura. 
Qua nee status nee statmra 

Signati minuitur. 

Ecce panis aneelorum 
Factus cibus yiatorum ; 
Vere panis filiorum, 

Non mittendns canibus : 
In figuris prteaignatur. 
Cum Isaac immolatur, 
Agnus Paschse deputatur, 

Datur manna patribus. 

Bone Pastor, Panis vere, 
Jesu, nostri miserere ; 
Tu nos pasce, nos tuere, 
Tu nos bona fac videre 

In terr& viventiiun. 
Tu, qui cuncta scis et vales 
Qui nos pasds hie mortales, 
Tugs ibi commensales, 
Cvhscredes et aodales 
JP'bc sanctorum civium. 

Amen. AUeluja. 



Here beneath these signs aie hidden 
Pncelets things, to sense fbriiidden ; 

Signs, not tnings, are all we see ; 
Flesh from bread, and Blood from -wine; 
Yet is Christ, in either sign. 

All entire, confiavM to be. 

They too, who of Him partake. 
Sever not, nor rend, nor br^k. 

But entire, their Lord receive. 
Whether one or thousands eat. 
All receive the self-same meat, 

Nor the less for others leave. 

Both the wicked and the good 
Eat of this celestial Food, 

But with ends how opposte ! 
Here *tis life, and there *tis death ; 
The same, yet issuing to each 

In a difference hufiBite. . 

Nor a single doubt retain. 

When they break the Host in twain. 

But that in each part remains 

What was in the whole before ; 
tSince the simple sign alone 
Suffers change in state or Ibirm, 
The Signified remaining one 

And the same for evermore. 

Lo ! upon the altar lies, 
Hidden deep from human eyes, 
Bread of angels from the skies. 

Made the food of mortal man : 
Children's meat to dogs denied. 
In old types foresignified ; 
In the manna heavHi-supplied, 

Isaac, and the Paschal Lamb* 

Jesu ! Shepherd of the sheep ! 
Thou thy flock in safety keep. 
Living Bread ! thy life supply j 
Strengthen us, or else we die ; 

Fill us with celestial grace: 
Thou who feedest us below ! ' 
Source of all we have or know ! 
Grant that with thy Saints aboyj, 
Sitting at the feast of love. 

We may see Thee &ce to iaoe. 
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L The Eeasonablekess of Eeligious Cebsmc^iax^ 

I AM going to make an obeenratioo, which, I doubt not, 
many of my readers will have made for themsel?e8^ and it 
ifl tlus : that there are people in the world who write and 
talk as if they knew a great deal of things, about which 
tbey really know Tery little. I suppose most persons who 
lie, as the French say, mu fait of a subject^ that is, who 
hare a professional, matter-of-fact knowledge of things per* 
taiaing to their own state or mode of life, have been led 
to wonder at the coolness witft which people who haTO not 
that sort of knowledge, undertake to hazard bold aas^* 
Imbs on such subjects, or at any rate have seen through 
the ahallowness of arguments, and the incorrectness of state- 
Meats, which are commonly adventured upon by writers who 
■im rather at effect than at truth. But I know of one sub* 
ject only, about which people write and talk, not merely 
without knowing all or much, but absolutely without know- 
ing any thing at all, about it ; and that subject is the €a* 
tholic neligion. There are people who write in the pubUc 
ps^rs, for instance, about matters of trade or finance, who, . 
I doubt not^ seem to the experienced merdiant or the clever 
financier, exceedingly ill-informed; but still they use lan- 
guage, which even a stranger can see implies that they hare- 
at least a smattering of knowledge on the point. Sut I read 
and hear things said about the Catholic religion, which con- 
rinoe me that the writers and speakers have not the faintest 
idea on the subject ; and I hope such people, if (as is not 
very likely) this tract shall fall into their hands, and if (a& 
is slill less likely) they shali ^d« U> \3Aft a^ (:j«ECR£kKfi&.^^$QR^^AK^ 
ih&t the cap fits them, — 1 hope, 1 %«^. V)Ki^^ ^^^%i^tfSKw\»& 
r addj that in very sober fteriousueaa 1 wo. ^xafii^ %N»^^gS= 
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at their unbluslimg effrontery. I myself who write am 
not nearly so humble as I could wish to be ; but really, if 
I were to make a speech about our colonial policy, or to 
talk about "bulls and bears/' and other mysteries of the 
Stock Exchange, as these gentlemen do about our religion, 
I should feel myself very inadequately punished by being 
put in the pillory. 

On any other subject than the Catholic Church, men's 
sense of shame is enough to keep them from talking at ran- 
dom. But the critics of our religion have an adyantage 
peculiarly their own, in the deep ignorance of the pubhc 
{ whom they address. Their statements pass current in 
I England, like Hamlet's madness, because other people are 
( about as wise as themselves. If a man talks nonsense about 
V public affairs, he is put down, or put out of the way, be- 
cause there are on SH hands information and good sense 
enough to detect and expose him. But to abuse Catholics 
in a Protestant country is no difficult matter ; for all ears 
'{^ are ready to drink in the abAe, and all equally deaf to the 
defence. However, I am sure that even as a Protestant 
country, England is a great way behind all others; and 
that neither in Prussia, Holland, Switzerland, still less in 
b America, would people venture to parade their uncommon 
ignorance about rehgion, as they do in our own favoured 
land. 

\ These remarks seem to me peculiarly applicable in the 

I matter of this paper — our Rites and Ceremonies. These, 
; from their very nature, are more apt to be misunderstood 
': than any thing else belonging to the Church, and for thif 
very reason should be more cautiously handled. The rite 
and ceremonies of religion are of course intended, not fo 
strangers, but for members of the Church. From their vei 
: nature, they do not, like pictures, or speeches in parliamer 
\ make their meaning inteUigible to all capacities : they hi) 
they imply, they ** stand for " things, as arithmetical figa 
do; or, like hieroglyphics, they paint great subjects to ^ 
eye of the initiatea, while from the vulgar their meanin/ 
eoncealed. Of course, on the w\io\e,fti«^ do «:l^x^«s hon 
to some person or otlier ; but fox \\i\a ^w^ T^»sM«i/Y' 
^^tperaon is not in the mind or \v^wV. ot \\i^ Q\i%^w 
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hese fonns appear overstrained and even ridiculous. It is 
;has that the ceremonies of a court seem absurd in the eyes 
)f a radical reformer ; he has no sympathy with the prin- 
aple on which they are founded : if disloyal, or at least 
nsensible to the attractions of royalty, he dislikes them as 
expressing what he does not feel ; if weak, he thinks them 
mnecessary towards keeping up the public respect of the 
nonarch. The persons who reflect upon the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church are often both at once — shallow- 
ninded, as philosophers, and indifferent to religion. They 
lave no care about the unseen world and its mhabitants ; 
md they are not deep-sighted enough to see how those 
who have cannot maintain that care in a world like ours 
(dthout having recourse to the same means as they would 
jmploy to preserve loyalty or any other similar sentiment 
n the minds of men. The present paper shall be confined 
X) shewing the reasonableness of forms and ceremonies in 
religion, at least according to that view of religion which 
datholic Christians profess and seek to carry out. 

And first of all, what is that view of religion ? It is this : 
;hat there are many more things in the universe than men 
>f the world dream of " in their philosophy." For exam- 
ple, that there is a place called heaven, and that this place 
3xists at this moment, and is not merely to come into being 
when we die, or when the world itself comes to its end. 
Fhat heaven is not empty, but peopled with living beings 
Ktted for it; that God Almighty has His eternal throne there, 
md receives a worship such as this world cannot supply. 
Fhat in God there are three Divine Persons equal in ma- 
jesty, power, and all perfections ; and that of these three 
Divine Persons the Second has taken our nature into the 
Gk)dhead, in which He is One with the Eternal Father and the 
Btemal Spirit, and in that nature, glorified beyond thought 
3r expression. He sits at the right hand of His Father; that^ 
moreover, the highest throne next to that of the Eternal 
Son Incarnate is filled (as is meet) by Her who, out of all 
B[i8 creatures, was chosen by Him to ^^^ ^xssi.'Saa^Xsswiassi. 
nature, and so to be really maMo\)a!«. Taa^.^^^ssy^'^^ 
be TbroDe of God are seen \Aea%e^ «^\r\^&, ^V«i^^,^^ 
\ to chant His praises mthovit c^bl^ol^, «sA ^"^ ^"^^ 
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bidding: spirits who though created ^e have never sinned, 
and because they have stood the brant of their trial, and 
remained upright when their companions fell, are now placed 
beyond the reach of ever faUing. That along with these are 
joined, as the witnesses of God, and the sharers of heayenly 
glory, the saints who have passed through this world in an 
honourable career, and, baring been purified from all sin, 
are now in the enjoyment of God. A Catholic, moreover, 
believes that all this glorious court constitutes another 
world from his own, and yet not another ; spiritual where 
this world is material ; perfect where it is corrupted, and 
inrisible where it is seen ; but still with that inner world 
of God's Holy Church in which he lives, one, though its 
better part, which from this strife of earth is divided by a 
thin veil, enough to separate it from our eyes, but nothing 
to the eye of God, which embraces all. 

And this certainly agrees with Scripture, which describes 
tis as having come (in the Church) ** to Mount Sion, and to 
the City of the Liring Gk)d, the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to the company of many thousands of angels, and to the 
church of the first-bom, who are written in the heavens, 
and to €k)d the Judge of all, and to the spirits of the just 
made perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the New Testa- 
ment * (Heb. zii. 22-24) ; and which speaks so often of the 
world on earth as a place of mere sojourn and pilgrimage. 
Nor will it be denied, I suppose, that, considering that 
this great court of heaven is where we hope to live in the 
end and for ever, it is reasonable we should try and gain all 
the acquaintance we can (while yet on earth) with its man- 
ners, customs, and inhabitants. For this is what men do 
in the affairs of this world. If I hear that I have received 
from government an appointment in a distant country, what 
do I? I read all the nooks which have ever been written 
about that country. I buy maps and guide-books ; I get 
hold of all the people who have ever been there, and gain 
what iziibnuation 1 can from them. I study the language, 
if B foreign one ; I provide my&e\{ with equipments suited 
to the climAte. I feel, in sVioTt, ftom ^'t ^t%\. tcl^\&k<q1 <yC 
^y appointment, that this distant co\m\ii"\^V«W)&sst\a\fc 
y Aome; and in proportion aa m^ HxiV«t«fe\. m vV\xic5t^»aRfeA 
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begiato *'8it loose," as men say, to my native land, and I 
force myself to think little about it, in order that the shock 
of separation from it may be less painful. Indeed, I live 
in my nev country already by anticipation ; I imagine its 
localities before seeing them ; I dream of it ; I speak of it» 
as if by instinct; and am almost disgusted in companies 
ifhich make no allusion to it. 

I own I cannot see how a Christian can, without great 
inconsistency, act any otherwise in reference to his heavenly 
home. But there is one great difference between his case 
and that I have supposed. The person who is called to a 
post abroad finds no difficulty in directing his thoughts to- 
wards the scene of his new mission ; the difficulty is rather 
the other way. Not so the Christian sojourner in this 
world : every thing about him is unfayourable to the idea 
of his future home ; it is in every respect most dissimilar 
from his present place of abode ; and those about him, in- 
stead of (as in the other case) assisting his inquiries and 
helping him in his object, are, on the contrary, either too 
indifferent to aid, or even hostile enough to thwart, his pur- 
pose. The consequence is, as is evident, that the great ma- 
jority of those who profess Christianity out of the Catholic 
Church pass through this world without thinking of the 
^ext at all ; and if they could even get to heaven (as one 
does not see how they can), would certainly find it a place 
as ill suited to them as they used to feel a church or a reli- 
gious company, when they were here. 

Now, it is hard to conceive how a greater service could 
be done to such persons (supposing that heaven is a real 
place at all) than by taking steps for keeping it continually 
before their eyes in this life. Such^ one shodld think, must 
be an especial office of the Church, which professes to make 
men live above the world, and to fit them for heaven. If 
you answer, that to represent heaven to the bodily eyes is 
presumptuous and impossible, I reply against the first ob- 
jection, that the whole body of ceremonies instituted among 
the Jews before our Lord's coming was intended to connect 
them with God and heaven •, ana V)a»SL ^\«^. ^^^'^xsbs.^S. 
oDce iDBdiiubed, it can never \>fc ^x«a^xa:^"*ass«^ '^^'^^^ 
(Boppoaing what is here aoppOBedi) a ^«ixwjX ^"^ ^ssxs*^^ 
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tliority) ; and against the second, that many and many a 
Christian has, through help of the Churchy gained such fa- 
miliarity with heaven and heavenly things during this life, 
AS to have felt all that was not of die Church an intoleraUe 
burden, from which they continually sighed to be delivered. 

And here I come in with another remark. Who made 
mc as I am, with eyes capable of seeing, and a mind capa- 
ble of enjoying, beautiful objects ? with an imagination able 
to fancy (with very few and faint outward helps) what I 
cannot see, whether past or future, or, at any rate, absent? 
Who indeed, except my heavenly Father and gracious Bene- 
factor? Yet, what does this world offer me in the way of 
satisfaction to these senses and these faculties? Sights^ 
beautiful, it is true, but either ensnaring, or at least unsatis- 
fying ; and materials enough for fancy to work upon, but 
all of them fitted to tie me down to earth instead of ele- 
vating my heart to God, for whom it pants. Shall I then 
turn against my Creator those very powers which He has 
given me that I may know and serve Him ? 

Here, then, we arrive at the first reason for a religious 
ceremonial, that it tends to keep up the idea of heaven and 
heavenly things in the soul, by converting material objects 
into means of connexion, through our bodily powers, with 
Almighty God, whom, in themselves and as commonly used, 
they tend to conceal from it. 

These reasons for a religious ceremonial being granted, 
it remains to see in what manner the Church comes in to 
help us in our difficulty. 

I will suppose myself a Protestant entering a CathoHe 

church while Mass is being celebrated. I am struck first 

by observing that the look of things is entirely strange and 

unaccountable as compared with any other place, and even 

place of worship. No one, of course, expects a " place of 

worship" to look like a drawing-room or a nouse of business; 

but a Catholic church is as little like a Protestant one as it 

is like a room in the Stock-Exchange. In the first place* 

2tis (perhaps) full of images, which Protestants abhor; in 

the next, the great feature in. it i^ \!ick!& i^VsX) vskil iiot^ as in 

Protestant places, the pulpit \ aaA. ^^vsKi, ^ ^^ ^^^^ 

^em intent on what they are a>)out,^\^eiT^^m^^^Qsa^awi^ 
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of the Establishment^ the congregation often look as if 
they would rather be any where than where they are. But 
the worship is still more singular than the arrangements. 
It seems to be made up of unmeaning gestures and useless 
appendages. People seem to be adoring, no one can say 
what; the clergyman moTCs about without speaking, and 
when he speaks, sometimes it is loud and sometimes low>. 
and he rarely addresses himself to the congregation. Lights 
are burning on the altar, though the sun is shining. The 
officiating priest is so uncourteous as to keep his back con- 
stantly turned upon the people ; and although they are the 
flock and he is the pastor, he seems to go on as if uiey were 
not there. Even wnen he turns round, he keeps his eyes 
on the ground, as if he were ashamed to look them in the 
face. And surely the use of prayers is to be heard; but 
these prayers are either so muttered that no one can catch 
a word of them, or, when heard, they are in a language not 
understood. Then what means so much silence on the part 
of the minister ? If he were on his knees, and had his hands 
clasped, one might fancy him in prayer ; but instead, he is 
walking backwards and forwards at a table, wiping vessels 
or washing his fingers, which one should think he might as 
well have done before he came into church. And what a 
strange outlandish dress he wears ; neither tight like a vest, 
nor flowing like a toga, at once inconvenient and ungrace- 
ful, with something hanging from the arm which seems very 
much in the way of his movements. Tet the very strange- 
ness of the sight has something which interests one. But 
the oddest thing of all is, that so many people can be found 
in these enlightened days to gather round such a spectacle, 
nay, to seem wrapped up in it. It is what they call Low 
Mass, which makes it the more extraordinary, for there is 
little enough to dazzle the eyes and amuse the fancy — no 
. multitude of lights, no train of clergy, no incense, no music. 
Where ever were so many met togeUier with so little to at- 
tract them, or so intently engaged with nothing perceptible 
to do? 

My good firiend, I feel for vow, tot \ oii^sfe 1^ -^^ao.^^ 

I was affected just like yoursetf wYieii \ i««X. ^«Xj^^^ 

tholic church. But I am not ^ftiout iSafc V«^^ "^^^ " 
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may come to change your opinion, as I bave mine; and at 
any rate I hold it a duty of charity to try and convince 
you. In my present paper I shall endeavoor to meet tome 
of your difficulties. I will take, then, what you allege^ 
and what you allow. 

First, you allege that a Catholic chnrch is a strange 
place, full of sights such as you never saw elsewhere ; in 
which all seems to proceed by rules the direct contrary of 
those which obtain in societies of this world ; and that the 
effect is such as altogether to disgust and shock yonr sense 
of propriety. At the same time you observe it as a won-^ 
deif ul fact, that the congregation are evidently interested in 
what is going on, and exhibit signs of devotion, such as you 
have not generally vritnessed in Protestant places of worship. 

I gather, then, from your own shewing, that the mode 
of Catholic worship at any rate effects what yon will con- 
sider the great end, and what I also consider an end, of 
ceremonies — the securing of attention on the part of the 
more religious worshippers. The excellence of all things, 
wise men tell us, is tested by their fitness to produce thor 
end. On the other hand, it is no end of religions cere- 
monies that they should square with the notiona of men 
in general, and therefore no argument against them where 
they do not Or rather, since the Church professes to be 
a kingdom '' not of this world," it would be an ai^pmient 
against her ceremonies, if they seemed nothing out of the 
way to such persons as ourselves ; — just as it would be a 
fact against a profSessed revelation from God, if it had bo 
m;^steries. If you or I had to make a religion, the great 
point at which I suspect we should aim, would be thib of 
clearing it from objection. This is the rule by which states- 
men would construct Hturgies ; but ** cmUbet iu arte midj* 
as the proverb says, " let each man keep to his craft" 
Liturgies arc not inade in a day, nor by the hands of com- 
mon men. It is what you call the ** simplicity" of the 
Pix>£estant religion which seems to me to convict it of an 
earthly original. We see so much of the world during 
eleven hours in the day, t\iB.t we -wn^. ^\v\)Sa tbamge in the 
twelfth. And at last youi oVi^tc^iou eonut^^ X.^ ^^Kisk «^ 
^^«t a Catholic church ib xinJaifc X^^^ ^osA^- 
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I have another remark to make. The objectors to our 
worship must make up their minds as to their line of ob* 
ection. Sometimes they accuse the Church of aiming at 
popular effect ; at others they speak of our forms of wor- 
ship as uncouth and unmeaning. By which of these alle* 
^tions do they mean to stand ? 

I will conclude by presenting a view, which at any rate 
rould go far to explain the difficulties which persons find 
n our external worship, and to account for the inconsis* 
sencies into which they fall in attacking it. I state this 
new at present, not as a fact, but as a supposition. I may 
laye a j^ture opportunity of proving it to be the real basis 
)f our ceremonial system. 

It would, then, be a sufficient solution of the difficulties 
rhich people find in .appreciating our mode of worship, if 
t should turn out that all the ceremonial arrangements of 
he Church are primarily directed to Qod, and that their 
Tearing upon the people is but subordinate and accidental, 
rhis, if true, will account for their seeming to go on with- 
mt any direct reference to what is called efeet. It will 
aqplain, again, the circumstance of some things appearing 
innecessary, and others unmeaning. For if we be really 
?hat we profess to be, the Church of God, who are more 
ikely to know what God requires of us, and what is agree- 
ible in His sight, we, or the men of this world ? And since 
he Bible says that God's ''ways'* are different from our 
iwn, is it any proof that the way of the Church is not 
j^od's way, that men do not find it theirs ? Or rather, if 
nen found it theirs, would not this shew that it could not 
16 G^d's way, which is avowedly different ? It does not 
bllow that it is God's way if it be not man's (for it might 
le something merely grotesque and barbarous) ; but it would 
bllow that $ all men approved it, it could not be divine. 

What would prove our way to be God's way, would be, 
lot the favour of the majority, but the sympathy of the 
Uhurch's true children. Our Lord says, ** Wisdom is jus- 
ified of her children ;" while men of the world as^ daa*- 
muting about its notes and characletM^e»* "^^^ ^^.^^ ^«^»k^ 
lat reUgiouB Catholics do not find oxxt ^OTWv^^s»^^"i^ 
It quite the contrary. As ihen, iiiaV. «tv^ C^J^iMStf^^^***^ 
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18 not popular in the world generally is no proof that it is not 
divine, the fact, which is admitted, that it arrests the atten- 
tion of the hest Catholics, is an argument that it is so. 

You are certainly not agreed whether our mode of wor- 
ship is flagrantly contemptuous of popular opinion, or ser- 
vilely amhitious of it. This is any how a singular fact, 
which betokens something mysterious in the arrangements of 
the Church. Perhaps die following account of the apparent 
inconsistency is a more reasonable one than you can supply. 
Almighty God has impressed upon the minds of His rational 
creatures a true idea of external beauty ; an idea which is 
none the less true, because it finds its satisfaction in un- 
worthy or imperfect objects. No one doubts that this idea 
is mastered by the world, and embodied in many created 
objects. They represent divine bea^ty as to its /orm, but 
not as to its substance. In die Church, both die form and 
the substance of divine beauty are realised; the world, while 
it rejects die latter, recognises the former, and is impressed 
by it. But this is not because the Church cares about the 
world's favour for its own sake, but because, while intent 
only on the service of her heavenly King, she cannot help at 
timL throwing he«,elf into shapJ. graiful even in the Jyes 
of a world which has not lost, but only corrupted, the idea of 
primaeval beauty. That the Church, in her unstudied move- 
ments, should seem beautiful to the world, does not prove 
that her movements are regulated by a regard to the world's 
favour ; otherwise he must bring the same chaige against 
the ardess gracefulness of childhood. You are at a loss te 
imderstand how it is that the Church is at once so attractive 
and so forbidding ; so beautiful in some of her aspects, and 
in others so uncouth. Have you ever considered that a 
similar inconsistency is predicted in the case of Him who is 
the Church's Original ? We read of our Divine Redeemer 
at once that He is ''beautifdl above the sons of men" (Ps. 
xliv. 3), and that when we see Him, " there is no beautj 
in Him, nor comeliness, that we should be desirous of Him" 
(Is. luL 2). 

I suspect the great xeoBOTi 'nrV'^ ^^.o^Jsa ^<:i ivot yidge 
^rfy of our ceremomea ift, t\i«\. V\\c^ \q^ ^s^^^ ^^^ '»» 
^iirected not to God, Wt to lYie^oxX^. KsAi^\.\\.S&^^ 
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derful diey should take this latter yiew of them, consider- 
ing how obviously ill-adapted many of them are towards 
pleasing men in general. If we aimed at popular effect, 
we should strip our ceremonial of every thing which is 
open to objection ; of the multiplied bowings, and kneel- 
ingSy and kissings of hands, and walkings to and fro : more- 
over we should drop Low Mass altogether ; for any thing 
less calculated to attract the majority of worldly people, 
and especially of Enghsh people, can hardly be conceived. 
It is wonderful, therefore, that persons should harp upon 
an objection against us, which is not only answered by 
facts, but which is even answered by the very parties who 
bring it. But once get hold of the idea that our cere- 
monies are primarily and essentially intended for God, and 
but secondarily and accidentally for men, (and then only 
for Christian men,) and, though you may not appreciate 
them, at any rate you will forbear from ridiculing them. 
Have you never been inclined to laugh at the fond loving 
ways of persons with whose feelings towards one another 
you did not sympathise, and of whose mutual affection 
you were, perhaps, in your heart of hearts, a little tempted 
to be jealous ? Thus have I known what are called old 
maids and old bachelors to cast sinister glances at the 
endearing gestures of mothers with their children, as if 
feeling them unworthy the mature inteUigence of rational 
beings. The world will grant me, that the language of 
love is unintelligible except to lovers ; and, with this ad- 
mission, I will undertake to justify every thing in our 
Church-ceremonial which seems to it unmeaning or ex- 
aggerated. 

It is, in fact, a very superficial view of human nature 
which leads people to identify minute accuracy in outward 
things with cold formality. Punctilio is of the very es- 
4sence of loyal love. In the practice of what commonly we 
call ** loyalty," you may observe that the punctilio often 
outHves the affection; but because the two are actually dis- 
joined, it does not follow that they have no connexion. I 
consider it very wise to keep up tYi^ p\xTi<c)S!fta,S&.^^c^ ^fcreo&te- 
ment has evaporated ; for if any tiooxk^ caxi ^^« ^5«e^Rst& '^5b» 
sentiment^ it will be the strict •pTeaer^^^^o^ ^i "^^ ^^'^^ 
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It is thus often with domestic hfe : first goes the afiec* 
tion, and then the courteflies ; but if the courtesies onlj 
could be maintained as the affectioa declines* the case for 
the future would be far less hopeless. As to what is now 
called loyalty^ it is too often little more than the £ig-end 
of chivalry ; but when lore is gone, men keep up the forms 
and etiquettes, as relatives preserve a corpse, regarding 
them as the sign and memento of the past, whose very 
presence suggests the hope of recovered life. There is no 
doubt that the demeanour of courtiers towards an Eastern 
sovereign is outwardly the same as that of gallant knigbta 
towards their '' ladye-love ;" the difference being, that what 
in the one case are forms, in the other are expressions. 
Call to mind the sentiment portrayed in Burke's celebrated 
passage on the murdered Queen of France, and then say 
whether that sentiment would not take the shape of the 
most scrupulous punctilio I 

And thus falls to the ground the objection taken to our 
ceremonial, simply on the score of minuteness of observ- 
ance. Anterior to the question of the meaning of our ce- 
remonies, it is at any rate in their favour that they are 
many, and that they are punctilious. A slip-shod, slap- 
dash way of doing things never in this world betokened any 
thing but negligence and indifference. But doing many 
things which evidently have no bearing but upon some 
known or unknown object of a£Ssction, proves that such 
object is in our mind, or at least our opinion that it ought 
to be. Now, when I come to explain our ceremonies^ I 
shall try to shew that they compass in detail what they af- 
fect in the aggregate, namely, the expression of loyal love. 
To sum up the argument. Rites and ceremonies have 
two several uses : one, as securities of respect ; the other, 
as expressions of affection. They are useful in the former 
way, when they do not serve in the latter (as statesmen 
know) ; but they have their perfect use only when they 
serve both purposes at once. That they should seem ab- 
surd to some persons, proves nothing, as far as it goes., but 
tbnt such peracms do not undei&tand. \k^ character or ap- 
preciate the claims of the Object U>^\i\di i)t«^ m^ ^^isiuk* 
-^ Catholic ceremoniaL tas GoA iox V» y^iwa'^^ ^^^W^ 
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cannot be valued by those who are strangers to the love 
of God, as Scripture says that worldly men are. Catholic 
ceremonial has now lasted many centuries ; it is neither the 
creation of barbarous ages, nor has it its place merely in 
barbarous countries. This proves it to have a substance 
and an end ; and that end cannot be the world's favour^ 
vhich it fails of obtaining. Suppose it, however, what it 
claims to be, the rationed service of the Creator, and all 
becomes intelligible. For Catholic ceremonial has at least 
preserved the reverence of God in the midst of the world ; 
it is proved by experience to be the means, beyond all 
other instruments and channels, of uniting souls with the 
Author of their being and the Source of their spiritual life ; 
and it has no objections lying against it but such as arise 
out of a misconception of its purpose, and are accounted 
for, if not disposed of, the moment that purpose is under- 
stood and kept steadily in view. 
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In examining the famona watchword of Protestants, — the 
Bible and the Bihle only, — we pointed out how much more 
careful they were to reject every thing that is not contained 
in the Bible, than to receive every thing that is contained 
there ; and, in fact, it may be truly said that Protestantism 
consists much more in denying than in affirming. 

It is far easier, as every one knows, to pull down and 
to destroy than to build and to set up ; and so, in the same 
way, it is far more easy, beyond all comparison, to deny a 
thing than to affirm, prove, and establish the same. Hence, 
if we look carefully at all that was done by the so-called 
''Reformers" of the sixteenth century, we shall see that 
they entirely confined themselves to that which is more 
easy ; they pulled down and destroyed the abbeys, monas- 
teries, churches, and altars, which Catholics- had built, and 
they rejected and denied in Christian doctrine, what Ca- 
tholics had always published and maintained ; but they did 
no more than this. They took away from the Christian 
world much of what it had before ; but were at no pains 
to put any thing else in the place of what they took away. 
We see this very clearly when we come to examine into 
Protestant doctrine ; for it is almost impossible to get at a 
distinct positive notion of it upon any subject whatever. 
It is very easy to say what it is not, but extremely difficult 
to say what it is. It is not the Catholic doctrine ; and that 
is all that can be ascertained about it. The good and wise 
Sir Thomas More, who was Chancellor of England when 
Protestantism was just in its infancy, has well ridiculed 
this peculiarity of the new heresy in his own quaint way. 
He says, ** Now-a-days there are «\tcvo^\. ^^ \a3KK^ "^^sivs. "«»»» 
there are men, and not one agreeV\v^SxNiV>aft^'Os^^^. ^««srs 
to try and learn the right ^a^ oi Wiotv, \» ^?^- ^^ 
as if a man, walking in a dee^ fote%^, ^^^^ ^"^"^^ 
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way to the town for which he is making, and should inquire 
of a parcel of lewd mocking knaves, who, when the be- 
wildered man had prayed them to tell him the way, should 
get them into a carde, turning themselves back to back, 
and then speaking all at once, should each one cry, * This 
way!' pointing with his finger in the direction of his nose." 
They tdl agree in turning their backs upon the Church, in 
denying aiMl xejecting the ancient Catholic £aith ; but when 
they come to speak for themselves, they are quite at a loss ; 
they know not what to say ; they speak at random, so that 
one man says one thing, and another another; nay, the 
very same person says one thing toniay, and quite another 
thing to-morrow. 

Such is the general condition of Protestantism on all 
matters of Christian doctrine. But there is one subject in 
which this endless confusion and uncertainty and contra- 
diction is even more glaringly exhibited than on any other ; 
I mean, the subject of the Church. Ask a Protestant to 
* define his notion of the Church, to say what it is, who i» 
in it, and who is out of it ; and you will find that he is 
wholly unable to give you a plain, intelligible, and con* 
sistent answer. And yet Protestants profess to go by the 
Bible ; and the Bible says a good deal about the Church in 
one place or another ; and what it says sounds very grave 
and solemn too^ and very important, so that one would have 
thought Protestants would feel it absolutely necessary to 
have some doctrine upon the subject. For instance, only 
to mention two texts out of many ; the Protestant reads in 
his Bible (Acts iL 47)^ that " the Lord added to the Church 
daily such as should be saved ;" and again he reads (1 Tim. 
iii. 15), that ''the Church of the Hving God is the pillar 
and ground of the truth." Now these words, being part of 
the written Word of God, certainly demand the most serious 
attention of Protestants, who profess to be guided by that 
Word in all things. For if " such as shall be saved are 
added daily to the Church," and if eternal salvation be a 
Miatter of importance, it must be ot\]iEi^ «&me importance to 
ascertain what the Churchi is, anA wVkCie VX. xaK^Xiifelwavd; 
^^ again, i£ <^ the Churchi is i\ie ipiasa Wi^ ^wsa^^ ^ ^ 
f^^K'' and if, in order that ^t m«5>tt^ ««^.V^'»^^«*- 
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«ai7 that we hold the truth as it has been reyealed by our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, it is of course absolutely 
necessary to our salvation that we give heed to what the 
Church says. 

Yet Protestants in general have, as I have said, no doc* 
trine about the Church : they do not care to have a plain 
answer ready for ail such as may put to them this plain 
question. What is that body which Scripture calls the 
Church, and of which it says so many and such glorious 
things ? The great majority of Protestants consider that 
our Lord came down upon earth to deliver a doctrine, or 
set of doctrines, but founded no institution whatever for 
the continual preservation of those doctrines ; others again» 
amongst those who profess the established reUgion of this 
country, are of opinion that He founded a Church at the 
first, and made very special promises to it, and that it really 
was perhaps for a while the pillar and ground of the truth» 
but that this gracious purpose of our Lord was afterwards 
frustrated by the sin of man ; that the fiiMlment of His 
promises was made to depend upon certain conditions, 
which conditions not having been observed, the promises 
themselves have failed and come to nought. These are the 
two most popular notions upon the subject generally pre- 
valent amongst Protestants, and neither of them can pro* 
perly be called a religious doctrine. Persons who entertain 
such opinions may indeed venerate the memory of the an- 
cient Church, or even profess some degree of respect and 
consideration for whatever they may be pleased to call the 
Church at the present day ; perhaps they really do set a 
high value upon the Church as a '' depository of historical 
matter, or a witness of past ages ;" yet, since they do not 
look npon her now, in the nineteenth century, as the oracle 
of the Most High, the pillar and ground of the truth, they 
cannot be said to have any religious doctrine about her ; 
they may have their own notions or private opinions about 
her, just as they have about any other great public institu- 
tion, whether of past or present times ; but she does not ul 
any real way form a part o£ lYira T^^as» csfe^V *C5gss<m^ 
tbey stiU repeat with their Ai^%, «\>Q^«^^vcl.^xsfc^^'^'^' 
tbolic and Apostolic ClmrcYx,** 
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On the other hand, the Catholic doctrine npon this snh- 
ject is clear and positive and consistent, just as upon every 
other article of the creed. Catholics believe that Christ set 
up a Church, or visible body upon earth, With the Apostles 
for its rulers, and Peter, the chief of the Apostles, for its 
head, and all Christian people for its members ; that He 
endowed it with certain high and supernatural privileges, 
and appointed it to be the depository of His trath, and the 
minister of His grace to all Inanldnd : moreover, that this 
Church, thus founded and established, will never, as long 
as the world lasts, be brought to an end ; and, that in any 
matter of faith or morals, that is, in any thing that she 
may declare respecting Christian doctrines to be believed or 
Christian duties to be fulfilled, she can never fall into error. 
Every one can see at once that this doctrine is at least clear, 
distinct, and positive ; it is also consistent, each part tho- 
roughly agrees with every other part. For if the Church 
be indeed the divinely-appointed teacher of mankind, it 
follows as a matter of course that she must be intended to 
last as long as the world lasts, otherwise, mankind would 
foe left at some future time without a teacher; of course also 
she must be preserved from falHng into error, for a divinely, 
appointed teacher teaching what is false is a contradiction 
of all our ideas of Gk>d, whom we believe and know to be 
the very Truth, who can neither deceive nor be deceived. 

This, then, is a plain and simple account of what was 

univers^y believed three or four hundred years ago to be 

the true nature of that body which is spoken of in Soly 

Scripture and in the Creeds under the name of the Church. 

At that time, however, there rose up certain persons who 

taught something very different on this subject ; and this 

new teaching has generally prevailed in this country ever 

since. Now both those who introduced it at the first, and 

those who maintain it now, profess to be guided by the 

Bible and the Bible only in all the details of their religious 

hehef; and yet one can scarcely imagine a stronger contrast 

tIjBn there is, at first sight at least, between the language 

of these 50-caIIed Reformers and l\ie\Ka^^%<fc oC the Bible. 

J'^or instance, our Lord bad distVncWj «Kid. ^X.^'^^jaXX^ x^. 

^^)^ " I will build my ChuTcb, oad Ocl^ ^^^* ^^"^^ ^^^SiL 
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not prevail against it." Protestant preachers of the six- 
teenth century did not hesitate to affirm, that <'for*the 
space of the last eight hundred years and more, the whole 
Christian world, laity and clergy, learned and unlearned, 
all ages, sects, and degrees of men, women, and children, 
had heen all together drowned in abominable idolatry," and 
that the only body then in existence claiming to be Christ's 
Church, and known and recognised by that name, was in 
fact the kingdom of Antichrist ; that Christ's Church was 
in truth nowhere to be seen at that moment upon earth, 
but would presently be restored by themselves. Again, 
Christ said (St. Matt xxviii. 19, 20), "Qo teach all na- 
tions .... audio! I am with you always, even to the end 
of the world ;" and (St. John xiv. 16, 17), " I will pray 
the Father, and He shall give you another Comforter, that 
He may abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth ;" 
but now the Reformers said that the successors of the Apo* 
sties, the pastors and ministers of the Church, were *' the 
authors of all error, ignorance, blindness, hypocrisy, and 
idolatry," and that the religion then professed by the whole 
Christian world under their guidance was nothing more 
than a gross superstition and an apostacy. Once more, 
it was written in the Bible that ** the Lord added to the 
Church daily such as should be saved :*' it was preached 
by the Reformers that to belong to the communion of the 
Church was ** to ride to the devil with idolaters." Lastly, 
whereas St. Paul called the Church '^ the house of God" 
(1 Tim. iii. 15), Cranmer, Latimer, and the rest, called it 
** the cursed synagogue of Satan." 

I know, indeed, that these men would not have acknow- 
ledged that the Church against which they brought such 
raiUng accusations, was the same as that spoken of by our 
Lord and His Apostles. Of course not ; for this would have 
been at once to declare their own condemnation. Never- 
theless the stubborn fact remains, that whereas the Bible 
speaks distinctly of a Church which our Lord would build, 
and which should last for ever, there was at the time q.1 
the Reformation a certain soc^tj ^iVsmSel ^^jKosMfe^^.^^sfc'^^o^ 
Church ; moreover, that wliaieNex o^ct >iJK«a^^w!i«^'^' 
about the Church, either m tlxe 0\^'^^^»s^«^'^ ^^ ^^ 
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New, this Bociety anhentatingly appropriated to itself; and 
(which is the main point) that there was no rival society 
making a similar dainu When, therefore, the Reformers 
thus rayed and blasphemed against the only society in exist- 
ence which either claimed for itself or had conceded to it 
by others, the name and attributes of the Chorch as de- 
scribed in the sacred writings, it is not easy to see how 
they proposed to make good their case by an appeal to that 
only standard which they allowed, viz. those very writings 
themselves. And indeed their attempts to reconcile their 
teaching upon this point with the teaching of Holy Writ 
were dumsy and awkward enough. " When I tell him" 
— says Sir Thomas More, speaking of one of these new 
teachers — ** when I tell him of Christ's promise that He 
would leave behind Him a spouse. His Church, without 
spot or wrinkle, and yet that according to his teaching it 
would appear otherwise, he equivocates, he scuds in and 
out like a hare with a dozen brace of greyhounds after her; 
and finally he slinks slily away by saying that the Church 
ever had spots and wrinkles of sin, and yet for all that the 
Church of Christ is very pure and clean, because abiding 
in the knowledge of her spots and wrinkles, and asking 
mercy for them, God layeth none of them to her charge. 
I know not what to make of a Church pure and clean, and 
yet with spots and wrinkles both. He might as well have 
told us, that if there were a woman with a crooked nose» 
yet as long as no man tell her of it, so long her nose stood 
straight." 

You may think this perhaps an exaggerated specimen 
of the shifts and quibbles whereby these men attempted to 
explain away the declarations of the Bible respecting the 
Church ; but the truth is, that those declarationa are so 
precise and positive, that it requires no little ingenuity to 
escape from them ; and if the arguments which Protestants 
use upon the same subject at the present day do not exhibit 
the same manifest absurdities, it is because they have in- 
vented a theory, more plausible indeed, but certainly not a 

^hit more true or more scriptutai. 

This theory may be briefty Btaledl\L\3A'. ^tJioaX. ^^^Stewx^ 

f which «uch glorious things were wpoV-WiVx^ VJafci^stw^tos^ 
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by onr Uessed Lord, and by His Apostles, was not a visible, 
bnt an invisible society; not a mixed company of good and 
bad men Hving together in the enjoyment or certain privi- 
leges, bound by the same laws and obeying the same head, 
but rather the secret company of the elect, scattered here 
and there all over the world ; unknown to one another and 
to the rest of mankind, but known to God alone. Such is 
the ordinary notion of the Church which prevails at present 
among Protestants ; yet surely a more violent perversion of 
the plain words of Scripture can scarcely be imagined. 

For consider, first, the words of our Lord. The Gospels, 
indeed, contain but two passages in which He spoke of His 
Church under this name; and although our adversaries will 
not admit that in the first of these passages — that therein 
He declares His purpose of building His Church, and pro* 
mises that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it—* 
any thing is revealed to us concerning its nature, whether it 
was to be visible or invisible, yet it is not so easy for them 
to evade the force of the second. Our Lord is giving His 
disciples certain practical directions with reference to their 
behaviour under certain circumstances, and He says, *' If 
thy brother shall o£fend against thee, go and rebuke him 
between thee and him alone : if he shall hear thee, thou 
shalt gain thy brother. And if he will not hear thee, take 
with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may stand. And if he will not 
hear them, tell the Church : and if he will not hear the 
Church, let him be to thee as the heathen and publican" 
(St. Matt, zviii. 15-17). Here, then, the Church is clearly 
set before us as a society having authority distinct from any 
authority belonging to individuals, whether one or many; 
for first there was to be a private admonition or rebuke by a 
single individual ; then by **one or two more,'' still having 
no authority to pronounce a judicial sentence ; then, lastly, 
there was to be an appeal to the Church ; and this Church, 
in whatever way it was to be constituted, must needs have 
been a visible body, since it was to have real autkoiCNl^ ^5<k^sc^ 
in this world, and a sentence pTOfnoxm-Cfe^Xs^SX.^^^ ^s^ ^Ss^^ 
the aocial condition of those w\iOTii \t ^^^^''^^^'''»^^^ 
JCDsured or condemned by ttie CVwwcc^ "^^^ \,^\3^ ^^ 
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henceforth as the heathen ; that is, he was no longer to be 
looked upon as a Christian or a member of the kingdom of 
heaven. And our Lord immediately goes on to add that 
most solemn consideration, namely, that this sentence of the 
Church upon earth should be ratified in heaven : " Amen, I 
say to you, v^hatsoever you shall bind upon earth, shall be 
bound also in heaven ; and vrhatsoever you shall loose upon 
earth, shall be loosed also in heaven *' (ver. 18). 

This, then, aa I have said, is a passage in which our 
Lord has revealed to us something about the nature of His 
Church, caUing it by its own name of Church; and you see 
how contrary it is to the Protestant notion of the Church 
as already explained. And if we turn to other passages in 
which our Lord speaks of the Church under other names 
or titles, the result will be the same. Thus-— only to men- 
tion a single instance — nobody doubts but that the long and 
solemn prayer recorded in the seventeenth chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. John was in fact a prayer for the 
Church. Whether we look upon the Church as the whole 
visible society of professing Christians, or as the elect only, 
at least we shall not refuse to identify them with those for 
whom our Lord prayed : " Not for these only do I pray, but 
for them also who through their word shall believe in ilfe" 
(ver. 20). And what is it that He prays for them? ''That 
they all may be one, as Thou Father in Me and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in Us, that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me; .... that they may be made 
perfect in one, and the world may know that Thou hast sent 
Me, and hast loved them, as Thou hast also loved Me.'' 
The unity of the Church, then, was to be a token to the 
world of the divine mission of our Saviour ; but how could 
the world be made to recognise this property of a body 
which it could not see ? How could the unity of an invisible 
body be itself visible, and a token, a very important token, 
to others ? 

And if we turn from the Gospels to the Epistles, from the 

words of our Lord to the words of His Apostles, or, again, 

^om the New Testament to t\ie OVdi, itotti V\i^ ^^oatles to 

^e Propheta, it is alwaya t\ie aawie \!^fe«k cjUVJcL^^^towx^^issi^. 

tmusOly set before us. It \a t\i« \>cAl oi C\sMX.,\o.\j^^\a^ 
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all Christians are incorporated by the Sacrament of Baptism 
(£ph. i. 23; 1 Cor. xii. 13); it is the house of God, in 
which are not only vessels of gold and of silver, but also of. 
wood and of earth, and some indeed unto honour, but some 
tinto dishonour (1 Tim. iii. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 20) ; it is the 
house of the God of Jacob, prepared on the top of mountains,. 
and exalted high above the hills, unto which all nationsr 
should flow (Isa. ii. 2), reminding us of our Lord's own 
words, ''A city seated on a mountain that cannot be hid" 
(St. Matt. V. 14) ; it is a rich habitation which our eyesr 
shall see ; a tabernacle that cannot be removed ; a straight 
way, so. that fools shall not err therein (Isa. xxx. 20 ; xxxiii. 
20 ; XXXV* 8) ; in a word, it is scarcely possible to quote 
a single passage of Holy Writ which speaks of the Churchr 
at all, which does not describe it more or less distinctly as 
a visible body, invested with invisible privileges ; a treasury 
and channel of spiritual blessings to mankind, yet itself 
made up of good members and of bad ; and above aU, as a 
body that might be easily known and recognised, just like 
any other external object, so that a plain and simple person 
could not fail to discover it. 

Without entering, however, on a particular examination 
of each of these texts in detail, every one of which is con- 
tradicted or made to have no sense at all by the theories of 
Protestantism, it will be enough for our purpose to look 
at the matter from another point of view, and to make a 
brief statement of facts, that must needs be admitted on all 
sides. 

Every one who receives the Bible as the word of God 
must believe that our Lord appointed certain persons to 
teach His doctrine to the rest of mankind : ** Go and teach 
all nations, . . • • teaching them to observe all things what* 
soever I have commanded you." He must acknowledge* 
also, that to these teachers was committed the authority of 
ordaining others to assist and to succeed to themselves ; for 
the election of Matthias to supply the place of Judas, and 
the ordination of Saul and Barnabas, are clear instances of 
the exercise of this authority, Ee TcwAt. ^\S^i\ffl!OssKt "^jSassjis. 
that the persona thus appointed to a-a^AsX. wcA\.^ ^x^sawa^^s 
the Apostles received a commi&^ioxk Oaeova^^^ '^^'^ ^ ** 
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point otliers to come after them ; for St. Panl writes to *< his 
dearly beloved son/' Timothy, whom he had himself so 
appointed or ordained (2 Tim. i. 6), 'Hhe things which 
thou hast heard of me by many witnesses, the same com- 
mend to faitliM men, who shall be fit to teach others also" 
(2 Tim. ii. 2); and he bids him be cantions and pradent 
in his choice of persons to whom to commit this sacred 
trust : *< Impose not hands lightly upon any man" (1 Tim. 
V. 22). And yet once more, he cannot refuse to acknowledge 
that these persons were appointed, not only to teach others, 
but also, in a certain re^ sense, to rule and govem them. 
They are not only called prophets and doctors, that is, 
teachers (Acts xiii. 1 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28), but also ** prelate," 
or governors having rule over the faithful (Heb. xiii. 7, 17 ; 
1 Thess. V. 12), and "bishops," or overseers, appointed by 
the Holy Ghost to rule the Church of God (Acts xx. 28) ; 
and this was so essential a feature of their character, that 
if a man did not know how to rule his own house, this was 
a sufficient reason for not making him one of these bishops, 
because he would not be " able to take care of the Church 
of God ** (1 Tim. iii. 5) ; indeed, their rule over the Church 
was such, that St. Peter thought it not unnecessary to cau- 
tion them against '' lording it " over those entrusted to their 
care (1 Pet. v. 3) ; and as a necessary consequence of this 
authority in the clergy, the people were required to ** obey 
and be subject to them'* (Heb. xiii. 17). 

Here, Uien, we have three or four links of a very im- 
portant chain ; a succession of persons divinely commis- 
sioned to teach the truths of reUgion to the rest of man- 
kind, and to govern in all spiritual matters such persons 
as might be persuaded to embrace that religion. When did 
this chain end? This is the question which Protestants 
have to answer, and to answer out of Holy Scripture ; or, 
if this is too much to expect upon what is in some sort an 
historical question, they ought at least to be able to shew 
out of Holy Scripture that it was to come to an end some 
dajr or other ; that it was a merely temporary ordinance, 
^od not intended to last for eivet. "ftxsX VXaa S& yist what 
J^^y €^nnot do. They may \>^ Ae^ct esiws.^ ^\. T»sas8^ 
^i^cvdtiea and specious objection a^«ai«X. >u\3aa w ^eoaX-^v 
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I doctrine ; but they are utterly unable to establish 
loctrine, so necessary for the support of their own 
n, that the succession of dirinely-appointed teachers 
;o be broken, and the Church to come to an end. 
may invent ingenious interpretations of this or that 
mkr text which speaks of the Church, and, haying 
explained away its obvious meaning, urge this as a 
that the obvious meaning is false ; but they cannot 
>rt by any shadow of scriptural authority the remark* 
lifference, which is so plain to every body, between 
own religious system and the religious system of 
:olic times, as exhibited to us in those very writings, 
1 alone (they say) should guide us in such matters : 
) religious system of Apostolic times, the Church was 
aide and teacher of mankind ; m the religious system 
■otestants, she is just nothing at alL They cannot 
but that the Church, as spoken of by our Lord and 
is Apostles, meant a certain visible body then in exist- 
weU defined, and easily recognised ; that this body, 
)ur own natural body, to which it is so frequently 
ared by St. Paul, consists of different members, each 
)er exercising different functions ; that it has therefore 
d to govern, a mouth to speak, and hands and feet to 
te; or, to speak more generally, that it is at least 
up of two principal parts, one whose duty it is to 
md to teach, the other whose duty it is to obey and 
lieve whatever is thus taught and commanded ; — ^all 
I say, Protestants cannot pretend to deny about the 
ch as it was at the time when the several books of the 
Testament were written: nevertheless, professing strict 
ence to the Bible, they are not afiraid to apply all the 
Lses and other declarations of that Book concerning 
risible Church to another, an invisible body, which 
teither be defined nor recognised, the object of frith, 
r sight ; a body, whose members have not different spi* 
. relations one to another, so that one should command 
he other obey, the one should teach tn.dtht&^t.V!d«.Vtf^ 
t; but, on the contrary, aft. «^«a!^.\a.ViBfc^«sBfc^«^«&»ssc 

riat and to one anoihet, »W \i«.n^ qpb& «s^^ ^^^^^ 
o perform, yiz. to remd tXie'^oA ^^^^^^'^^'^^ 
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and to practise it. So then^ jastas I shewed on a fonner 
occasion that Protestants apply to the Bible, or the written 
Word of God, declarations and promises which (as they 
must themselves acknowledge) were originally spoken con* 
ceming the Word of God preached by the Apostles, that is, 
concerning the teaching of divinely appointed ministers ; so 
here, precisely in the same way, they apply to a secret in- 
visible body declarations and promises which (as they must 
themselves acknowledge) were originally spoken of a pubHc 
and visible one : and in this way, whilst professing not to 
reject any portion of Holy Scripture, and even makiiig a 
great boast of following nothing else excepting Holy Scrip- 
ture, they really make it say just what they please, by affix- 
ing their own arbitrary interpretation upon its language. 

The sum and substance, then, of what we have said 
may be briefly stated thus. Protestants bid us read the 
Bible, and learn from thence all that we are to believe about 
the religion taught by Jesus Christ. We take them at their 
word ; we open our Bibles, and read there that Christ ap- 
pointed certain men to teach others in His stead and by His 
authority ; that those who were thus appointed by Christ 
gave the same commission to others, and desired them again 
to hand it On in like manner to others ; that the very end 
and purpose of this appointment, the reason wherefore 
*< Christ gave these apostles, and prophets, and pastors, 
and teachers,'' was this, that ''henceforth we might be no 
more children » tossed to and fro with every wind of doc- 
trine," but might all come into the unity of the faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of Qod ; moreover, that these 
teachers exerciaed authority over their disciples, over those 
whom they converted, in such a way that the Christian be- 
lievers formed a visible community, distinct from other per- 
sons, and were, in fact, a body corporate by themselves, with 
certain laws and privileges of their own, and their own rulers. 
We think it not unlikely that this system of things, having 
been appointed by Christ Himae\$, ^fciOMldhave been intended 
^o continue ; it certainly did coulVo^fc xx:^ \.<^ ^'a Ni\\wb ^rWl 
^he latest portion of Holy ^cxi^tvixe ^«& ^t\V\«cl\ %sA^ v& 
«r as we can learn from tYvo^e ^^cT^^x^<iOt^^V)ftft^^^^^' 
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the means by which Christ intended that His religion should 
be propagated for ever, even to the end of the world ; we 
expect, therefore, to find such a body of men still existing 
at the present day, teaching aiid ruling the flock of Christ, 
and we turn to our Protestant instructor, begging him to 
tell us where they may be found : but we ask in vain ; he 
says that there is no longer any necessity for such a body ; 
that the altered circumstances of the times, the extensive 
diffusion of the Scriptures, and other causes, have rendered 
it practically useless, and therefore it has been superseded : 
and that all this is quite certain, though, the Bible, the only 
standard of truth, has not said a word about it« 

Have we not a reason then for that assertion which we 
have already made, and which we now repeat^ that whilst 
Protestants pretend to follow the Bible, in truth they make 
the Bible follow them ? Surely this is most evident in the 
present case ; for whereas they cannot deny but that there 
was once upon earth a visible body of men cidled the Church, 
and that this body was once the appointed guide and means 
whereby men were, to be taught the truths of the Christian 
reUgion, and whereas they constantly profess that men can 
only be required to beUeve that which the written Word of 
God expressly declares, nevertheless they do not hesitate to 
demand our assent — and that upon their own bare word, 
without so much as a single text of Scripture to support 
them — to one or other of these propositions ; either that 
this body has ceased to exist altogether, or that, if it still 
continue to exist, yet it has certainly been divested of all its 
prerogatives. But if the Bible is to be indeed our teacher, 
and not a mere puppet in our hands, made to speak accord^ 
ing to the devices of our own hearts, and not according to 
the mind of the Holy Spirit, surely an obligation, concern- 
ing which it is clear from the language of Scripture that it 
once existed, and it cannot be shewn from the same autho- 
rity that it has ever been aboHshed, remains even at the 
present day in full and undiminished force. Now it is 
plain that there was once an obligation upon all tmrnkJ^sA. 
to hear the Church and to obey \t& -^qj^Xax^ «xi.^xxiikS2t'%.N'«»ai. 
it 18 no leas plain that notliYii^ cml >afe ^j^^^^ "Ix^^sv^ 
Word of Qod to take away t^iat. o\>^a\Assa-. ^^ xXsa'^'^^*^' 

1 
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fore, wbo recognise no other authority in controversies of 
fiedth but the Bible only, this obligation is as much in force 
now as it was in the days of the Apostles themselves, before 
a single word of the Bible had ever been written. 

And this argument becomes still more cogent and un- 
answerable, if we take into consideration this plain matter 
of fact, so manifest to every one of us, that aU this while 
there stands in the midst of us a body that does not hesi- 
tate to proclaim herself the very one spoken of by our Lord 
and His Apostles ; a body which certainly did not spring 
into being to-day, nor yesterday, nor the day before, but 
which is known and acknowledged to be a continuation of 
one that existed in ithe age before us, and then again in the 
age before that, and so on backwards and backwards, till we 
come to the age of the Apostles themselves ; a body which 
has all this time claimed to be the sole judse in controver- 
sies of faith, even as though she were the pillar and ground 
of the truth, and had received some special promise that 
the Spirit of truth shoidd guide her into all truth ; a body 
which claims the obedience of all baptised persons, as though 
they were her children, and always sp^ks and acts in the 
name and with the authority of Jesus Christ, as though He 
had promised to be always with her and to ratify her deeds ; 
in a word, a body which claims to be the sole teacher of 
Christ's truth, the sole dispenser of His gifts, and, in fact. 
His very representative upon earth, so that ** he that hear- 
eth her heareth Christ, and he that despiseth her despiseth 
Christ." Such a body we seem to read of in Holy Scrip- 
ture ; and such a body still eiists in the world, and exists 
too without a rival ; there is no other body which makes 
a similar claim. Why, then, do persons refuse to receive 
her testimony in matters of Christian doctrine ? Because 
they say that it is contrary to the teaching of Holy Scrip- 
ture. But how can they shew from Holy Scripture that 
such a contradiction between the teaching of the Church 
and of the Bible could ever be possible ? Is it not more 
likely that they are themselvea mistaken as to what the 
teaching of the Bible, or of rtie 0\mtdk» ot «NSSS. \ftsstft ^ro- 
i^^ljr both of one and of the oftiex, xeaSii'^ Va'l 
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STANTiSM is the only religioii without a sacrifiee. 
other rd^on aiiioe the cieatkisi of the wwld hM had 
jrifiee ; and as Protestantism is only 300 years old, it 
only for the last 300 years of the world that the strange 
iight has heen heheld of a people heheving themselves to 
possess a divine religion, and yet a religion without a sacri- 
fice. The old Bible patriarchs had their sacrifices; the 
JeWs had their sacrifices; even pagan nations had their 
sacrifices ; the Catholic Church has its sacrifice — the most 
holy sacrifice of the Mass : but Protl^stantism has none. 
Protestantism took upon itself to aboUsh the great Chris- 
tian sacrifice ; it did away with that which every where, and 
in all times, and by all Christians throughout the world, 
was regarded as the highest and most essential act of divine 
worship. It is of the utmost consequence, my Protestant 
friends, that you should understand the nature of this tre- 
mendous change ; for it is this that makes the di£ference, 
I might say the whole difference, between Protestantism 
and the Catholic Church, — that Protestantism has rejected, 
and the Catholic Church alone has retained, the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass. 

The sacrifice of the Mass — ^these words, I dare say, con- 
vey httle or no meaning to your minds. If you have been 
into a CathoHc church while the early morning service was 
going on, you probably are aware that you have been pre- 
sent at something called Mass : but what Mass is, what it i 
was that was done while you were looking on, you know i 
as little as you do what was going on in the moon during | 
the same space of time. You saw Ughts on the altar, and i 
a priest in a rich dress, with his back to the people, loieel- ! 
^i^g" and bowing and inoving to Mi^ito, «xA«Kf»%some- - 
thing to himself in a low \o\ce, wi^ «^ \i«1 vol ^ «qx^ 
taking answers now and then, anSi ^^o^\^ ^SlxL^V&TO^^T^m^ 
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Atent upon their prayers and on what the priest was doing, 
hr if it was Sunday or some festival, and yon were at the 
hnrch rather later in the day, you saw more lights, and 
dore kneelings and bowings and- movings to and fro ; and 
here was the smoke of incense rising, and the organ phty* 
ig, and the choir chanting; in feict, there was a finer 
eiemony, and as yon haye heard others say, so you wonid 
ay, mcnre *' mummeries" and more ** superstition." Toa 
my have been struck with the solemnity and beauty of 
rhat you saw, and perhaps it may have affected you in some 
trange way that surprised and half alarmed you ; but what 
b all meant, and why people with understandings like your 
•wn should be so deeply interested in what was bemg said 
ad done, — though to them it was no novelty, as it was to 
oo, but an ordinary occurrence, — ^you know no more than 
on did before. 

Well, this being so, I am going to tell you what the 
iass is. Tou have seen enough to perceive that it is not 
oerely a form of prayers, like a Protestant service, but that 
omediing is being done as well as said. You are right : 
he Mass is not a mere form of prayers ; it is a sacrifice. 
Irst of all, then, I must tell you what a sacrifice is, and 
hew you how it is, as I have said, the highest and most 
Bsential act of divine worship. 

You probably know what a sacrifice is literally: you 
now what it was among the Jews ; how, for instance, they 
ook a lamb, and slew it, and burned its flesh on the altar, 
nd so offered it to God. But I wish you to understand 
rhat was meant by all this. I need not tell you who made 
ou, for you know it was God ; but did you ever try and 
hink what it was to be God's creature ; to owe your very 
eing to Him ; one moment to be nothing, and the next to 
ome into being, and all by the sole will of God ; so that, 
rere He to will it, you would in an instant be nothing again, 
s you were before He made you ? If you meditate on this, 
ou will feel, as perhaps you never felt before, that you 
elong wholly to God. Nothing stands to you. ia tha ^^swsfc 
1 which 70a stand to God: notYwii^^a^ ^wRRsa»^-^"«is5CJ<as2t 
have life or not, is youra in l\i^««\i»fcVa^'«^^^^"^^^'*!! 
»d>. The animal yoa kiU, t\iB t^^"^ 1^^ c»^w:«^^^ 
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food you eat, have their existence indepepdently of you; 
but you, as they also^ have no existence out of Gk)d. It is 
not only that God is great and strong, and that you are 
little and weak, but that you exist only by the act of His 
will. It is not only that you are God's property, and that 
He has the power of life and death over you, but that out 
of Him you are nothing. Words cannot express the full 
reality of this tremendous truth : God is All, and you are 
nothing. Thus not only all you have but all you are is His. 
You owe Him your life, your very being, in one word, your- 
self. This is the debt you owe to God by the very fact of 
your existence. You the creature owe yourself to God the 
Creator. 

Hence we see what the worship of God is. It is to 
pay the debt we owe Him. It is to offer ourselves, to make 
an entire surrender of ourselves to Him ; to consume, as it 
were, and annihilate ourselves before Him. Had mankind 
never sinned, were we bom into the world as holy as was 
Adam before the fall, nothing less than this could have sa- 
tisfied the debt we owe to God, simply as the Author of 
our being, the All Holy, Almighty, Infinite, Eternal Qod. 
But we are not in this blessed state ; we lost our innocence 
when Adam fell. When Adam sinned, we became sinners, 
and, as sinners, subject to death, the punishment of sin. 
Our state was changed. Before we owed the homage of 
our whole being, but now we owed the penalty of death. 
And not only so, we had incurred a debt which nothing we 
had to give could satisfy. God was angry with us ; we were 
guilty in His sight ; we needed forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion ; and how were these to be obtained ? In His love and 
mercy God provided a way. At the very moment when He 
pronounced upon our first parents the sentence of punish- 
ment, He told them of a Deliverer who was to come, and 
for whose sake He would pardon and accept them and their 
children. This Deliverer was none other than our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the Second Person in the Eternal Trinity, who 
was to become man and to die fox us. 

But God did not merely teU ftiem oiV)cL\%li^oN«t«t\ He 
taught them a religious rite by N«\i\e\L ^e^ m^X. \>»:^'^ v 
^resent interest in the work He ^aa to Ao.wjA,^^^'^^^^ 
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forestall the benefit of His death. This religions rite was 
sacrifice. It prefigured the great propitiatory sacrifice of 
Christ. It was the solemn act of worship by which men 
o£fered themselves to God; by which they paid the homage 
they owed Him as His creatures ; by which they acknow- 
ledged themselves sinners, made expiation for sin, and ob- 
tained forgiveness. Sacrifice, then, was of divine institu- 
tion : it was not practised merely on account of the fitness 
of the act ; and yet observe how wonderfully it expresses 
the kind of worship which is due from men to God. That 
which is sacrificed is consumed and destroyed, at least it 
undergoes such a change as in eifect amounts to destruc* 
tion ; and by this act men shewed that they owed all to 
God, and were as nothing in His sight. Biit the shedding 
of blood is something more. An unbloody sacrifice, as, for 
instance, a sacrifice of com and wine, were such offering as 
an innocent creature might make to his Creator : a bloody 
sacrifice is the offering of sinful creatures to their offended 
God. And mark how significant was such a sacrifice of 
the sinner's needs, and of his condition before God. The 
victim which he slew, whose blood he poured out, and 
whose body he burned and consumed, represented himself; 
and by these several acts he acknowledged the debt he 
owed to Grod ; that his life was forfeited for his sin, and 
that suffering was his eternal portion should Grod deal with 
him according to his deserts. At the same time he testified 
his faith in the promises of Grod, and his steadfast hope 
that the true Victim, the Lamb without spot, would one 
day come to take away his sin and rcfttore hun to the favour 
of God. 

Two things are plain from what has been said. First, 
that no sacrifice, whether bloody or unbloody, had any 
power in itself to take away sin or to call down blessings 
from God : it had power only as being a type or figure of 
the sacrifice of Chr^t. The real victim of propitiation was 
Jesus Christ, thus slain in figure and in promise. SecondL^^ 
that no sacrifice was acceptable to Qco^xw^'eja**^^^^^^ 
companied with the interior aactv^LCfe Q?L^^V^«s^%^a^^ 
to aay, with true contrition and AeNO^oxi o^ 'Oafc '^'^^^^ 
worshipper. 1 do not mean, t\\at Wiva VoX^^rt ^'«m=' 
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the heart was sufficient without the exterior sacrifice of the 
altar ; far from it. The sacrifice of the altar was God's in- 
stitution and ordinance ; it was the way hj which He de- 
sired to be approached and worshipped foy His people ; the 
means by which they were to have an interest in the future 
sacrifice of Christ. It was necessary therefore to assist at 
this sacrifice in order to be accepted by God ; and all T 
wish you to observe is, that those only were benefited by it 
who offered or assisted at it with proper dispositions. 

Again, sacrifice was the great act of public worship. 
From the first, God required that men should render Him 
some common acknowledgment of His sovereign dominion 
over them, and make open profession of His service, as 
well as confession of their needs. And sacrifice — ^not com- 
mon prayer merely, but solemn sacrifice — ^was that act of 
divine worship which He appointed for this end. They 
who would serve God acceptably must offer public sacrifice. 
But to proceed : sacrifice dates from the Fall. We read 
that "the Lord God made for Adam and his wife garments 
of skins" (Gen. iii. 21), before He drove them out of Para- 
dise ; and as the animals whose skins He took had certainly 
not been slain for food, in all probability they formed the 
first sacrifice ever o£fered to God by fisdlen man. But be 
this as it may, it is plain that sacrifices were offered in the 
very eailiest ages of the world. Cain and Abel, the two 
sons of Adam, offered sacrifice. ** Cain offered of the fruits 
of the earth, gifts to the Lord. Abel also offered of the 
firstlings of his flock, and of their fat'' (Gen. iv. 3, 4). We 
find also this remarktUe record, that "the Lord had re- 
spect to Abel and to his offerings ; but to Cain and his 
offerings He had no respect " (vers. 4, 5). Whether it was 
the matter of Cain's sacrifice, or the spirit in which it was 
offered, or both one and the other, that displeased God and 
made Him reject his offerings, does not appear; but it would 
seem from a following verse (ver. 7) as if he had made no ac- 
Jtnowledgment of sin; his offering was not a xtn-ofifering, as 
Abel's was, or it had no refetencfe lo l\ft fntoLte sacrifice of 
Christ. But this by the way. "Noik, «SX.ct \?£» ^is&Nxi&sdQkssoL^ 
the old world by water, imTne3a».\A^ otl ^cKa%i«t?(5a.fe«wk^*5fe& 
*t, sacrificed to the Lord. He "looV oi «Si ^V^^ wA.'isi^ 
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that were dam'' — which shews that some distinction wafe 
made thas eariy between one animal and another — ** and 
ofrred bolocansts npon the altar*' (Gen. yiii. 20, 21) ; 
diat IB, wh(^ bamt-(^BEering8, in which the yictim wab 
whoUj oauLSomed by fire. I need not apeak of the sacri- 
£oeB (^Abraham and the other patriarchs, bnt I may remind 
you that Job, who was an independent prince, and cer- 
tainly did not bdong to the favoured race of Israel, of- 
fered hclocanats to the Lord (Job i. 5 ; xlii. 8) : of Melchir 
iwdech, king of Salem and ** priest of the most high Ood*^' 
XOen. jxr. 18), I shall hare much to say hereafter. Again, 
we read that Joseph's Egyptian father-in-law was the priest 
of Hdiopolis (zli. 45), and that Jethro, Moses' father-in- 
law, was the priest of Madian (Exod. iii. 1) ; of whom also 
we read (xTiii. 12) that he *' offered holocausts and sacri- 
£cea to God." And agam, we find Balaam, from Aram in 
Mesopotamia, preparing to offer sacrifices (Num. xxiii. 1, 
Ac.). But indeed it is certain, as well Irom holy Scrip- 
tore as from profane history, that not in one coun^ only, 
but all oyer the inhabited earth, there were priests and 
aacrifices. Sacrifice was, as I may say, the religion of the 
whole worid. It was the worship which God required, and 
whidi waa due to Him alone : to ofier sacrifice to a crea- 
ture, howeYer holy and exalted, was idolatry. Hence the 
Scripture says (Exod. xxii. 20), *' He that saciificeth to 
goda, aaye only to the Lord, shall be put to death." Thi6 
waa the mn of the nations, that " when they knew God,'* 
and the manner in which it pleased Him to be worshipped, 
they "^ did not glorify Him as Godi' (Bom. i. 21, &c.), but 
oflSeaed sacrifices to creatures, to ^^ corruptible men" like 
themselves, and ** to birds, and to four-footed beasts, and 
to creeping things ;" nay, even to stocks and stones. They 
retained indeed the use of sacrifices, but lost sight of the 
true meaning of the lite : they forgot, or but dimly remem- 
bered. Him who was to come, and sacrificed to ftdse gods 
and to idols, instead of the one Hying and supreme Grod. 

Therefore it was that God took the fsmilY of Aliyc^lcss^ 
to he Hsa own peculiar peoig\e, Vn ^^M^^iks. \x?a& ^vs«^ksj? 
Bbould be preserred, and ot w\3Qc\l ^ws^^^Xifc^i'W^^'^ ^ 
miBed Saiiour. After He \laaL^fc^iL VJclct^ qvjJs. ^^^^fc^'S^ 
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the baud of Moses, He set apart one particnkr tribe, that 
of Levi, for the service of , the altar, and one particular feu 
mily, that of Aaron, for the office of the priesthood. Hi* 
therto it would seem that the heads of fiiimilies were ordi- 
narily the ministers of the altar, though at the same time 
there were those who, like Melchisedech, were invested with 
a special sacerdotal dignity. But now God instituted a re- 
gular order of priests, to whom it alone appertained to offer 
sacrifices. These sacrifices were of four kinds : 1 . the 
holocaust, or whole burnt-offering; 2. the thank-offering; 
3. the sin-offering; 4. the peace-offering. These four 
different kinds of sacrifices, you will perceive, comprise all 
the several ends of divine worship, viz. 1. to render su- 
preme honour and glory to Grod ; 2. to give Him thanks 
for His innumerable benefits; 3. to appeltseHis anger and 
to obtain from Him the pardon of our sins ; 4. to ask of 
Him those graces and blessings of which we stand in need. 
In the holocaust, as I have said, the victim was entirely 
consumed by fire ; but in the other three it was only partly 
consumed, and of the rest the priests and people partool^ 
thus making of it a kind of spiritual banquet or commu- 
nion. There were bloody sacrifices and unbloody sacrifices ; 
that is to say, sacrifices of living creatures, as sheep, lambs, 
oxen, pigeons, &c., and sacrifices of things without life, as 
fine flour with oil and i^rankincense, unleavened cakes, and 
the like. But all this you will find detailed at length in 
the first seven chapters of the book of Leviticus. There 
you will learn how Grod commanded His chosen people to 
worship Him; how in some way or other sacrifice was 
the one great religious action of their lives. Every morn- 
ing and every evening incense was burnt and a lamb 
was offered as a holocaust to God. On the Sabbath, or 
seventh day of the week, the offering was doubled ; every 
new month was made holy to the Lord by still more abun- 
dant sacrifices ; and all the great festivals were solemnised 
in^ a, similar manner throughout the year. But more than 
tills : sacrijRce was not the national T«\i!gLon only ; it was 
^Ae religion of the indiviiual man. It Nf%& ^a&c^Ks^aSu^^^r^ 
^ety circumstance of his life. Vi \ve \i«A cQiMSfiXXft^ «ss:^ 
^-» ^e confessed it, and offered BacT^e^ioiCL'\\.,V^\'^^i5Dfc 
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victim to the priest, and laid bis hand upon its head, to 
shew that the innocent animal was going to bear his sins, 
and to die in his place. Then it was slain by the priest, 
and the blood poured round about the altar. Or if he de* 
sired to obtain any particular blessing or mercy, he did in 
like manner ; and again, if the blessing were granted, or 
any particular mercy had been bestowed upon him. 

I b^ you to consider all this, and to think how in the 
old Church before Christ came, as well before the Deluge 
as after, the religion which God gave to man was a religion 
of sacrifices. It was one continual offering of sacrifices ; 
daily, every day, on every occasion, public and private. 
The fire upon the altar was never suffered to go out ; the 
smoke of the sacrifices went up continually ; and the blood 
of the victims never ceased to flow round about the altar. 
It is quite true that all these sacrifices were to cease when 
Christ came ; because they were all merely typical of His 
one great sacrifice of Himself; but still, I say, consider 
what a very different kind of religion this was to the Pro- 
testant rel^on, or to any form of religion which a Pro- 
testant would think to be a divine religion. And yet it 
was a divine religion; it was, as I have said, the religion 
which Qod gave to His people : more than this, it was the 
religion which was to prepare them for Christianity ; nay, 
more even than this, it was the shadow and the figure of 
Christianity. The Christian religion was the fulfilment 
and the completion of the Jewish. The Jewish religion 
was Christianity in the germ or in the bud ; it not only 
preceded it, but implicitly contained it ; so that it is true 
to say that the Jewish religion was Christianity undeve- 
loped, and that Christianity was the Jewish religion deve- 
loped and fulfilled. The Gospel was the fulfilment of the ' 
law (Matt. V. 17) : ** the law was our pedagogue in 
Ohrist" (Gal. iii. 24), ''our schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ" (Prot. version). The Jewish rehgion was to train 
and educate men for the Christian religion. They were 
taught to worship in such a way and mlVj^ ^sxjcXsl T>^s^ "wss^ 
ceremoniea, as should make it easy Mi^Ti»X\w»\.^<2ft ^<ioK:«s.*vsfc 
become Cbriatiana, and to woxsYvv^ Qto^ «a ^!\sxv%^il>KK9»,^ 
spirit and in truth. But if CknsdfcoiV^ ^» ^^ ^^"^ 
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ich solemnities and rites of worship as the old religion 
ady how could that rdigion be a preparation for it ? WjH 
ny thinking person seriously maintain that the Jewish 
eligion, with its elaborate ceremonial, and, aboye all» with 
iiis unceasing round of sacrifices : the priest, in mystic 
dress, turned to the altar away from the people, engaged in 
offering sacrifice to God ; the people looking to the altar, 
on their knees adoring, and offering the victim, together 
with the priest, — ^that such a religion was a necessary <Hr a 
fitting preparation for one that has no altar, no priest, no 
sacrifice, no ceremonial ; whose only church-furniture is a 
table seldom used, a pulpit, and a reading-desk; whose 
ministers, whatever they do, turn always to the people, 
face them in praying as in preaching ; perform no priestly 
office, do nothing indeed which one man might not do as 
well as another; whose only vestment is a surplice, and 
even that denounced by many as a *' remnant" or *' rag of 
Popery?" 

Let a man try and realise his own belief; let him 
think for an instant what God's worship was in the Jewish 
Church ; let him try and throw his mind into that of s 
pious Jew, and represent to himself his habits, his belief 
his worship, the daily ever-recurring practices of his life 
all that wonderfully vast and multiform system of sacr 
ficial rites, with which his religious existence was bouD 
up ; and then turn and look at Protestantism, which clain 
to be the fulfilment of all this ; not as sophists or poc 
have decked it out with a phraseology and an imagf 
borrowed from the theology and the ritual of the Cath< 
Church, but as it is in all its naked reality : will he 
that the Jew was a sort of infant Protestant — a Protest 
put to school to learn his rehgion — ^placed ** under tu 
and governors" ((hi. iv. 2), who might form his min 
the Protestant mould ? Let him honestly declare whi 
such is the kind of pupillage to which he would have 
jected any child of his, in order to make him at ms 
age a JEVotestant Cbriatittu. kiA \& he wiser than 
Sheae were the "elements" ot "tvsL'iL\\!wsoLV.^'' V^^^* 
^hicb Gted instructed Hib c\io^TL ^^^ Xsfclai^ ^^ 
^»e»« of the time waa comB^ ^o^ ^e^aa^Vt^^Sa 
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in a system of religion, He habituated them to practices. 
He nourished and brought them up with ideas, which are 
as &r remoYed from Protestantism, both in form and in 
spirity as it is possible to conceive. The two religions are 
not merely different — ^which, of course, the CathoHc main- 
tains the Jewish and the Christian to be — but contrary the 
one to the other. So £Eir from Judaism being a prepara- 
tion or an introduction to Protestantism, it is absolutely 
and essentially opposed to it. It throws the worshipper 
into the yery opposite state of mind to that which would 
natoxally lead lum to embrace it. He would have to un- 
leom hu old religion ; not to 'SHI up and perfect what he 
believed before, but to begin again at the beginning, to 
«Sfbelieve all he had been taught, and learn a new reUgion. 
-His old religion, iax from helping him to become a Chris- 
tian, would form his greatest hindrance ; he would have to 
reaist ifi influences, and do violence to its principles. Cer- 
tain I am that if men would but think, — if they would 
but ipeak out honestly what they feel, they would fairly 
admowledge that Protestantism is not the natural result 
and devidopment of Judaism; that the latter had more 
affinity with the '* mummeries of superstition" — priests, 
■acrificew, sacraments, ceremonies — than with the ''free 
■piritoality of the Gk)spel ;'' in short, that its genius and 
ita tendencies were decidedly Popish. 

It IB notorious indeed that there are many who, utterly 
forge tt ing whose religion they are condemning, — utterly 
Xoi ge ttJii g that Judaism was of Divine institution, do not 
■criqik to affirm, with some of the worst heretics of old, 
that it was a merely formal and carnal religion ; as if the 
all-holj God could be the author of any thing so unworthy 
of Him. This arises in great measure from a misunder- 
standing of the words of Scripture. It is true that St. 
Paul speaks of the Jewish law as " a carnal conmiandment'' 
(Heb. tIL 16), and of its ordinances as "carnal ordinances" 
(Prot. Yersion), or "justices of the flesh" (ix. 10). It \& 
tx«e that he calls its rites and cexeTaom^i^ ^^-^^-^s. ^s^ 
needy" ^"li^gariy," Prot. veraioTi^ «€^OTse«!o^^ ^^^*^ 
9). Iht wlij does he bo? ^ot \>ec«»s«^ ^^^TvLS 

« iti eMenoe whoUv formal iviid carw^^^^"^ "^^^ 
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as contrasted with Chnstianity, it was imperfect and ele- 
mentary ; fitted rather, as he says, for children, than for 
fall-grown men, and preparatory to a better (comp. Heb. 
vii. 18, 19). Its ordinances were devoid of life and power; 
they had no virtue in them, as have the Christian sacra- 
ments ; they did not convey grace ; they were incapable of 
justifying those who came to them^ incapable of cleansing 
from sin, or ** making the comers thereunto perfect" *' as 
to the conscience" (ix. 9 ; x. 1, 4, 11). Holy Scripture con- 
trasts Jewish ordinances with Christian ordinances; and 
declares that the former were in themselves merely external 
and unprofitable; but it never says that the Jewish re- 
ligion was a religion only of forms and ceremonies, — a 
jnerely external religion, with nothing inward and spiritual 
about it ; a reUgion which failed to inculcate the true prin- 
-ciples of Divine worship. Yet such is the view which Pro- 
testants in general seem to take of it. They would make 
it appear that the Mosaic dispensation was opposed to in- 
ward vital reUgion, and that the Jew knew nothing of true 
holiness. And so they say, not only that legal sacrifices 
have been abolished, which is quite true, and that God re- 
quires to be worshipped in spirit and in truth, and hot 
with carnal ordinances, which is quite true also ; but that 
the only sacrifice which is pleasing to God, the only sa- 
crifice indeed which the Christian can o£fer, is the inward 
-sacrifice of the heart. In this, according to them, consists 
the difference between the Christian and the Jew. The 
Jewish sacrifice, say they, was only outward ; the Christian 
sacrifice is only inward. Here, then, it is that we Catholics 
Join issue with them ; and maintain, on the contrary, that 
the Jewish sacrifice was not only outward in the sense they 
mean, nor the Christian only inward. I will take each 
j)oint separately. 

First, although the Jewish sacrifices were carnal sacri- 
fices^ inasmuch as the victims offered were literally of flesh 
^ud blood, bulls, and goats, and other animals, and in 
themselrea- merely external, \iara\^ Ttio '^ttue or efficacy 
io tbem, yet they were not an acce^VaX^^^ ^^«w!a%\si^^ 
iudess they were accompamed mt\i V)afc*\XL^«t^^!wst^S^^ 
^w heart; humility, obedience^ Te^TA»»a^> wv\^^^^^' 
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80 that it is not true to say that Christian worship di£fers 
from Jewish in this, that the latter was wholly outward, 
and the former is wholly inward. What does God Himself 
say by the mouth of David ? *' If Thou hadst desired sacri- 
fice, I would indeed have given it ; with bumt-o£ferings 
Thou wilt not be delighted. A sacrifice to God is an 
afflicted spirit : a contrite and humbled heart, God, Thou 
wilt not despise" (Ps. 1. (Prot. vers. Ps. li.) 18, 19). 
Again, in the book of Proverbs (xv. 8) we read, " The 
victims of the wicked are abominable to the Lord : the 
vows of the just are acceptable." But it is useless to mul- 
tiply quotations : at the first giving of the law God had 
told the Jews the sort of service He required of them, viz. 
that they should fear Him, and walk in His ways, and love 
Him, and serve Him with all their heart and with all their 
soul, and keep His commandments and His ceremonies 
(Deut. X. 12, 13 ; compare verse 16). It is vital religion, 
it is the inward service of the heart, which throughout the 
old law is described as rendering the worshipper or his 
sacrifices acceptable in the sight of God. Certainly nothing 
can be plainer than that it is not this which makes the 
difference between the Jewish and the Christian religion. 

But secondly, the Christian sacrifice is not only inward. 
If God, when He told the Jew that all He required was 
" the sacrifice of a humble heart," did not therefore cease 
to require of him fleshly sacrifices also ; neither, when He 
speaks in a like manner to Christians, does He therefore 
mean that they have no outward or visible sacrifice to offer- 
to Him. Because Ctod is a spirit, and is to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth, it does not therefore follow (as Pro- 
testants suppose) that He is not to be worshipped with 
outward visible rites and ordinances. If this were so, it 
would exclude even those meagre observances which Pro- 
testants have retained. It would exclude the administration 
of Baptism and the Lord's Supper, the use of forms of 
prayer, and the very bending of the knee. But as a matter 
of fact, the Christum Church was to have te^L ^^sssts^&s^^ 
ofiered on a real altar by Teal pm%\.«. ^^^^s^'^Kx^ ^-^^s^^^ 
predicted the abolition of the 3c^V%\i %»KnS^W5» ^^^^^^^ 
did indeed abolish them) ; but ¥Le Wk\iwwtf3^'«>^'^ ^^"^^ 
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time the coming in of others, or rather an other in their 
stead. Thns Isaiah declares (xix. 19-21) : ''In that day 
there shall he an altar of the Lord in the midst of the land 

of Egypt and the Egyptians shall irorship Him 

with sacrifices and offerings." Here it is expressly declared 

that the Egyptians, a Gentile people, should have the altar 

of the Lord among them, and should worship Him with 

sacrifices and ofiieniigs. And again (chap. IxvL) he foretels 

how God would cast off the nation of the Jews, and call 

the Grentiles in their place ; and he says that God " will 

send of them that wiU be saved to the Gentiles .... and* 

I will take of them to be priests and Levites, saith the 

Lord. For as the new heavens and the new earth, which 

I will make to stand before thee, so shall jour seed stand 

and your name" (vers. 19-22). Here again it is declared 

not only that the Christian Church shall have priests, but 

that they shall endure as long as the heaven and the earth 

shall stand. So also the prophet Jeremiah : " Thus saith 

the Lord, Thoe shall not be cut off j&om David a man to 

sit upon the thrcme of the house of IsraeL Neither shall 

there be cut off from the priests and Levites a man before 

My face to offer holocausts and to bum sacrifices, and to 

kill victims continually'' (Jer. xjudii. 17» 18). These words 

evidently point to our Blessed Lord and His Church; for 

the angel Gabriel, when he announced to the Blessed Virgin 

that she should be mother of Christ, applies them to Him ; 

and they as evidently dedare that the priesthood shall never 

fail, but that in that Church, or kingdom, there shaU ever 

be priests to offer sacrifices continually. Lastly, I will here 

quote the famous prophecy of Malachi (i. 11), though I shall 

have to recur to it hereafter : " I have no pleasure in you, 

saith the Lord of hosts : and I will not receive a gift from 

your hand. For from the rising of the sun even to the 

going down. My name is (or ' shall be,' Prot. vers.) great 

among the Gentiles, and in every place there is sacrifice, 

and there is offered to My name a clean oblation : for My 

name is gre'dt among the Gentiks, saith the Lord of hosts." 

JVow here two things are cleaxVy ionwlo^*. \.\)afc't«^^Q,t\on 

of the Jewish sacrifices ; "I Yuaxe tlo ^Yeajsorc Ssv^w^., «o.\ 

^ wUl not receive a gift from yowt lamdC' *i- NJaa %\^^\\.^- 
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tion of a new and better sacrifice in their stead, which was 
to be offered, not only at Jemsalem, but in every place ; 
** And in eyery place there is (or shall be) sacrifice and a 
clean oblation." 

Now what are these sacrifices which still are not many 
but one; one, and yet every where offered; offered by priests 
that serve continually, and yet by one man, the Son of 
David ? The Protestant cannot give any answer which in^ 
eludes and satisfies these seemingly contradictory conditions. 
For first, he says that the prophecies in question must be 
understood in what he calls a spiritual sense ; that is, a 
sense which makes priests not priests, and sacrifices not 
sacrifices. He says that Christians have no real actual sa- 
crifice, or any sacnfidal rite, properly so called; that every 
true believer is a priest, and his good desires, his prayers, 
his praises and thanksgivings, his almsdeeds, in short, all 
the religious actions of his life are sacrifices, as St. Paul 
and St. Peter both declare (Bom. zii. 1 ; Phil. iv. 18 ; Heb. 
xii. 16 ; 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9) ; and that if the Lord's Supper is 
a sacrifice, it is so only as being the most solemn act of 
Christian profession. But the answer is easy: these things 
are not peculiar to Christians, they were required of Jews ; 
and more than this, they were expressly called sacrifices. 
Thus (Ps. xlix. 13, 14), << ShaU I eat the flesh of bullocks ? 
or shall I drink the blood of goats ? Offer to God the 
sacrifice of praise." Again (Ps. czl. 2), ** Let my prayer 
be directed as. incense in Thy sight ; the lifting up of my 
hands as evening sacrifice." So also the prophet Osee 
(xiv. 3 ; compare Heb. ziii. 15), '^ We will render the calves 
of our lips ;" and again (vi. 6), " I desired mercy and not 
sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God more than holocausts.'* 
But if the Jews had actual sacrifices, although acts of reli- 
gion and mercy were also called sacrifices, how can it be 
any argument against Christians having a true and proper 
sacrifice, that the same acts should continue to be called by 
the same name ? Such acts are the offerings of the indivi- 
dual soul to God, and derive all their virtue and merit ftoxoL 
that one great Sacrifice which, "^iaa T^x^^^octfc^Xs^ ^^^^a^« -ks;^ 
18 possessed under the Gospel. In \)^ ^jjeo&fc'^*^ 'Oosi^.'^ 
Peter caUa all Christiana pmiilft> «sA ^^^^^x^"** •coax x 
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offer spiritual sacrifices. It is not that there are no priests, 
properly so called in the Christian Church; for the very 
wonls used by St. Peter are spoken by Qtod Himself to the 
Jews (Exod. xix. 6), who assuredly had both priests and 
sacrifices ; but that Christians have the great propitiatory 
Sacrifice among them> and are especially set apart to do 
His will and declare His pndses. They are a << priestly 
kingdom" just because they have a real priesthood and a 
real sacrifice. 

But secondly, the Protestant says that the prophecies 
refer to the sacrifice of Christ upon the cross ; that the old 
sacrifices were abolished, and that Christians have no other 
sacrifice than that which Christ offered of Himself upon 
the cross. Most true. The old sacrifices were abolished : 
the sacrifice of Christ upOn the cross is the Christian's only 
sacrifice. But how can the Christian be said to have that 
sacrifice which was offered 1800 years ago? to have it now 
in present possession, to-day and every day ? The sacrifice 
of the cross was offered on one particidar day, in one place, 
on Mount Calvary, outside the walls of Jerusalem. But 
the sacrifice of wluch the prophets speak was to be offered 
''among the Gentiles and in every place," not once only, 
but *^ continually." If it be answered, that the Christian 
has it by faith, I reply : So had the Jews, so had the patri- 
archs ; Abel had it by faith ; Samuel and David had it by 
faith. But faith could not give it them aa a present pos- 
session; and so neither can faith alone give it to the Chris- 
tian. Any how, on his own shewing, the Protestant is in 
no better condition than was the Jew. Nay, he is plainly 
in a worse. The Jew, at all events, had the figure of the 
true Sacrifice : it was all he could have before the offering 
was made : he had that which, by God's appointment, gave 
him an interest in the Sacrifice that was preparing. But 
what has the Protestant to connect him with it, but the 
barren memory of the event ? How can he be saicTlo have 
an interest in an " oblation " which he has no ishare in 
'' offering V 

In what sense the Cattio&c ipo^csa^^ ^"^ issiSoX.'^ , I shall 
shew jroa in the sequel. 
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